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The  following  extract  from  The  Story  of  the  Fourth  Army 
by  Major-General  Sir  Archibald  Montgomery,  dealing  with 
the  events  of  August  8th,  1918,  southeast  of  Amiens  is 
reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  the  author: 

As  soon  as  the  leading  brigade  of  the  First  and  Second 
Canadian  Division  had  reached  the  first  objective,  the 
creeping  barrage  was  halted  and  a  protective  barrage  was 
put  down  a  few  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the  captured 
positions  in  order  to  deal  with  any  possible  hostile  counter¬ 
attacks.  During  the  pause  of  two  hours  previously  ar¬ 
ranged,  the  First  and  Fifth  Canadian  Brigades  closed  up 
and,  passing  through  the  Brigades  on  the  first  objective, 
formed  up  ready  to  continue  the  advance.  At  8.20  a.m. 
the  artillery  lifted  its  fire  and  the  advance  was  renewed. 
The  troops  of  the  First  Brigade  went  forward  without 
difficulty  as  far  as  Ignaucourt  and  Lemaire  Wood.  Hos¬ 
tile  machine  guns  holding  the  western  edge  of  Lemaire 
Wood  disputed  our  advance,  but  were  forced  to  surrender 
their  positions  when  shelled  by  the  supporting  field  artil¬ 
lery.  On  the  right  of  the  attack  the  Canadians  came 
under  heavy  direct  fire  from  the  hill  north  of  Cayeux. 
The  village,  however,  was  taken  at  a  rush  and  by  11.30 
a.m .,  after  some  resistance  on  the  southern  edge  of  Ruisseau 
Wood  and  on  the  high  ground  north  of  Cayeux,  the  second 
objective  had  been  gained  without  further  difficulty  along 
the  front  of  the  First  Canadian  Division. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


FRANCE. 

EARLY  MORNING  on  the  sleet-soaked  railway  plat¬ 
form  at  Sandling  Junction,  where  the  first  local  from 
Ashford  would  presently  pull  in,  drawn  by  its  ridi¬ 
culous  bright  green  locomotive.  A  dozen  of  us,  all  lieu¬ 
tenants,  made  a  circle  around  the  pile  of  sleeping-bags  that 
held  the  sum  of  our  possessions.  A  little  way  off  a  fussy 
chap,  obviously  an  assistant-adjutant,  was  calling  the  roll 
of  a  squad  of  men  in  heavy  kit  who  had  just  been  marched 
down  from  West  Sandling  camp  on  the  hill.  When  the 
last  name  had  been  checked  the  men  stood  easy,  leaning 
on  their  short  rifles. 

Here  she  comes! 

Smoothly  the  train  slid  to  a  stop.  Carriage  doors  were 
flung  open  and  banged  shut  again.  The  fussy  assistant- 
adjutant  ran  up  and  down  the  platform,  finding  places  for 
all.  Drowzy  batmen  from  the  camp  manhandled  the 
sleeping-bags  one  by  one  to  the  luggage-van.  Up  forward 
the  engineer,  in  his  blue  denim,  leaned  stolidly  from  the 
cab,  his  glance  wandering  from  the  busy  platform  to  the 
quiet  of  the  hedge-rows  and  fields  round  about,  reeking 
with  the  white  vapours  of  November.  It  was  over  three 
years  since  the  start  of  the  war,  and  this  sort  of  thing  was 
an  old  story  to  him.  More  cannon-fodder. 

We  were  aboard.  As  the  guard’s  whistle  piped,  I 
remembered  that  I  still  owed  a  matter  of  three  bob  to  the 
sorrel-haired  barmaid  of  the  Scotch  Hoose,  who  had  tided 
me  over  a  temporary  financial  crisis  in  London  a  day  or 
so  ago,  while  on  leave.  I  passed  some  silver  through  the 
window  to  Bartlett. 

I  said,  “You’ll  see  her  before  I  do.” 

Nonchalant,  now  that  his  duties  were  done,  the  assistant- 
adjutant  turned  his  back  on  us  and  headed  up  the  slope 
towards  camp  and  breakfast.  It  was  nice  for  him  to  be 
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rid  of  one  more  troublesome  batch  of  ump-ty-umps.  Bart¬ 
lett  and  Jimmy  Burton  and  comical  Bill  Cole,  all  ex- 
subalterns  of  the  defunct  216th  Battalion,  C.E.F.,  (Ban¬ 
tams),  stayed  on.  Any  one  of  them  would  have  given  his 
chance  of  salvation  to  climb  aboard,  but  their  time  was 
not  come. 

Cheerio,  troops! 

The  tiny  train  began  to  move.  In  the  next  compartment 
someone  was  singing — 

If  a  nine-point-two 
Gets  a  line  on  you 
Napoo 

Too-dly-oo  .  .  . 

Bill  Cole's  shout  was  the  last  to  reach  us: 

“Good-bye,  good  luck,  and — ” 

The  rest  was  lost  to  our  ears.  A  soldier’s  farewell. 

Past  the  town  of  Folkestone,  where  many  a  time  I  had 
sat  on  a  bench  on  the  Leas  last  spring  and  watched  sullen 
troops  at  the  end  of  their  leave  herded  to  the  -’wift  boats; 
then  down  through  a  stinking  tunnel  we  rattled  right  to 
the  wharf.  We  were  in  high  spirits,  despite  the  chilly 
drizzle.  There  was  a  barrier  to  pass,  a  scrutiny  of  each 
officer’s  papers,  and  then  we  stood  beside  the  ship  watching 
our  sleeping-bags,  drenched  and  misshapen,  disappear 
over  the  bulwarks  by  the  half  dozen  in  the  grip  of  a  power¬ 
ful  crane. 

Half  a  year  of  waiting  in  England  had  been  a  long  time 
for  me  and  Howard  McCuaig,  and  the  other  subalterns 
from  Sandling.  Now,  as  we  saw  our  baggage  precede  us, 
and  the  lines  of  men  swarming  up  the  gangways  like 
insects  entering  a  hive,  it  was  good  to  feel  that  we  were  at 
last  on  the  very  portal  of  the  great  Thing,  toward  which  we 
had  been  tending  these  last  eighteen  months. 

When  my  turn  came  I  passed  the  embarkation  officer 
at  the  foot  of  the  aft  gangway  and  climbed  out  of  England. 
Scenes  that  have  power  to  move  a  civilian  often  leave  a 
soldier  untouched,  and  I  soon  found  that  this  departure 
was  to  have  little  in  common  with  the  day  in  April  last 
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when  I  had  been  one  of  a  thousand  men  crowding  against 
the  bulwarks  of  a  great  ship,  sending  up  cheer  after  cheer 
as  the  fellow-transports  of  our  convoy  swung  past  us  into 
single  line  steaming  out  of  Halifax  Bay.  Bands  had  been 
playing  then,  and  the  sight  of  the  broad  splashes  of  khaki 
inlaid  upon  the  ships,  the  sudden  realization  that  this 
mass  of  men,  these  battalions  of  infantry  and  batteries  of 
artillery,  were  indeed  faring  forth  shoulder  to  shoulder  into 
unknown  dangers,  had  set  one’s  veins  tingling.  Wherever 
you  looked  you  had  seen  flushed  faces,  excited  eyes.  We 
had  been  an  enthusiastic  mob,  back  in  Halifax  Bay. 
Nothing  of  that  here.  Most  of  the  men  on  this  Channel 
cutter  were  returning  to  the  trenches  after  fourteen  davs’ 
leave,  properly  fed  up.  They  said  little,  smiled  seldom, 
and  the  few  bursts  of  laughter  you  heard  carried  a  note  of 
sourness,  as  if  there  was  really  not  much  to  laugh  at,  now. 
The  return  to  France  was  just  going  back  to  work  in  the 
mud  for  these  fellows,  fresh  from  their  two  weeks  of  moth¬ 
ering  at  home,  or  debauchery  in  the  London  by-ways. 
They  repelled  me  at  first,  with  their  hard-boiled  eyes  and 
subdued  voices;  until  I  came  to  understand  in  a  dim  way 
that  now  for  the  first  time  I  was  mixing  with  real  soldiers. 
The  easy  joviality  of  the  West  Sandling  mess  suddenly 
seemed  very  far  away;  a  gap  was  widening  rapidly  between 
me  and  the  little  group  of  officers  who  had  seen  us  off  at  the 
station  an  hour  ago.  I  understood  now  why  the  assistant- 
adjutant  had  turned  away  from  our  exuberance  at  the 
train.  He  had  been  across. 

Already  I  was  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  veteran.  Old 
ways  of  thinking  giving  place  to  new.  While  I  lounged 
about  the  open  deck,  stung  by  the  salt  sleet,  jostled  hither 
and  thither  by  seamen  working  with  the  ropes,  conscious 
of  the  comical  sight  I  made  with  a  huge  life-preserver 
jutting  out  on  every  side  of  me  and  accentuating  my  pudgi¬ 
ness,  I  began  to  breathe  with  less  distaste  the  novel  atmos¬ 
phere  of  reality.  What  lay  ahead  might  or  might  not 
prove  to  be  romance — I  saw  no  d’Artagnon.  nor  even  a 
Porthos  in  the  crowd  on  board — at  any  rate  it  looked  to 
be  a  man’s  job.  The  shibboleths  of  army  life  as  I  had 
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known  it,  the  taboos  and  conventions  of  the  camps,  the 
eternal  pushing  and  striving  for  rank  and  place  and  free¬ 
dom  from  restraint,  seemed  now  of  no  great  account.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  opportunity  to  lead  and  command 
such  men  as  these  I  saw  became  clothed,  in  the  new  aspect 
of  it,  with  awful  responsibility.  I  caught  myself  wishing 
I  had  taken  my  training  more  seriously,  wondering  why  I 
had  always  been  such  a  glutton  for  leave. 

Once  clear  of  the  harbour,  and  when  we  had  tired  of 
watching  the  porpoise-like  destroyers  racing  half-sub¬ 
merged  around  and  about  us  on  their  errands  of  vigilance, 
McCuaig  and  I  went  inside.  The  little  ship’s  bar  was 
jammed  with  officers  and  the  buzz  of  talk  stood  out  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  inarticulate  seriousness  of  the  deck. 
It  was  like  a  class  reunion,  everybody  meeting  old  friends 
and  making  new  ones.  A  couple  of  bottles  of  Bass  were 
very  welcome,  but  we  newcomers  found  ourselves  a  little 
out  of  the  swim  despite  the  bright  red  patch  and  green 
square  stitched  to  our  tunic-sleeves  at  the  shoulders,  which 
marked  us  as  Fourth  Battalion  men.  Perhaps  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  felt  patches  (sewn  on  as  late  as  yesterday)  gave 
us  away.  At  any  rate  we  found  few  to  talk  to,  and  soon 
wandered  out  on  deck  again  where  we  took  what  shelter 
we  could  from  the  inclement  weather  until,  in  two  short 
hours,  with  the  sun  now  up  and  the  mists  dispelled,  the 
white  cliffs  of  France  stood  up  before  us  and  we  were 
running  in  along  the  coast  to  make  the  gap  at  Boulogne. 


On  the  French  soil  at  last! 

Privates  and  non-commissioned  officers  were  gregarious. 
You  saw  them  pour  out  of  the  ship,  a  mud-coloured  Nia¬ 
gara,  and  disappear  in  ragged  fours  towards  a  rest-camp 
lying  behind  its  barbed-wire  fence  somewhere  on  the 
heights  behind  the  town.  Officers  were  pretty  much  on 
their  own.  I  handed  my  disembarkation  ticket  to  a  brass- 
hat  as  I  left  the  ship,  then  elbowed  my  way  through  the 
crowd  of  stevedores,  idle  matelots,  English  soldier  fatigues, 
and  girl  chocolate-vendors,  until  I  got  a  place  at  a  tempor- 
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ary  barrier  enclosing  an  open  space  on  the  pier  where  sleep¬ 
ing-bags  were  coming  over  to  the  groan  of  a  winch  and  the 
music  of  shouting  men.  Mine  came  after  a  long  time, 
was  secured  by  one  of  the  fatigue-men  and  hoisted,  properly 
labelled,  into  a  lorry  with  the  name  Etaples  chalked  on 
the  backboard.  I  did  not  see  it  again  till  evening,  when 
it  was  unrolled  for  me  at  the  big  base  camp  fifteen  miles 
down  the  coast. 

It  was  about  noon.  The  train  was  made  up  on  a 
siding  near  the  wharf  and  no  one  could  inform  us  when  it 
might  pull  out.  Had  we  been  more  sophisticated,  we  would 
have  taken  for  granted  a  five-hour  interval.  Trustingly, 
we  cut  short  our  wanderings  through  the  town  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  water  front  for  lunch  at  the  military  buffet. 
Those  of  us  who  knew  one  another  kept  together  and  we 
made  merry  over  red  wine  and  cigars,  cafe-au-lait  and 
Chateaubriand  (the  French  glorification  of  round  steak) 
with  fried  potatoes.  We  enjoyed  our  first  meal  in  France, 
enjoyed  it  perhaps  more  for  the  feeling  that  good  meals 
would  not  in  future  be  a  matter  of  every  day.  The  after¬ 
noon  passed  while  we  lounged  around,  waiting. 

The  train  journey  to  Etaples  seemed  to  occupy  time 
out  of  all  porportion  to  the  mileage  covered.  We  must 
have  been  at  least  three  hours  going  some  eighteen  miles. 
Early  dusk  had  long  given  place  to  complete  darkness  when 
we  stopped  and  the  general  movement  and  opening  of 
carriage  doors  told  us  we  had  arrived  at  the  night’s  resting 
place.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  anything  when  at  last  we 
detrained  in  the  railway  yards  below  the  camp,  which  I 
afterwards  came  to  know  fairly  well.  Of  course  there  were 
no  lights,  and  I  have  a  confused  memory  of  stumbling 
along  with  many  others  over  uneven  ground  which  always 
rose  before  us  until  our  party  arrived  at  a  place  where  a 
number  of  motor  lorries  were  parked  and  a  row  of  sleeping- 
bags  lay  guarded  by  shadowy  troops.  Matches  were  lit 
and  we  set  to  work  to  identify  our  belongings.  When  I 
had  found  my  kit  it  was  trundled  away  by  one  of  the 
waiting  men,  who  pointed  out  the  orderly-room  and  told 
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me  he  would  get  my  things  in  shape  and  attend  me  later 
at  the  mess. 

There  was  the  minimum  of  confusion,  and  I  thought 
I  detected  for  the  second  time  that  day  a  quiet  serious 
bearing  in  the  men,  a  sureness  in  their  ways,  that  had 
been  lacking  in  England. 

This,  I  confess,  is  the  plot  of  the  piece.  The  canvas 
is  a  huge  one,  all  sorts  of  pigments  go  into  its  make-up, 
yet  through  the  many  varied  scenes  which  comprise  the 
picture  of  France  in  those  days  runs  a  distinct  motif 
easy  to  feel,  easy  to  understand  and  be  in  sympathy  with, 
hard  to  describe.  I  felt  the  attraction  of  this  indefinable 
sureness  the  day  I  went  to  France,  wrote  home  about  it, 
I  think,  in  my  first  letter.  Later  in  some  measure  I  became 
a  part  of  it.  When  I  transferred  from  hospital  ship  to 
hospital  train  at  Southampton  after  being  wounded,  my 
first  impression  was  of  loss — they  did  not  seem  to  do  the 
jobs  right  in  England.  They  did  not  have  the  spirit. 
And  when,  in  October,  I  recrossed  again,  I  felt  at  home 
immediately,  and  even  the  dark  fear  of  another  winter  in 
the  line  was  relieved  by  the  knowledge  that  I  had  returned 
to  the  place  where  the  best  men  were  doing  the  best  work. 

In  England  one  felt  always  doubts,  jealousies,  aspira¬ 
tions,  discontent.  It  was  a  sort  of  purgatory  where  rest¬ 
less  souls  were  tormented  by  devils  without  and  within, 
where  conscience-pangs  added  to  nerve  strain  made  men 
fussy  and  hard  to  bear.  France,  take  it  all  in  all,  was  hell; 
but  in  it  was  the  cameraderie  of  the  damned,  and  he  who 
entered  there  might  know  that  he  would  be  presumed  to 
be  a  real  man  until  he  had  proved  himself  less. 

We  had  now  reached  the  Canadian  base  camp.  At  the 
orderly  room  we  gave  our  credentials  to  a  sergeant  and 
were  issued  with  cards.  The  N.C.O.  was  a  boy  from  Toronto 
named  Hunter,  had  lived  all  his  life  within  a  couple  of 
blocks  of  my  father’s  house,  and  as  children  we  had  gone 
to  the  same  school.  He  had  come  out  long  before,  had 
been  wounded  and  retired  to  a  cushy  job  at  the  base.  He 
still  wore  the  shoulder  patches  that  identified  him  with  the 
Third  Battalion,  and  I  was  glad  to  note  how  friendly  he 
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was  and  how  he  congratulated  me  on  being  chosen  for  the 
Fourth. 

“You’re  lucky,”  he  said,  “they’re  a  good  level-headed 
bunch.” 

McCuaig,  Heber  Rogers  and  I  wore  the  red  patch  and 
green  square.  With  us  were  Pasmore  and  Thomas,  on 
their  way  to  join  the  123rd  Battalion.  We  five  had  all 
been  in  the  Bantams  together  until  that  unit  closed  its 
inglorious  career  by  being  broken  up  in  England ;  and  four 
of  us  had  spent  the  summer  at  Bexhill,  a  swank  training 
school  on  the  south  coast,  where  they  took  raw  material 
from  Canada  and  made  it  up  into  officers.  Lieuts.  Grassett 
and  John  Gordon  crossed  with  us  bound  also  for  the  Fourth, 
but  we  did  not  know  them  very  well,  and  we  were  most 
interested  to  learn  if  Bill  Ostic  and  Bill  Amsden  were  at 
the  base.  This  pair,  inseparable  companions  at  Bexhill, 
had  been  lucky  enough  (we  really  thought  of  it  that  way 
— so  long  had  seemed  the  training  and  loafing  in  England) 
to  preceed  us  to  France  by  a  day  or  so  and  there  was  a 
chance  that  we  might  catch  them  in  time  to  say  good-bye 
again  before  they  left  on  their  journey  up  the  line.  And  so 
it  fell  out,  for  the  two  of  them  were  in  the  mess  ante-room 
when  we  arrived  there. 

Of  my  first  evening  in  France  I  remember  best  the 
warmth  and  conviviality  of  that  large  ante-room  at  Etaples 
with  its  easy  chairs  awry,  its  card  tables,  its  illustrated 
magazines  flung  everywhere  haphazard;  and  the  little 
bar-wicket  in  the  corner,  shrine  to  one  John  Collins,  where 
veteran  and  tyro  of  many  a  unit  shouldered  one  another 
in  genial  competition,  each  eager  to  be  the  first  to  buy  a 
round.  Just  inside  the  door  hung  a  notice-board  where 
the  casualty  list  was  posted  each  night,  and  the  list  of  those 
to  go  up  the  line  to-morrow  to  replace  the  fallen.  The 
posting  of  the  list  invariably  drew  a  curious  group,  and 
someone  would  read  out  the  names.  And  you  would  see 
a  man  or  so  somewhere  in  the  big  room  start  up  from  news¬ 
paper  or  bridge  with  shining  eyes. 

“Corporal!  Bring  on  a  flock  of  liquor!” 
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The  trouble  with  Etaples  was,  you  never  knew  when  the 
call  would  come.  On  my  way  to  Paris  eight  months  later, 
in  July,  I  had  a  meal  at  the  base  and  talked  to  a  fellow 
named  Gurney  who  sat  in  the  ante-room  wearing  the  red 
patch  and  green  square.  He  had  been  stuck  there  for 
ages,  had  seen  the  camp  empty  and  refill  half  a  dozen 
times,  had  grown  tired  of  watching  for  the  daily  notices 
only  to  be  disappointed. 

“What’s  wrong  with  the  battalion?”  he  asked  me. 
“Don’t  you  go  up  the  line  any  more,  or  have  you  all  got 
bullet-proof  shirts?  No  one’s  been  sick  or  gone  down 
wounded  since  the  spring — and  I’m  fed  up  waiting.”  I 
believe  he  would  have  welcomed  the  news  of  some  catas¬ 
trophe  wiping  out  whole  companies  of  us,  so  he  would  get 
his  chance.  Later  he  got  it — and  his  piece  of  shrapnel. 
He  is  buried  near  Cambrai. 

Passchendaele  had  just  been  fought  when  I  crossed  the 
Channel,  and  it  was  common  talk  that  we  were  sent  to  fill 
up  gaps  already  made.  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
my  turn  up  the  line  would  not  be  long  delayed.  But  really 
one  could  know  very  little  in  advance.  I  arrived  at  the 
base  ignorant  of  conditions  there,  and  left  after  three  days 
without  a  hint  of  what  was  next  to  come.  I  make  no 
complaint.  Surprises  were  the  spice  of  the  life  of  those 
months  and  it  was  when  surprises  were  withheld  that  men 
grew  fed  up. 

Our  tents  were  pitched  on  the  sand  and  my  good  warm 
sleeping-bag  kept  me  snug  till  morning,  when  I  roamed 
forth  and  took  my  bearings  for  the  first  time  by  daylight. 
The  officers’  camp  was  not  large,  and  had  been  pleasantly 
laid  out  with  winding  walks  among  the  tents  leading  to 
orderly-room,  mess  and  baths.  These  latter  I  investigated 
and  found  plenty  of  hot  water,  and  even  the  luxury  of  a 
steam-room.  The  camp  was  on  a  cluster  of  sand  knolls 
and  had  nothing  of  the  bleak  regularity  of  the  English 
reserve  depots.  John  Gordon,  Howard  McCuaig  and  I 
shared  one  tent,  Grassett  and  Rogers  were  placed  nearby. 
We  had  the  day  pretty  much  to  ourselves,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  put  on  a  merry  party  in  the  ante-room  in  honor  of  Bill 
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Amsden  and  Bill  Ostic,  Bruce  Borthwick,  and  Don  Gibson, 
who  were  posted  on  the  notice-board,  along  with  Rogers, 
to  go  up  the  line  to-morrow.  At  dawn  next  morning  these 
five  stole  away,  leaving  us  others  still  asleep.  I  did  not  see 
Borthwick  again,  for  he  went  to  the  19th  Battalion  and  was 
killed. 

I  formed  up  with  a  big  squad  of  subalterns  at  ten  o’clock 
and  we  marched  five  miles  or  so  along  the  dunes  to  be 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Bull-ring.  It  was  an 
uninteresting  place  enough,  the  pet  project  of  some  en¬ 
thusiastic  training  officer  months  or  years  before,  now  in 
its  decadence.  The  originator  had  planned  it  as  a  huge 
circular  training  area  where  troops  could  be  finally  tested 
in  large  batches  for  the  line.  A  squad  would  cut  in  at 
some  point  in  the  circle  in  the  morning  and  by  the  time 
each  soldier  had  gone  through  the  various  diversions  of 
the  area  he  was  to  have  had  his  equipment  fully  and  finally 
tested,  and  in  addition,  his  memory  refreshed  on  all  the 
points  of  his  previous  training.  Musketry,  bayonet  work, 
drill,  gas,  bombing — there  was  originally  a  section  for  each 
branch. 

The  bones  of  it  remained,  a  gas  chamber  and  a  little 
drill  ground  in  a  grove,  and  we  slept  through  a  lecture  in 
a  tent  on  bombing.  But,  most  important  from  our  stand¬ 
point,  we  were  issued  with  tin  hats  and  field  dressings 
and  pronounced  ready  for  the  line.  We  did  not  march 
back,  but  lounged  by  short-cuts  through  the  various 
training  and  hospital  areas  of  Etaples  and  got  some  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  place.  The  same  air  of  com¬ 
pleteness  and  quiet  efficiency  persisted  everywhere,  once 
the  training  ground  was  left  behind.  Men  moved  slowly 
at  their  tasks,  seemingly  satisfied,  and  there  was  no  show 
of  interference  by  authoritative  N.C.O.’s,  such  as  was  the 
rule  in  England.  Even  the  German  prisoners  looked 
contented  as  they  worked  on  the  roads  and  in  the  railway 
yards  or  loafed  in  barbed-wire  enclosures,  nondescript  as 
to  clothing,  but  well-fed.  We  saw  plenty  of  Chinese,  too, 
outfitted  in  the  most  garish  costumes,  which  often  in¬ 
cluded  women’s  hats  and  skirts.  These  seemed  to  do  no 
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work  at  all,  but  chattered  without  cessation.  They  never 
tired  of  grinning  at  the  white  troops  and  responding  to  the 
shout  of  “Ho,  John,  how  you  likee  the  war?”  that  came 
to  them  full-throatedly  from  each  marching  detachment. 

Surprisingly  few  fixed  bayonets,  and  little  attempt  at 
soldierly  smartness.  A  draft  marching  to  the  station, 
English  troops  from  a  camp  further  up,  was  smothered  in 
kit,  and  had  no  band  to  keep  the  step.  Here,  evidently, 
the  frills  were  not  so  important  as  they  had  been  in  Eng¬ 
land;  nor  yet,  we  were  to  learn,  as  we  would  find  them 
nearer  the  front. 

Another  day  of  sight-seeing,  marked  by  a  trip  to  the 
big  Expeditionary  Force  Canteen  down  by  the  town,  some 
purchases,  an  hour  at  the  new  Y.M.C.A.  Officers’  Club, 
and  a  walk  through  the  narrow  ways  of  the  French  village; 
and  that  night  our  names  were  on  the  list.  Up  to  that 
time  the  base  had  not  been  bombed,  and  there  was  more 
gaiety  than  when  I  visited  Etaples  in  the  following  sum¬ 
mer.  We  saw  a  good  picture  show  in  a  building  erected 
especially  for  the  cinema,  and  in  the  audience  were  many 
girls — nurses,  V.A.D’s  and  Waacs.  The  presence  of  these 
war  women  lent  a  certain  piquancy  to  the  occasion,  but 
we  made  no  acquaintances,  although  there  were  scenes  of 
philandery  along  the  road  at  night-fall.  No  doubt  the 
soft-job  men  and  N.C.O.’s  were  not  letting  the  grass  grow 
under  their  feet. 


CHAPTER  II. 


BEYOND  RAILHEAD 

UP  before  the  dawn.  Muster-roll  at  the  orderly  room, 
instructions  handed  to  each  officer,  which  he  guarded 
carefully  along  with  the  little  white  canvas  bag  of 
sandwiches  supplied  from  the  mess.  Largess  to  the  batmen, 
and  last  glances  toward  the  ghostly  tents  which  already  had 
begun  to  seem  like  home.  No  time  for  another  steaming 
in  the  baths,  though  the  sand  saturated  our  underclothing 
and  our  pores.  You  could  not  walk  abroad  in  Etaples  without 
being  stung  by  sand  blown  about  the  dunes,  and  the  keen¬ 
ness  of  the  winter  wind  was  intensified  by  the  whip  of  it. 

Sunrise  found  us  entrained,  impatient  for  the  journey  to 
begin.  At  last  the  funny  little  train  pulled  out.  It  had 
made  several  false  starts,  but  this  time  it  got  at  least  a  mile 
before  stopping.  The  train  was  made  up  mostly  of  old 
French  3 me  and  4 me  coaches  now  on  the  verge  of  dissolu¬ 
tion,  with  no  panes  in  the  windows  or  blinds,  and  in  many 
cases  the  un-upholstered  seats  were  splintered.  These 
coaches  were  filthy.  Many  a  crust  and  rind  decayed  quietly 
under  the  seats,  and  where  ventilators  had  once  functioned 
in  the  roof,  the  spiders  had  woven  web  upon  web.  Whether 
because  of  flat  wheels,  bad  road-bed,  war-time  coal,  or  merely 
the  engineer’s  thirst,  we  rarely  made  a  mile  without  a  long 
pause,  when  we  would  pile  out  on  the  right  of  way  and  play 
duck-on-the-rock  with  stones.  In  the  short  intervals  be¬ 
tween  stops  we  played  cards,  or  looked  at  the  scenery.  We 
passed  many  camps  at  first,  and  huge  dumps  and  supply 
depots  covering  whole  farms.  But  as  we  left  behind  the  sea 
and  the  base,  evidence  of  military  occupancy  grew  sparser. 
In  some  villages  you  would  hardly  see  a  figure  in  uniform 
except  on  the  station  platform,  where  khaki  and  horizon- 
blue  usually  predominated.  When  the  train  crossed  one  of 
the  broad  white  routes  nationales  you  might  see  a  lorry- 
park  drawn  up  under  the  trees,  the  men  quietly  smoking 
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in  the  hedges  or  standing  with  their  mess-tins  beside  the 
cook-house.  And  around  the  doorways  and  alleys  of  a  few 
of  the  towns  clustered  groups  of  our  soldiers  in  billets.  After 
England  so  trim  and  gardenlike,  Pas-de-Calais  looked  to 
me  very  Canadian.  The  same  scrubby  second-growth 
timber  in  little  clumps  here  and  there.  The  farm-houses 
often  more  practical  than  artistic,  the  unfenced  fields  fall- 
plowed,  the  general  unfinished  look  of  the  place,  all  reminded 
me  of  home.  There  were  gates  swinging  hah  off  their  hinges, 
a  thing  I  never  saw  in  England;  huge  manure  heaps  without 
covering;  black,  untidy  hay-stacks. 

We  had  passed  some  big  manufacturing  plants  (mostly 
given  up  for  war  purposes)  near  Etaples.  Eastward  the 
agricultural  life  was  most  prominent,  until  we  pulled  into 
the  station  at  St.  Pol.  A  big  town  like  St.  Pol  meant  a  con¬ 
siderable  wait,  and  we  all  piled  out  on  the  platform,  which 
was  already  crowded  with  men  of  some  French  regiment, 
lusty,  red-faced  young  fellows,  (probably  from  the  Midi), 
in  fresh-looking  uniforms.  A  pretty  girl  in  Red  Cross  cos¬ 
tume  solicited  alms  for  the  wounded.  It  was  about  noon. 
We  bought  croissants  and  oranges  from  the  old  women  with 
their  baskets. 

Northward  we  crawled  in  the  general  direction  of  Tillers; 
the  short  day  was  nearly  over  when  we  left  the  train  at  the 
Canadian  Corps  Reinforcement  Camp,  the  railhead  for  up¬ 
coming  troops.  Calonne-Ricouart  was  the  name  of  the 
village,  and  the  centre  of  activity  appeared  to  be  a  dingy 
billet  in  a  narrow  muddy  street  where  scores  of  officers  were 
lined  up  by  the  time  McCuaig  and  I  had  got  down  the  hill 
from  the  station.  Whatever  business  had  to  be  transacted 
at  this  headquarters  seemed  to  take  a  long  time.  After  a 
considerable  wait  in  line  while  we  did  not  seem  to  get  any 
closer  to  the  door,  the  two  of  us  wandered  off  to  look  for  our 
kit-bags.  These  had  disappeared,  and  all  the  information 
we  could  get  was  that  they  would  turn  up  all  right  at  bed¬ 
time.  We  were  not  so  sure,  but  as  there  was  nothing  else 
for  it  we  abandoned  thought  of  them  for  the  time  and  strolled 
about  until  we  came  to  anchor  in  an  estaminet  near  the  rail- 
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way  track,  from  which  already  proceeded  sounds  as  of  feast¬ 
ing  and  mirth. 

The  house  was  quite  imposing  in  its  back-country  way. 
It  was  of  red  brick,  three  stories  high,  and  seemed  to  have 
been  intended  for  a  commercial  hotel.  But  the  drummers 
who  had  once  put  up  there  had  long  since  changed  their 
dapper  civies  for  regimentals  of  blue  or  field-grey,  and  Ma¬ 
dame  now  made  a  better  living  serving  the  troops.  In  a 
large  room  with  a  grate  fire,  around  solid,  unpainted  tables, 
lolled  Madame’s  guests.  Huge  framed  photographs  of  pros¬ 
perous  people  in  Sunday  clothes  hung  on  every  wall.  It  was 
a  comfortable  haven  to  arrive  in  after  the  darkness  and  mud 
of  the  outside  world,  and  when  the  daughter  of  the  house — a 
pretty  youngster  of  about  sixteen — brought  in  our  omelette 
and  pommes,  the  picture  was  complete.  She  consented  to 
drink  a  grenadine  with  us,  and  talked  shyly  for  a  moment, 
but  too  soon  hurried  off  to  the  cellar  to  draw  more  beer  for 
the  officers,  who  kept  coming  and  going  all  the  time.  I  saw 
this  little  girl  more  than  once  afterwards.  Her  name  was 
that  of  her  country — France.  I  never  had  any  reason  to 
modify  my  first  good  opinion  of  her.  It  was  a  strange  situa¬ 
tion  for  a  pretty  child,  to  be  petted  and  admired  day  after 
day  by  the  stream  of  officers  who  descended  from  the  leave 
train  at  Calonne-Ricouart,  supped,  slept  and  passed  on  to 
more  dismal  scenes.  But  little  France  had  learned,  as  many 
another  peasant  girl  had  learned,  how  much  alike  were  all 
these  officers  from  beyond  the  water,  how  gentle  were  the 
majority  of  them  despite  their  bluster;  she  twisted  them 
around  her  little  finger. 

Dallying  until  late  before  Madame’s  bright  coal-fire, 
McCuaig  and  I,  when  eventually  we  stumbled  into  the  little 
H.Q.  on  the  narrow  street,  found  that  all  the  available  billets 
had  been  allotted,  and  a  bored  captain  informed  us  that  the 
sleeping-bags  were  being  taken  to  the  village  school-house, 
where  we  would  have  shelter  at  least;  he  advised  us  to  break 
up  what  wood  we  could  find  and  keep  warm,  and  lent  us  the 
services  of  an  orderly  to  guide  us  to  the  school-house.  We 
were  not  much  put  out  at  the  lack  of  a  real  billet,  and  started 
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off  cheerfully  enough.  But  on  arriving  at  the  school-house 
our  good  spirits  fled. 

We  were  by  no  means  the  first  there.  In  a  large  room 
cluttered  with  children’s  benches  a  group  of  some  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  our  comrades  huddled  on  the  floor  close  about  a 
small  fire  which  hardly  cast  its  warmth  to  the  edges  of  the 
circle.  As  we  entered,  through  a  broken  window,  there  was 
a  sound  of  rending  wood,  and  fresh  fuel  was  put  on  the  fire. 
Someone  looked  up  to  ask  if  we  had  seen  anything  of  a  wagon 
or  lorry  with  the  kit-bags,  and  received  our  negative  answer 
in  silence.  The  prospect  of  keeping  warm  during  the  night 
was  not  good.  The  wind  whirled  through  the  big  room  re¬ 
lentlessly.  Darkness  had  now  completely  fallen.  There 
were  no  candles  among  us,  so  that  the  fire  was  our  only  light. 
The  orderly  had  sifted  off,  probably  to  a  warm  billet  with 
civilians,  and  scouts  whom  we  sent  out  to  try  and  locate 
the  missing  bed-rolls  returned  without  having  found  a  trace. 
I  began  to  see  that  France  was  not  in  all  its  aspects  clothed 
with  the  clock-work  precision  of  the  base.  More  officers 
drifted  in  from  time  to  time,  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
situation,  grumbled  or  dozed  according  to  the  mood  of  each. 
More  and  more  school-room  furniture  went  into  the  fire. 
At  each  unaccustomed  sound  outside  we  would  start  up, 
expecting  the  kit-bags;  but  as  time  went  on  we  decided  it 
was  hopeless  to  wait. 

McCuaig  and  I  got  up,  stretched  ourselves,  for  we  were 
cramped  from  lying  on  the  floor,  tightened  our  trench- 
coat  belts,  and  crawled  out  of  the  window.  I  suppose 
the  other  fellows  thought  we  were  going  in  search  of  the 
kits;  perhaps  some  such  idea  was  in  our  heads  at  first. 
But  once  clear  of  the  building  and  stumbling  along  the 
crooked  village  road  w7e  decided  that  we  would  make  a 
real  bid  for  human  shelter  before  returning  to  the  school- 
house.  Snow  had  begun  to  fall.  The  thought  of  the  cold 
hours  just  before  dawn  was  upon  us  and  we  w’ere  tired 
and  needed  sleep.  What  tasks  the  next  day  would  reveal 
we  had  no  means  of  knowing;  but  a  cheerless  night  would 
not  help  us  to  meet  them.  We  came  to  a  house  looming 
dark  and  silent;  found  the  door;  knocked,  and  knocked 
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again  till  our  knuckles  were  sore;  but  got  no  answer.  At 
the  next  house  and  the  next  we  had  the  same  success, 
only  at  one  of  them  a  dog  made  at  us,  snarling.  But 
better  luck  awaited  us  at  a  little  cottage  where  in  response 
to  our  knocking  a  candle  was  at  last  lit  inside  and  an  old 
man  dressed  in  a  short  shirt  came  to  the  door.  The 
breath  of  warm  air  from  the  house  striking  our  icy  faces 
strengthened  our  resolution  to  get  inside  at  any  cost,  and 
indeed  the  old  man  made  little  protest  but  admitted  us, 
glad,  evidently,  that  we  were  not  drunk. 

In  undergraduate  French  I  explained  that  we  wanted 
a  bed.  But  he  had  no  bed  for  us.  Of  that  the  old  man 
was  positive.  For  a  moment  I  thought  we  were  due  to 
be  ejected.  Desperate,  we  stood  our  ground,  and  pointed 
to  the  floor  near  the  stove,  red  tiles,  hard  but  warm. 

At  length  the  old  man  understood  by  our  signs  that  we 
were  willing  to  sleep  on  the  floor.  Up  to  this  time  he  had 
evidently  not  realized  our  extremity.  He  summoned  his 
wife  and  a  great  turmoil  began,  which  we  did  our  best  to 
prevent,  but  in  vain.  Having  once  decided  to  put  us  up  for 
the  night  the  old  French  couple  were  apparently  determined 
to  do  the  thing  right.  Bedding  of  all  sorts,  mattress, 
feather  quilts,  blankets,  were  produced  from  places  of 
concealment  and  spread  out  before  the  stove.  After 
making  our  ineffectual  protest  we  entered  into  the  pre¬ 
parations  and  finally  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  re¬ 
moving  our  heavy  outer-clothing  and  burying  ourselves 
in  a  bed  that  the  Sultan  of  Bagdad  might  have  envied. 


War  is  a  drama  of  life  as  well  as  death.  Countless  as 
are  its  scenes  of  desolation,  grief  and  despair,  these  are 
often  being  played  far  up-stage,  even  off-stage,  while 
spotlights  focus  the  spectator’s  attention  upon  some  colour¬ 
ful  pageant  gay  with  music  and  movement  being  enacted 
right  before  his  eyes.  Such  was  the  scene  that  spread 
before  me  as  I  left  Calonne-Ricouart  next  morning.  On 
rising  we  squared  accounts  with  the  good  peasants  who 
had  sheltered  us;  after  the  satisfaction  of  a  cold  splash 
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wash  and  breakfast  of  the  inevitable  oeufs  and  chips  we 
reported  at  the  H.Q.,  where  the  captain  was  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  we  had  passed  a  good  night.  Weren’t 
we  among  those  whose  kits  had  been  mislaid?  Well,  we 
need  have  no  more  worry  about  them.  The  lorry  driver 
had  merely  omitted  to  take  them  from  the  pile  in  the  vacant 
house  next  door.  He  would  be  dealt  with  in  due  course; 
in  the  meantime,  if  we  wished,  we  might  see  for  ourselves 
that  they  were  being  at  that  moment  loaded  on  a  G.S. 
wagon  for  transportation  to  Chateau  de  la  Haie,  the  re¬ 
inforcement  wing  for  the  First  Brigade.  Ah —  we  had 
already  had  breakfast?  So  much  the  better,  we  might 
just  as  well  start  then,  without  waiting  for  the  crowd. 
If  lucky  we  might  get  a  ride,  for  the  way  led  by  one  of  the 
main  traffic  routes.  Here  you  are! — with  his  finger  in¬ 
dicating  lines  on  a  large  scale  wall-map  of  the  area — turn 
to  your  left  up  the  hill  and  across  the  railway,  then  follow 
the  main  road  south — anyone  will  direct  you  to  Chateau 
de  la  Haie — (Madame  Bernhardt’s  country  place,  you  know) 
— good  luck! — good-bye!  And  we  were  off,  with  our 
haversacks  slung  from  our  shoulders  and  our  trench- 
coats,  1  am  afraid,  looking  very  new.  We  first  ascertained 
that  these  sleeping-bags  were  indeed  loaded  and  obtained 
the  corporal’s  word  that  they  would  catch  us  up  long 
before  night-fall — then  set  out  from  Ricouart. 

Luck  was  with  us.  Half  way  up  the  long  hill  leading 
to  the  wintry  watershed  between  the  valleys  of  the  Rivi&re 
la  Clarence  and  a  smaller  stream  which  traverses  the 
village  of  Divion  farther  south,  McCuaig  and  I  halted, 
for  we  heard  behind  us  the  whirr  of  a  big  lorry,  loaded  far 
beyond  its  lawful  three  tons.  It  was  having  hard  work 
on  the  icy  grade  and  came  abreast  of  us  crawling.  There 
were  three  men  already  on  the  seat,  so  we  jumped  to  the 
short  running  boards,  one  of  us  on  each  side,  and  were  glad 
that  our  polite  request  for  a  lift  met  with  no  objection. 
Once  over  the  hill  the  driver  got  her  up  to  fifteen  miles  an 
hour  and  we  went  merrily  along,  the  fresh  winter  wind 
beating  into  my  eyes  as  I  leaned  out  to  miss  nothing  of 
the  view.  The  sun  had  come  up  brightly,  glazing  the 
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surface  of  the  light  snow  which  had  fallen  in  early  morning. 
France  looked  a  fairy-land. 

Should  this  record  ever  be  put  into  proper  shape  there 
will  be  need  of  abundant  maps  and  charts  to  show  in  de¬ 
tail  my  progress  during  the  succeeding  months,  criss¬ 
crossing  and  wandering  through  the  little  bit  of  the  Pas 
de  Calais  that,  lies  between  Fillers  on  the  north  and  (let 
us  say)  Avesnes  le  Comte  on  the  south,  embracing  Be- 
thune,  Bruay,  Lens,  Arras  and  Aubigny;  and,  later  on, 
my  journeying  farther  afield  through  Doollens  and  up 
near  Albert  in  March  of  1918,  through  Picquigny  (pre¬ 
tended  abode  of  Fauchelevent’s  pretended  brother  in 
Les  Miserables)  to  Amiens  and  Rouvroy  in  August; 
through  Douai  and  Valenciennes  to  Belgium  and  the  Rhine 
in  the  last  weeks  of  the  year.  Of  my  first  long  ride  in 
France  there  is  little  to  record  except  that  it  was  my  first, 
and  therefore  perhaps  found  me  more  receptive  to  im¬ 
pressions.  My  memory  of  it  is  coupled  with  a  certain 
enthusiasm  which  I  now  find  it  difficult  to  link  up  with  any 
feature  of  the  landscape  or  activities  we  passed. 

It  v/as  the  hinterland  of  an  immensity;  that  is  all. 
Passing  first  the  hamlet  of  Divion,  then  the  larger  Houdain; 
thence  winding  along  the  slope  of  a  high  hill  until  we  dipped 
into  the  valley  at  Rebreuve,  only  to  climb  out  of  it  again 
after  passing  through  sordid  Gauehin-Legal,  we  came 
shortly  to  the  quaintly-named  village  of  Estr£e-Cauchie 
which  the  soldiers  called  Extra-cushy  ( Cushy  was  probably 
a  corruption  of  the  French  coucher  and  represented  the 
utmost  desirability  as  applied  to  billets  or  employment). 
There  was  nothing  eminently  “cushy”  about  this  or  any 
other  of  the  towns,  but  the  hosts  of  khaki-clad  Canadian 
boys  who  inhabited  them  seemed  well  pleased  to  idle 
around  their  billets  in  the  morning  sunlight.  In  the 
towns,  little  work  was  going  on.  Bathing-parades,  each 
man  with  his  dirty  towel  around  his  dirty  neck,  seemed  to 
be  the  most  approved  form  of  exercise.  Out  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  along  the  main  route,  were  miles  and  miles  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  ration  dumps,  some  of  them  fed  by  light  railways 
from  depots  further  back.  Here  you  would  see  long  lines 
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of  empty  limbers  and  lorries  waiting  for  their  loads;  food 
for  the  guns,  food  for  the  men,  and  rum.  The  shell  dumps 
were  flanked  with  thick  sandbag  walls,  each  dump  being 
made  of  many  isolated  compartments  to  minimize  the 
risks  of  explosion.  Everywhere  you  noticed  attempts  at 
camouflage,  although  all  these  works  were  at  least  fifteen 
kilometers  from  the  line  and  not,  I  think,  much  bothered 
at  that  time  by  bombing  or  shell-fire. 

If  only  all  France  might  through  life  look  to  me  like 
those  towns  did  on  that  first  morning!  Unfortunately, 
it  cannot  be  so.  Not  long  since,  I  revisited  some  of  the 
villages  in  that  area  and  found  them  dull  enough.  It 
was  I,  myself,  and  not  the  things  I  saw,  that  made  the 
scene  so  fine  to  my  eyes  on  that  first  day.  At  last,  I  kept 
telling  myself,  I  was  at  last  among  the  fellows  who  were 
fighting  the  war.  I  felt  still  like  an  onlooker,  but  as  one 
shortly  to  take  part.  And,  I  could  not  help  feeling,  a 
more  thrilling  part  than  the  rSle  allotted  to  many  of  these 
loaders  and  drivers  and  traffic-men  whom  we  were  passing. 

The  speed  of  the  lorry  seemed  prodigious.  My  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  foot-board  was  none  too  firm  and  I  had  to 
hold  on  very  tight  as  we  swept  around  corners  and  rattled 
bumpety-bump  over  the  rough  village  paving-stones.  All 
too  soon  the  driver  slipped  his  clutch  at  a  crossroads  and 
eased  her  to  a  stop  with  his  brakes.  “Quatre-Vents” 
read  the  sign-posts.  Just  a  crossroads,  nothing  more. 
The  lorry,  having  left  us,  drove  off  to  the  right,  edging 
again  to  the  back  country.  Our  way  was  south-east, 
across  a  tract  of  level  pock-marked  country  where  no 
road  lay.  A  traffic-man  pointed  the  direction — we  ought 
to  hit  the  Villers-au-Bois  road  near  the  Chateau  gates, 
he  said,  and  we  would  save  an  hour  by  cutting  direct 
across  country. 

We  had  no  map,  and  must  have  wandered  somewhat 
out  of  our  way  before  coming  to  a  little  hamlet  of  half- 
destroyed  cottages.  Here  we  bought  a  meal  of  a  crippled 
peasant  whose  wife  talked  cheerily  with  us  as  she  dipped 
the  potato-cubes  in  old  fat,  brought  to  a  boil  for  our  re¬ 
fection.  Her  husband  was  a  veteran,  not  of  the  wars  but 
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of  that  other  man-eating  institution,  the  mine.  His 
withered  arm  had  divorced  him  from  his  occupation,  and 
now  he  followed  the  smith’s  trade.  A  primitive  forge  and 
anvil  occupied  one  end  of  the  miserable  shack.  Where 
he  found  his  custom  was  a  question,  for  the  village  seemed 
deserted.  Indeed,  the  former  fighting  in  that  area  had 
not  left  many  of  the  thatch  and  tile  roofs  intact.  I  did 
not  know  the  name  of  the  place,  but  my  map  tells  me  it 
was  probably  Maisnil-Bouche.  After  eating  we  smoked 
quietly  for  some  time  by  monsieur’s  forge.  He  was  a  lean, 
hard  man,  who  seemed  to  have  known  little  but  work  and 
trouble  throughout  his  forty-odd  years.  His  deformity 
exaggerated  the  uncouthness  which  is  the  hall-mark  of  the 
French  miners  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  towns.  Gaunt  and 
grim,  saying  little,  his  stoicism  was  untouched  by  the 
wreck  of  his  life,  nay  the  wreck  of  his  whole  country. 
From  his  window  could  be  seen  the  slattern  streets  of  a 
town  where  people  no  longer  lived,  the  piles  of  rubbish 
and  filth  collecting  in  corners  of  walls,  which  nobody  cared 
enough  to  clean  away.  The  walls  themselves  often  half 
broken  down,  and  blackened  relics  of  furniture  inside  the 
houses.  Farther  away  the  untilled  fields  drawing  towards 
the  east  where  over  clump  of  trees  or  jagged  spur  he  would 
see  at  night  the  flashes  of  the  guns.  His  cheery  little  wife 
seemed  out  of  place  there,  an  atom  of  bright  life  amid 
desolation;  but  the  crippled  miner  was  of  a  piece  with  the 
scene. 

As  the  shadows  of  the  afternoon  lengthened,  McCuaig 
and  I  passed  a  sentry  on  guard  over  a  noble  gateway  and 
strode  down  the  long  avenue  of  trees  that  led,  still  east¬ 
ward,  to  Chateau  de  la  Haie.  We  soon  came  to  the  chateau 
itself  (evidently  a  headquarters  of  some  sort,  for  its  vi¬ 
cinity  was  alive  with  orderlies  and  motor-cyclists,  and  men 
holding  horses,  and  there  was  music  from  within  where  a 
sign  read  “Officers’  Tea  Room”);  next  we  took  a  road 
which  led  us  through  the  park,  down  a  muddy  hill,  past 
an  elaborate  steaming  bath-house,  up  another  hill  even 
muddier  and  finally  brought  us  face  to  face  with  a  sentry 
standing  guard  over  a  side-avenue  in  a  pleasant  grove, 
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whose  red  and  green  patches  told  us  we  had  arrived  at 
First  Brigade  reinforcement  area.  In  another  moment 
we  had  presented  ourselves  to  a  captain  who  turned  out 
to  be  the  commandant,  and  were  being  hospitably  wel¬ 
comed  into  the  mess,  a  T-shaped  hut  larger  than  the 
others  which  composed  the  camp.  Our  last  night’s  ad¬ 
venture  had  not  left  us  with  any  great  hope  of  finding 
comfortable  quarters  near  the  line,  and  we  were  hardly 
prepared  for  the  scene  which  opened  before  us  as  we 
entered  the  mess. 


CHAPTER  III. 


GLIMPSES  OF  THE  FRONT 

BEFORE  a  roaring  fire  in  a  stone  fire-place,  several 
officers  were  dozing  in  easy  chairs  which  looked  to 
have  been  cleverly  improvised  from  cut  limbs,  sack¬ 
ing,  sandbags,  and  other  handy  material.  The  firelight 
filled  the  little  room  with  a  warm  brightness  and  revealed 
walls  tastefully  finished  in  slats  of  un-barked  wood,  win¬ 
dows  with  real  curtains,  and  in  the  background  a  piano. 
Here  was  certainly  an  oasis  one  would  not  have  expected 
to  find  in  such  a  desert  of  mud.  The  officers  rose  to  greet 
McCuaig  and  myself  and  we  recognized  among  them  some 
old  acquaintances,  bound  for  the  other  units  of  the  First 
Brigade.  We  discovered,  too,  that  there  was  a  well- 
stocked  bar  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  A  door  led  to  a 
further  chamber  set  at  right  angles  to  this  one,  forming 
the  shank  of  the  T.  One  could  see  a  table  set  with  a  white 
cloth  and  lit  with  red-shaded  candles.  An  orderly,  im¬ 
maculate  in  his  khaki,  was  about  the  dinner  arrangements. 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  would  be  no  use  in 
being  surprised  at  anything  that  might  offer  itself  in  this 
land  that  seemed  so  topsy-turvy,  where  you  passed  in  a 
step  from  the  icy  cheerlessness  of  a  wind-swept  school- 
house  to  cosy  dining-appointments  suggesting  the  luxury 
of  West-end  club-life. 

This  was  our  home  for  a  week.  Later  in  the  evening 
arrived  John  Gordon  and  Grassett,  also  from  Calonne- 
Ricouart  and  bound  for  the  Fourth.  We  were  all  lodged 
in  a  hut  some  fifty  paces  from  the  mess,  the  hut  being 
divided  by  canvas  partitions  into  several  cubicles,  each  of 
which  was  provided  with  one  or  more  chicken-wire  bunks, 
a  primitive  chair  and  wash  stand,  and  a  stove  made  of  a 
hard-tack  tin.  This  edifice,  which  we  shared  with  eight 
or  nine  other  transients,  was  of  the  Nisson  type;  it  had 
no  walls,  but  was  built  of  curved  sections  of  corrugated 
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iron  which  arched  from  wooden  footings  at  each  side  and 
joined  at  top  centre.  It  looked  like  a  section  of  giant 
water-pipe  lying  flat  and  half  buried  in  the  ground.  It 
had  a  door  and  windows  at  each  end,  but  no  other  open¬ 
ings  except  where  holes  had  been  cut  in  the  iron  semi¬ 
circle  through  which  four  or  five  crazy  stove-pipes  stuck 
out.  The  stoves  smoked  rather  more  than  they  warmed, 
and  the  wash-water  was  sometimes  frozen  in  the  mornings, 
but  these  were  minor  discomforts.  Snug  in  our  bed-rolls 
at  night,  those  last  moments  before  the  cigarette  was 
snubbed  and  the  candle  blown  out,  we  would  speak  of  our 
good  luck,  with  only  a  faint  feeling  of  uneasiness  as  we 
listened  to  the  dull  booming  of  the  guns  up  in  front  and 
wondered  how  long  it  would  be  before  we  made  their 
closer  acquaintance. 

Our  duties  were  light.  A  stroll  to  the  open  space 
beyond  the  grove  each  morning,  half-an-hour  on  parade, 
then  the  men  were  turned  over  to  N.C.O.  instructors  and 
we  officers  knocked  off.  There  was  more  rain  and  sleet 
and  less  sunshine  as  November  gave  way  to  December, 
and  we  spent  most  of  our  time  in  the  mess.  One  day 
Heber  Rogers  appeared,  and  we  learned  that  the  Fourth 
was  in  billets  at  Gouy  Servins,  not  more  than  three  kilo¬ 
meters  away.  Heber’s  account  of  the  battalion  and  its 
ways  keyed  us  up,  but  he  could  give  no  hope  of  new  officers 
being  called  for  immediately.  All  the  companies  were 
full,  seven  or  eight  lieutenants  in  each.  He  had  joined 
them  a  couple  of  days  before,  as  they  came  out  of  the  line 
at  St.  Pierre.  A  new  commanding  officer  had  recently 
taken  over,  replacing  Lt.-Col.  Thomson,  whom  a  sniper’s 
bullet  had  killed  a  week  or  so  earlier.  Heber  gave  us  news 
of  Amsden  and  Ostic,  brothers-in-arms  still,  in  Don  com¬ 
pany.  That  evening  an  older  acquaintance  whom  I  had 
not  expected  to  meet  came  into  the  ante-room — Neil 
Fergusson,  a  classmate  of  my  school-days  at  St.  Andrews 
College.  He  was  a  company  officer  in  C  company  of  the 
Fourth,  an  old  timer  with  the  battalion,  and  I  eagerly 
accepted  his  invitation  to  pay  the  company  mess  a  visit. 

Next  afternoon  McCuaig  and  I  made  our  way  to  Gouy 
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Servins  and  found  it  as  loathsome  a  hole  as  its  name  would 
indicate.  Of  all  the  bad  billeting  places  I  have  ever  known 
the  worst  is  Gouy  Servins  as  I  saw  it  that  day,  with  a 
cold  rain  inundating  the  unpaved  streets  where  you  could 
not  avoid  walking  through  puddles  ankle  deep,  and  cheer¬ 
less  ruins  housing  troops  whose  capacity  for  anything 
higher  in  the  scale  than  mere  hoglike  existence  seemed 
to  have  been  soaked  and  frozen  out  of  them.  There  was 
no  estaminet  visible,  no  comfortable  farm-house  even,  and 
such  soldiers  as  showed  themselves  were  slinking  from 
shelter  to  shelter,  cursing  the  mud.  Inside  the  gates  of  a 
mean  chateau  stood  four  Nisson  huts  evidently  used  as 
company  headquarters.  With  some  show  of  diffidence 
we  entered  the  nearest  of  them.  It  turned  out  to  be 
Don  company,  and  the  only  occupants  were  our  old 
friends  Amsden  and  Ostic,  who  sat  at  a  table  writing 
letters.  Their  greeting  was  hearty  but  they  could  not 
help  throwing  on  a  little  dog  at  our  expense.  They  were 
glad  to  see  that  we  young  fellows  were  the  right  stuff 
after  all,  glad  we  had  not  dallied  long  at  the  base,  but  had 
come  right  up  into  the  fighting  area.  Hoped  we  would 
soon  be  sent  over  as  regular  troops  and  promised  to  show 
us  the  ropes.  In  the  midst  of  their  raillery  two  of  the 
senior  officers  of  the  company  came  in,  upon  which  our 
veterans  of  two  days  quieted  down  somewhat  and  intro¬ 
duced  us,  a  ceremony  which  was  attended  by  the  pouring 
of  whiskey  into  tin  cups.  Before  we  left  the  hut  we  were 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  Don  company  crowd,  and 
carried  away  a  happy  remembrance  of  them.  I  have  often 
wondered  why  I  did  not  decide  then  and  there  to  link  up 
with  Don  if  ever  the  chance  came.  Such  a  choice  would 
have  made  my  first  weeks  with  the  Fourth  a  happier 
experience;  but  Bill  Gregory  had  commanded  No.  10 
platoon,  C  company  before  his  death  at  Vimy,  and  I 
nursed  an  ambition  to  fill  his  place. 

We  called  at  C  company  hut  that  day,  but  found 
nobody  there  we  knew.  We  did  not  pass  the  threshold, 
as  the  day  was  wearing  on.  Christmas  was  already  in¬ 
prospect  and  we  had  learned  that  battalion  Christmas 
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cards  might  be  obtained  at  headquarters.  Next,  then, 
to  the  orderly  room,  a  squalid  ruin  on  a  street  corner, 
where  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  Major  Paddy  Griffin, 
the  adjutant,  a  busy,  young  thin  man  who  only  took 
time  to  direct  us  to  the  billet  of  Major  Stagg,  the  acting 
O.C.  We  thought  the  ascetic-looking  adjutant  might 
have  displayed  a  little  more  cordial  interest  in  us,  but  set 
down  his  brusqueness  to  the  cares  of  his  position. 

Major  Stagg’s  billet  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crazy 
village,  almost  in  the  open  country.  We  knocked,  and  a 
French  peasant  opened  to  us.  I  started  to  query  him, 
but  a  boyish  voice,  “Come  on  in!”  rang  from  beyond  a 
closed  door  and  without  further  words  we  entered  the 
major’s  apartment.  The  acting  O.C.  was  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  enjoying  the  warmth  of  a  stove,  while  clouds  of 
tobacco  hung  around  the  tiny  room.  I  can  remember 
him  still,  with  his  head  close  cropped  and  the  “Gott  Mil 
Uns”  Hun  belt  about  his  waist,  rising  to  shake  hands  and 
welcoming  us  to  the  old  Fourth.  He  made  us  at  home 
in  a  moment,  seating  us  on  the  bed,  where  he  could  look 
us  over  thoroughly  while  he  asked  us  about  Blighty  and 
Canada.  Jack  Stagg — he  wasn’t  the  sort  to  parade  his 
rank — quickly  won  us  to  him  and  the  unit  he  adored. 
As  we  walked  back  to  Chateau  de  la  Haie  with  our  little 
packets  of  Christmas  cards  in  our  inner  pockets  we  felt 
hungrier  than  ever  for  the  day  when  we  would  be  truly 
Fourth  men. 

However,  a  few  days  were  to  pass  before  I  said  good¬ 
bye  to  the  comforts  of  Chateau  de  la  Haie;  McCuaig  and 
I  had  two  more  expeditions  together.  The  first  of  these 
was  towards  the  east,  along  the  road  which  runs  from 
Gouy  Servins  forward  to  Souchez.  At  the  sharp  turn 
where  the  road  angles  closer  to  the  slopes  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Lorette  we  heard  our  names  shouted,  and  out  from 
some  artillery  lines  ran  three  of  our  old  Bantam  N.C.O’s; 
Cpl.  Bentley,  Pte.  Burland  and  Acting-Pay  Sgt.  Brookes, 
all  of  them  now  drivers  in  the  48th  Batty.,  C.F.A.  They 
had  been  through  Passchendaele  and  had  grim  stories  to 
tell  of  the  wrack  of  the  shells  on  the  Belgian  plain;  but 
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they  looked  both  healthy  and  happy  and  knew  their 
mules  by  their  first  names.  After  a  bit  of  chat  McCuaig 
and  I  left  the  boys  to  their  harness-job  and  pushed  on  to 
the  beautiful  ghost-town  of  Ablain  St.  Nazaire,  where 
thousands  of  Frenchmen  had  died  in  the  shadow  of  the 
pale  church  ruin  that  alone  remains. 

Gouy  Servins  is  not  far  by  road  from  Ablain  St.  Nazaire. 
But  they  are  far  as  the  poles  apart,  though  each  has  been 
touched  by  the  destrojdng  hand.  Gouy  is  a  doddering 
old  witch,  incurably  lacerated  by  blows  of  a  blunt  faggot 
in  the  hands  of  a  devil.  She  does  not  die,  but  her  sores 
fester  and  all  that  is  clean  shrinks  from  her  rottenness. 
Ablain  is  youth,  gay,  frivolous  and  beautiful,  white  in 
death.  War  has  given  her  a  dignity  that  she  never  thought 
to  possess,  in  the  old  days  when  she  was  a  thriving  thought¬ 
less  horse-racing  town,  the  sporting  centre  for  the  bloods 
of  the  mine  country.  The  hosts  of  Germany  and  France 
have  crossed  and  recrossed  her  gardens,  and  her  pctites 
rueUes  have  been  their  slaughter-houses.  They  have 
flattened  her  to  earth,  all  but  her  one  white  tower.  She 
is  become  nothing  but  a  name,  as  a  name  she  will  live  on 
while  Gouy  remains  unslain  and  pestilential. 

At  Ablain  we  turned  from  the  road  and  picked  our 
way  over  the  shattered  debris  that  had  once  been  people’s 
houses  and  barns,  passing  here  and  there  untended  graves 
of  the  French  dead.  Soon  we  were  ascending  the  difficult 
slope  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette.  Here  we  felt  actually 
in  touch  with  war.  Here,  in  these  trenches  which  seamed 
the  face  of  the  hill,  whole  battalions,  whole  divisions  of 
Frenchmen  had  fallen.  Every  square  yard  of  ground 
told  its  story  of  battle  and  death.  Water  bottles,  bullet- 
punctured;  the  rusty  barrels  of  carbines;  long  slender 
bayonets,  some  of  them  broken  in  two;  bombs  of  both 
French  and  German  design;  wisps  of  cloth  so  faded  that 
it  was  sometimes  impossible  to  distinguish  horizon-blue 
from  field-grey;  helmets — and  here  and  there  a  skull. 
There  were  fire-trenches  and  latrine-trenches  and  deep, 
crooked  communication  trenches;  thick  masses  of  wire 
showed  where  No  Man’s  Land  had  been  one  time  and 
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another.  You  saw  the  fire-steps  carefully  strengthened 
with  twisted  wattles  and  the  little  shelters  scooped  under 
the  parapet  where  men  slept  between  attack  and  counter¬ 
attack.  A  score  of  stout,  short-handled  German  spades 
showed  what  once  had  been  a  working-party  rendezvous; 
the  entrance  to  a  dug-out  partly  fallen  in  tempted  one  to 
penetrate  beneath  the  earth  and  read  what  secrets  that 
fighting  headquarters  might  reveal.  This  hillside  of 
white  chalk  with  its  blanket  of  fertile  loam  had  been  soaked 
in  men’s  blood  the  tragic  winter  of  T5.  The  scene  had 
its  effect  on  us  and  we  found  little  to  say  as  we  made  our 
way  to  the  top  of  the  eminence,  and  across  it  to  its  eastern¬ 
most  edge.  There  was  nothing  living  on  the  hill,  except 
at  one  place  where  in  a  half-buried  shelter  a  pair  of  sig¬ 
nallers  maintained  their  o-pip,  connected  by  telephone 
with  batteries  in  the  valley,  observing  the  fire  of  their  guns 
on  Lens. 

Dusk  had  succeeded  day  when  we  threw  ourselves  on 
the  ground  to  watch.  Our  vantage  point  was  well  chosen. 
Beyond  the  forward  slope  of  the  hill,  which  fell  gradually 
away  from  us,  could  be  seen  a  huge  plain,  with  the  dark 
blotch  of  Lens  lying  in  the  middle  distance.  The  war  lay 
spread  at  our  feet.  Here  first  we  learned  to  trace  the  course 
of  shells  from  first  distant  flash  until  the  explosion.  We 
heard  the  tat-tat-tat  of  the  machine  guns  and  saw  the 
graceful  flares,  commencing  in  a  spark  which  ascended 
out  of  the  darkness  and  became  a  slowly  falling  arc-light. 
Below  was  chaos  of  staccato  light  and  sound,  to  the  steady 
whirring  accompaniment  of  heavy  projectiles  rushing 
through  the  air  like  railvray  trains.  Order  seemed  to  have 
no  place  down  there.  At  one  moment  a  pretty,  ruby- 
coloured  signal  flare  lived  a  thrice  and  then  expired.  Close 
on  it  would  come  some  huge  shell-burst,  speaking  of 
destruction  as  it  lit  up  its  column  of  smoke  with  a  lurid, 
purple-red  glare.  We  were  not  close  enough  to  hear  the 
whine  of  the  shrapnel,  and  to  us  the  scene  was  tragic  only 
in  an  impersonal  way.  Its  vastness,  its  magnificence, 
was  the  dominant  note.  We  could  have  stayed  there 
longer  without  being  bored  but  the  advent  of  a  peckish 
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feeling  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  combined  with  fear  of 
losing  our  way,  conquered  our  curiosity  after  a  time  and 
we  retraced  our  steps. 

Our  other  expedition  was  of  less  account.  McCuaig 
had  a  brother  in  the  58th  Battery  and  learned  that  the 
unit’s  wagon-lines  were  at  Bouvigny  Boyeffles.  Thither 
we  walked  one  afternoon  through  the  Bois  de  Bouvigny, 
only  to  find  that  McCuaig,  Jr.,  was  up  the  line  with  the 
guns.  The  battery  sergeant  major  offered  to  take  us  up 
with  the  rations  that  night,  but  we  were  unwilling  to  re¬ 
main  overnight  away  from  headquarters  without  leave, 
so,  thanking  him  for  his  accommodation,  we  declined. 
The  artillery-men  used  us  hospitably  and  we  promised  to 
return  when  we  could  go  up  to  the  guns.  It  was  lucky  for 
me  that  we  had  the  sense  to  pass  up  this  tempting  ad¬ 
venture,  for  on  our  return  to  the  Chateau  I  was  warned  to 
proceed  next  day  to  join  my  battalion  at  Carency,  where 
the  unit  had  gone  into  reserve  billets  after  a  week’s  rest 
at  Gouy  Servins.  Grassett  and  Gordon  were  also  to  go, 
but  not  McCuaig. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  FOURTH  BATTALION 

MY  FAREWELL  to  Chateau  de  la  Haie  was  a  bath 
at  the  steam-house  in  the  hollow,  the  last  bath  I 
was  destined  to  enjoy  for  some  weeks.  Already. 
I  found  with  some  surprise,  I  was  lousy.  I  did  my  best  to 
rid  myself  of  the  vermin  and  succeeded  for  the  time, 
although  I  think  that  even  at  that  early  date  the  creatures 
had  established  a  breeding  place  in  the  leather  thong 
which  held  my  mother’s  locket  around  my  neck.  Work¬ 
ing  from  this  well  chosen  and  unsuspected  base  of  opera¬ 
tions  they  maintained  a  sporadic  campaign  during  the 
months  that  followed,  for  it  was  not  until  the  month  of 
June  that  I  discovered  the  leather  knots  loaded  with  eggs 
and  realized  with  disgust  how  careless  I  had  been. 

Grassett,  John  Gordon  and  I  walked  across  fields  to 
Carency,  the  day  being  fine  and  the  ground  hard  with  frost. 
We  found  the  four  companies  and  battalion  headquarters 
established  in  a  row  of  Nisson  huts  set  on  high  ground  near 
the  main  Carency  road  which  runs  back  to  Villers-au-Bois. 
The  group  of  huts  bore  the  name  Alberta  Camp.  A  meet¬ 
ing  of  company  commanders  was  in  session  in  the  B.H.Q. 
hut  when  we  reported,  and  Major  Stagg  as  second-in- 
command  of  the  battalion  introduced  us  to  Lieut.-Colonel 
Nelles,  after  which  we  were  asked  if  we  had  any  choice 
of  companies.  I  spoke  for  C  company,  Grassett  chose 
Don.  Gordon  cast  in  his  lot  with  mine.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  was  assented  to  by  the  colonel  and  he  introduced 
us  to  the  company  commanders,  who  were,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  Lieut.  Marshall,  (whom  I  had  known  at  Sandling) 
A,  Captain  Greacen,  B,  Captain  Davis,  C,  and  Lieut. 
Salsbury  M.C.,  Don.  The  moment  Captain  Davis  rose 
to  shake  hands  I  knew  I  had  made  a  mistake;  we  disliked 
each  other  from  the  start.  But  the  die  was  cast. 

My  first  impression  of  Harry  Lafayette  Nelles  was  not 
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altogether  favourable.  He  was  too  well-dressed,  too  smooth, 
and  in  the  few  moments  we  spent  at  headquarters  even  a 
newcomer  could  see  that  the  accord  which  should  exist 
between  a  commander  and  his  officers  was  lacking.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Colonel  Nelles  was  having  a  hard  time 
those  days.  He  had  pushed  himself,  so  the  word  went, 
into  prominence  through  his  concentration  on  the  display 
side  of  soldiering,  had  become  a  sort  of  “Brasso  King” 
in  the  commands  which  he  had  heretofore  held,  and  it 
was  his  ability  to  keep  the  soldiers  outwardly  clean  under 
adverse  conditions  which  had  resulted  in  his  obtaining  the 
coveted  promotion  to  battalion  commander  over  the  heads 
of  many  officers  in  the  division  senior  to  himself.  Only 
about  22  years  of  age,  some  said,  at  the  time  of  his  advance¬ 
ment  he  was  the  most  junior  major  of  the  division,  but  I 
think  that  cannot  have  been  the  case,  for  he  had  served 
as  a  captain  with  the  First  Battalion  early  in  the  war 
and  had  been  for  some  time  commandant,  with  rank  of 
major,  over  the  very  reinforcement  depot  which  I  had 
just  left.  I  seem  to  remember  hearing  it  said  that  Nelles 
was  the  man  whose  initiative  built  the  comfortable  mess 
I  have  described  at  Chateau  de  la  Haie;  and  I  can  well 
believe  it.  He  liked  a  bit  of  swank. 

He  had  not  been  in  the  line  since  early  in  the  war, 
having  been  employed  in  England  and  on  back  area  work; 
and  he  followed  Lieut. -Col.  A.  T.  Thomson,  D.S.O.,  M.C., 
a  man  of  totally  different  type,  who  had  been  the  idol  of 
the  battalion,  adored  alike  by  officers  and  men,  and  whose 
death  in  the  line  had  plunged  the  unit  in  grief. 

A  battalion  of  infantry  is  a  chameleon,  ceaselessly 
changing  its  colour  to  suit  the  changing  complexions  of  its 
commanding  officers.  The  Fourth  Canadian  Infantry 
Battalion  followed  the  rule.  It  had  started  out  under 
Birchall  by  earning  the  sobriquet  “The  Mad  Fourth”,  a 
catch  which  stuck  right  to  the  end,  even  being  chalked  on 
the  railway  coaches  in  which  the  “event uals”  rode  back 
to  Toronto.  But  the  madness  of  the  Fourth  appears  to 
have  been  an  intermittent  fever.  Birchall  engendered  it, 
Colquhoun  advertised  it,  Rae  damped  down  the  fire.  For 
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with  the  coming  of  Rae  we  first  discern  another  element 
creeping  in,  which  seems  as  difficult  to  mix  with  the  rugged 
abandon  of  the  early  days  as  oil  with  water — the  element 
of  cold  discipline.  One  gathers  that  when  the  prim  little 
colonel  was  finally  promoted  to  the  Staff  he  left  behind 
him  a  well  chastened  set  of  madmen.  He  was  a  while 
steady  Rae,  even  a  brilliant  Rae,  but  a  Rae  that  gave  out 
little  or  no  heat.  Thomson  succeeded;  things  began  im¬ 
mediately  to  warm  up.  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1917 
through  the  series  of  engagements  which  culminated  in 
Passchendaele,  Thomson  led  a  mob  of  enthusiasts.  Once 
more  it  was  the  “Mad  Fourth”  in  all  verity;  the  old  name, 
half -forgotten,  came  to  everyone’s  lips.  The  morale  of 
the  battalion  reached  its  crest.  Its  fighting  ability  was 
prodigious.  But  this  result  had  been  achieved  only  at  the 
expense  of  the  sartorial  perfection  which  had  been  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  Rae  regime.  Birchall,  I  fear,  would  have 
turned  over  in  his  grave  at  the  sight  of  the  battalion  in 
those  Passchendaele  days.  Under  Thomson’s  command 
the  Fourth  had  achieved  a  tradition  of  raggedness  and  dirt, 
superimposed  upon  its  ancient  reputation  for  hard  fighting. 
Then  Thomson  fell,  caught  by  a  sniper’s  bullet  while  taking 
a  short-cut  across  the  open  too  near  the  front  line  at  Lens. 
Nelles’  job  was  to  smarten  up  the  unit  without  sacrifice 
of  the  esprit  de  corps,  hard-won  by  dint  of  battles.  He 
must  burnish  the  sword,  yet  not  impair  its  strength.  It 
would  be  no  mean  feat,  and  for  some  time  after  the  new 
colonel’s  appearance  his  success  hung  in  the  balance. 

It  was  not  long  after  my  arrival  that  the  story  came 
back  to  us  how  Colonel  Nelles  had  said  at  a  party  given 
by  the  First  Battalion,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  made 
while  the  wine  flowed,  that  he  was  as  popular  in  Carency 
as  a  skunk  at  a  garden  party.  And  indeed  it  was  so. 
Col.  Nelles  never  became  the  popular  idol  that  Thomson 
had  been;  but  as  the  months  went  by  and  he  showed 
that  in  addition  to  his  bent  for  smartness  he  had  tactical 
ability  far  beyond  the  average,  a  sense  of  justice,  and 
(more  important  still)  his  full  share  of  personal  bravery, 
a  better  feeling  grew.  At  the  end  there  were  few  grumblers 
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and  a  great  share  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the  Fourth 
during  the  last  year  must  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  Col.  Nelles. 
He  had  the  excellent  qualities  of  youth  as  well  as  youth’s 
defects.  His  energy  and  enthusiasm,  while  often  the  cause 
of  needless  work  for  his  officers  and  men,  had  this  re¬ 
deeming  feature  that  he  made  few  blunders  of  note  and 
probably  saved  us  from  more  useless  tasks  than  he  im¬ 
posed.  I  always  found  him  fair  in  his  criticisms,  and 
anxious  to  be  reasonable  in  his  judgments. 

However,  I  was  not  to  see  much  of  Colonel  Nelles 
just  at  first.  My  initial  experiences  were  within  the 
bounds  of  the  company,  where  John  Gordon  and  I  were 
soon  installed  and  invited  by  Capt.  Davis  to  make  our¬ 
selves  at  home.  There  was  no  lack  of  space  in  the  hut 
and  we  found  two  wire  beds  which  could  be  repaired 
sufficiently  to  serve  us.  As  the  day  wore  on  we  grew 
acquainted  with  our  fellow-officers.  First,  Neil  Fergusson, 
whom  I  felt  I  knew  better  for  having  seen  him  a  week 
before  at  the  Chateau,  and  A.  P.  McKenzie,  whose 
thoughtful  face  and  thin  hair  came  back  to  me  across  the 
years  from  Varsity  where  he  had  been  a  student  at  Vic¬ 
toria.  Eric  Bottrill,  known  in  the  Company  by  the  de¬ 
lightful  name  of  “Bottles”,  welcomed  us  to  his  heart, 
although  I  had  known  him  only  very  slightly  at  Sandling 
camp  (I  think  he  read  in  our  eyes  a  distrust  of  our  cap¬ 
tain  and  hailed  us  as  allies  in  a  common  cause).  A  surly 
chap  named  Chapman,  who  seemed  to  be  of  the  old  soldier 
type,  and  Berry,  an  unhappy  officer  whose  constitution 
did  not  strike  one  as  equal  to  the  strain  of  continued  line 
work,  completed  the  tally.  Including  ourselves,  Captain 
Davis  had  seven  subalterns  in  his  flock. 

And  now  for  a  word  of  Captain  E.  R.  M.  Davis.  Eric 
Davis  rose  from  private  soldier  to  major  in  the  war,  was 
decorated  with  the  Military  Cross,  and  lost  his  life  when 
an  enemy  bullet  cracked  his  skull  at  Cambrai  shortly  before 
the  armistice.  Surely  if  anyone  should  be  shielded  by  the 
adage  de  mortuia;  it  is  he.  And  I  would  gladly  erase  from 
my  memory,  as  well  from  this  record,  all  trace  of  my  sorry 
relations  with  him.  But  a  true  story  must  contain  the 
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bitter  with  the  sweet,  must  chronicle  petty  things  with 
important,  especially  when  the  petty  and  unpleasant 
things  which  one  would  rather  omit  had  at  the  time  when 
they  occurred  false  importance  due  to  the  artificial  nature 
of  the  life  we  lived  and  the  absence  of  a  true  perspective. 
I  blame  myself  greatly,  I  cannot  help  blaming  Captain 
Davis  somewhat,  even  now;  and  while  he  captained  our 
company,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  blaming  him  altogether 
for  our  discords  and  jarrings.  He  had  good  qualities. 
He  was  a  hard  worker,  and  sincere.  Originally  an  English 
immigrant  to  Canada,  and  employed  on  a  farm,  he  en¬ 
listed  with  the  First  Division  and  won  his  way  up  the  lad¬ 
der.  But  the  flood  of  success  had  been  too  rapid.  He 
had  not  grown  with  the  job,  and  could  not  get  the  co¬ 
operation  of  his  officers,  because  it  was  always  too  apparent 
that,  he  distrusted,  envied  and  feared  them.  If  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  an  inferiority  complex,  Davis  had  one. 

In  justice  I  should  say  for  Captain  Davis  that  the  men 
and  N.C.O.’s  generally  respected  and  even  liked  him. 
He  would  have  made  a  good  sergeant-major. 

The  fireworks  started  that  evening.  Thoughtlessly  I 
precipitated  it,  by  making  the  suggestion,  innocent  enough, 
that  as  John  Gordon  and  I  had  arrived  at  the  same  time, 
we  should  toss  a  coin  to  decide  which  of  us  would  bo  senior 
in  the  company.  It  was  the  usual  thing  and  the  only 
fair  way  of  choosing.  But  Eric  Davis  was  no  coin-flipper. 
The  King  paid  him  to  make  decisions,  and  he  never  backed 
away  from  a  chance  of  showing  his  power.  I  had  spoken 
out  of  my  turn,  and  the  Captain  took  no  pains  to  gloss 
over  my  indiscretion.  I  learned  to  keep  my  mouth  shut 
(for  a  time)  and  became  at  that  moment  junior  subaltern. 
John  Gordon  was  more  pained  than  I  over  the  incident 
and  a  friendship  commenced  between  us  that  lasted  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

It  was  a  disconcerting  first  night.  A  bridge  four  was 
formed;  rather  than  appear  to  feel  the  captain’s  snub  I 
accepted  his  invitation  to  take  a  hand,  although  protesting 
that  I  knew  very  little  of  the  game.  I  played  badly. 
Davis  flew  into  a  temper  and  used  a  sneering  tone  that  I 
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resented.  I  laid  down  my  hand  and  resolved  not  to  play 
again  in  the  company,  which  resolution  I  kept.  Next 
morning,  not  knowing  just  what  was  expected,  and  fresh 
from  the  easy  ways  of  Chateau  de  la  Haie,  I  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  late  on  parade,  and  took  a  tirade  that  was 
not  to  my  taste.  I  began  to  appreciate  what  I  was  up 
against,  and  others  of  the  crowd  came  to  me  privately 
and  warned  me  that  I  was  likely  to  be  subjected  to  perse¬ 
cution.  So  I  laid  my  plans  wisely  and  from  that  time  on 
I  did  not  subject  myself  to  affronts.  Of  course,  the  trouble 
did  not  end  there.  But  I  was  beginning  to  know  my 
man. 

My  first  parade  with  the  Fourth  was  an  eye-opener. 
The  reasons  for  Colonel  Nelles’  unpopularity  were  easy  to 
see.  My  previous  experiences  in  France  had  led  me  to 
believe  that  parades  were  conducted  in  a  most  easy-going 
fashion.  Indeed  this  was  the  case  in  most  units  and  had 
been  up  to  very  recently  in  the  Fourth.  But  the  old 
order  had  changed  and  the  muddy  field  at  Carency  wit¬ 
nessed  a  scene  that  for  smartness  would  not  have  dis¬ 
graced  Bexhill.  The  companies  formed  on  private  parade 
grounds,  they  marched  a  few  yards  to  their  positions  in 
battalion.  The  officers,  who  had  left  the  companies  after 
inspection,  rejoined  their  commands  when  the  battalion 
was  taken  over  by  the  adjutant.  There  was  a  swift  in¬ 
spection  by  the  O.C.,  a  short  harangue  which  provoked 
muttered  imprecations  from  the  men,  and  then,  very 
quickly,  the  welcome  dismissal.  It  was  next  morning 
that  I  was  first  given  the  task  of  inspecting  a  platoon, 
No.  10  as  it  fell  out.  1  had  no  fault  to  find  with  anything 
but  the  rifle-barrels,  some  of  which  were  in  a  frightful 
condition.  This  was  a  surprise  to  me,  for  I  had  been  taught 
over  and  over  again  that  a  soldier  on  active  service  treats 
his  rifle  in  all  ways  as  his  best  friend.  The  majority  of 
these  Lee  Enfields  looked  as  if  they  had  been  utterly 
neglected  for  weeks.  When  I  asked  Sergeant  Bradley 
what  excuse  there  was  for  such  a  state  of  affairs,  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  rifles  had  been  used  for  firing  rifle-grenades, 
which  ruined  the  barrel,  he  said,  so  that  only  a  certain 
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number  were  allowed  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  I  was 
glad  after  hearing  the  sergeant’s  explanation  that  I  had 
not  got  gone  after  the  men  with  the  dirty  rifles. 

That  night — it  must  have  been  the  6th  or  7th  of  De¬ 
cember — our  company  was  detailed  for  working  party  and 
I  was  named  as  one  of  the  three  duty  officers.  We  geared 
ourselves  with  warm  clothes  and  about  four  o’clock  slid 
down  from  the  high  ground  to  the  road,  where  the  troops 
were  standing  easy  with  rifles  and  equipment  in  the  half- 
light  of  dusk.  I  took  the  rear  of  the  company,  which 
mustered  I  suppose  about  a  hundred  men,  and  we  moved 
off  in  fours  toward  Souchez.  I  found  myself  walking 
beside  a  corporal.  Soon  after  we  started  one  of  the  men, 
an  undersized,  pitiful,  rather  elderly  soldier,  dropped  out 
and  waited  to  speak  to  me.  He  was  unfit  for  the  job, 
he  said;  his  feet  were  sore.  He  had  gone  to  the  doctor, 
who  had  told  him  to  stay  off  his  feet  as  much  as  possible. 
I  suspected  the  man  of  malingering,  but  questioned  my 
new  friend  the  corporal,  who  advised  me  to  let  the  fellow 
go  back.  “He’s  not  the  sort  to  quit  before  he  has  to,” 
was  the  corporal’s  comment.  So  without  further  ado,  I 
turned  the  man  back  to  camp,  learning  for  the  first  time 
how  it  felt  to  have  power  in  France,  how  easy  it  was  in  the 
silence  and  darkness  to  make  decisions,  unhampered  by 
red  tape.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  never  ran  across  a  great 
deal  of  malingering.  Such  as  was  attempted  was  usually 
the  inspiration  of  the  few  well-known  leadswingers,  and  in 
the  end  these  fellows  had  to  do  more  work  than  anyone 
else,  because  the  whole  world  ranged  itself  against  them. 

At  Souchez  corners  we  took  the  light  railway,  blunder¬ 
ing  around  in  the  dark  in  a  tangled  mass  of  switches  and 
tracks  until  everyone  was  lost  several  times,  then  packing 
the  troops  tight  as  sardines  in  the  toy-like  flat-cars,  and 
waiting  what  seemed  hours  until  finally  the  little  engine 
got  into  motion  and  we  slid  through  the  ruins  of  the  town 
and  followed  the  Souchez  River  eastward,  drawing  always 
closer  to  Vimy  slope. 

It  was  quite  dark — between  seven  and  eight  o’clock — 
when  we  passed  through  what  remained  of  the  village 
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of  Angres,  on  our  way  towards  la  Coulotte,  where  there 
was  once  a  brewery  at  a  cross-roads.  Angres  was  revealed 
to  us  as  a  fantastic  nightmare  of  battered  walls  and  roof¬ 
less  houses,  with  trenches  everywhere  and  all  the  debris 
of  war  piled  up  in  confusion  where  streets  and  gardens  had 
been.  At  times  our  train  passed  right  through  houses; 
constantly  we  hugged  the  high  walls  of  thick  masonry. 
Open  spaces,  one  judged,  were  not  popular. 

The  novel  interest  of  the  scene  made  me  forget  the  cold 
and  stiffness  of  my  legs,  cramped  as  they  were  in  the 
primitive  coach.  From  Angres  to  la  Coulotte  is  a  straight 
run  through  open  flat  country,  and  soon  we  were  detrain¬ 
ing  in  a  wilderness  of  rank  growth  and  shell-holes,  with  no 
indication  of  whereabouts  or  direction  except  such  as 
could  be  gained  by  reference  to  the  stars  above,  or  deduced 
from  the  noise  of  firing  and  the  gun-flashes  forward  of  us. 

A  long  single  file  was  formed,  of  which  I  was  last  man, 
and  we  moved  off  to  the  tune  of  “Wire  overhead!”  or  “Hole 
on  the  right!”  the  warnings  passed  back  from  man  to  man 
which  facilitate  progress  by  night  over  broken  and  shell- 
swept  ground.  Fifty  yards  or  so  from  the  railway  tracks 
we  passed  a  sort  of  excavation  dug  into  the  face  of  a  mound, 
where  tools  were  handed  out,  a  shovel  to  every  man, 
every  second  man  a  pick,  for  our  task  was  to  dig  a  cable- 
trench.  Of  course  at  that  time  I  had  no  idea  of  the  merits 
of  demerits  of  a  cable-trench  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
diggers.  I  later  learned  that  for  time  consumed  and  general 
disagreeableness  it  was  one  of  the  worst  back-area  jobs 
known  to  the  troops;  especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  the 
trench  had  to  be  dug  down  the  full  six  feet  through  chalk 
formation  (not  to  speak  of  the  Route  Nationale  and  the 
brewery  cellar),  then  wire  laid  in  the  ditch  and  the  whole 
filled  in  and  camouflaged  before  Fritz’s  spying  planes 
could  get  a  line  on  the  new  work  by  morning  light.  It  was 
a  man’s  job  for  every  man. 

The  long  line  ceased  wavering  forward  and  an  engineer 
corporal  who  had  sprung  up  from  the  void  began  allotting 
the  men  their  tasks,  along  a  piece  of  white  tape  laid  on  the 
ground.  Six  feet  to  each  man  he  measured  out;  then  the 
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troops  retired  to  some  ten  paces  from  the  work,  laid  down 
their  rifles,  took  off  their  equipment,  and  without  haste 
set  in  to  break  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  N.C.O.’s 
hovered  around  settling  disputes  and  encouraging  the 
workers.  There  seemed  nothing  for  me  to  do;  after  a 
while  I  wandered  off  with  Berry  to  have  a  look  at  an 
abandoned  concrete  pill-box  near  the  Lens-Arras  road. 
Our  cable  trench  ran  nearly  parallel  to  the  great  road  and 
about  one  hundred  yards  back  of  it  at  this  point,  edging 
closer  until  it  crossed  the  road  on  an  angle  at  the  brewery. 
A  line  of  splintered  tree-trunks,  spaced  off  like  grisly 
sentinels,  marked  where  the  fine  avenue  of  trees  had  stood, 
and  cobblestones  which  the  bursting  shells  had  flung  far 
from  their  bed  in  the  roadway  lay  cluttered  all  around. 

The  pill-box,  with  its  narrow  loop-holes  that  reminded 
one  of  log  block-houses  at  the  Old  Fort  back  home,  with 
its  massive  walls  and  filth-littered  floor,  did  not  hold  my 
interest  long.  When  I  returned  the  boys  had  already  got 
below  the  frost  and  were  making  good  headway,  except  in 
the  places  where  chalk  predominated.  Some  of  the  luckier, 
or  more  industrious,  or  both,  were  down  so  far  that  they 
showed  only  stooped  head  and  shoulders.  I  left  Berry 
and  wandered  on  alone,  following  the  trench  until  I  came 
to  the  heaps  of  brick-rubble  that  marked  the  cross-roads. 
Here  the  activity  seemed  more  than  redoubled.  Swarms 
of  men  were  engaged  in  clearing  away  debris  from  a  tunnel 
which  was  being  pushed  through  under  the  road.  A  con¬ 
stant  drum-fire  of  obscenity  filled  the  air.  Fortunately 
the  footing  was  good,  or  there  would  have  been  a  grist  of 
accidents  among  these  men  staggering  with  bags  full  of 
debris  over  the  uneven  ground.  As  it  was,  one  lay  quietly 
on  his  back  with  a  white  bandage  on  his  foot.  I  supposed 
he  had  dug  his  pick  into  it. 

A  covered  incline  led  downwards  into  the  cellar  of  some 
former  brewery  building  and  a  dim  light  showed  at  the 
further  end.  Men  were  coming  and  going,  so  I  determined 
to  explore.  I  found  a  large  underground  room  at  the  end 
of  this  passage,  and  in  it  a  coffee  bar  enjoying  excellent 
patronage.  I  was  not  the  only  officer  in  this  subterranean 
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free  lunch,  although  the  bulk  of  the  customers  were  men 
who  had  dodged  the  corporal’s  eye  for  the  sake  of  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  rest  and  refreshment.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  quite 
the  thing  to  stay  long;  I  drank  my  coffee  and  departed, 
making  room  at  the  bar  for  a  new  contingent  of  thirsty 
diggers. 

I  commenced  pacing  back  and  forward  along  the  work 
and  continued  this  exercise,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes 
in  company,  for  a  long  time.  The  trench  grew  deeper  by 
almost  imperceptible  degrees.  Here  and  there  a  man, 
unused  perhaps  to  such  labour,  gave  in  and  lay  panting 
beside  his  task  while  some  N.C.O.  spelled  him  off.  Others, 
who  had  worked  with  a  zest  until  they  had  dug  themselves 
well  into  the  earth,  took  advantage  of  the  shelter  of  the 
narrow  ditch  to  crouch  and  enjoy  a  smoke.  The  depth 
of  the  trench  now  nearing  the  required  six  feet,  engineers 
in  plain  sappers’  garb,  but  with  the  authority  of  lieutenants 
and  the  hauteur  of  brigadiers,  passed  up  and  down,  poking 
their  long  staves  into  the  ditch  everywhere  to  determine 
its  depth.  This  led  to  frequent  altercation  between  the 
diggers  and  their  judges,  when  the  spadesmen  showed 
themselves  masters  of  vituperation.  Occasionally  one  of 
the  under-dogs  would  gain  an  advantage  by  digging  a  little 
well  in  the  bottom  of  his  bit  of  trench  and  deftly  guiding 
into  it  the  sapper’s  measuring  rod.  This  ruse,  often  tried, 
seldom  succeeded.  At  last,  though,  even  the  inexorable 
sappers  had  been  satisfied  and  one  by  one  the  tired  men 
were  released  from  their  toil  and  climbed  out  to  sprawl 
contentedly  on  the  cold  ground  beyond  the  heap  of  lumpy 
earth  thrown  out  of  the  excavation. 

It  had  been  hard  work,  those  last  eighteen  inches. 
The  trench,  never  over-wide,  narrowed  at  the  bottom,  and 
a  man  had  to  use  pick  and  shovel  in  cramped  quarters  and 
throw  the  heavy  spadefuls  high  above  his  head. 

The  digging  done,  a  long  wait  ensued,  while  our  men 
renewed  their  scornful  strafing  of  the  sappers.  It  was 
past  midnight  and  colder.  A  huge  naval  gun  behind  us 
had  commenced  firing,  and  that  might  at  any  time  draw 
a  reply  from  Fritz.  Meanwhile  there  was  some  hitch  in 
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the  cable-laying,  which  the  infantrymen  were  only  too 
willing  to  ascribe  to  stupidity.  Engineer  officers  and  men 
hurried  up  and  down  the  line  fumbling  with  the  snake¬ 
like  bunch  of  wires  to  be  buried.  The  tunnelers,  too, 
were  tardy,  having  met  with  hard  resistance  in  burrowing 
through  the  stout  cellar  walls  of  the  brewery  and  the  time- 
hardened  substructure  of  the  Lens-Arras  Road.  Event¬ 
ually  the  cable  was  laid  and  our  men  sprang  to  their  shovels 
for  the  easier  task  of  filling  in  the  trench.  Tools  were 
handed  back  to  the  dump-men,  we  reboarded  the  little 
trucks,  and  towards  dawn,  completely  stiffened  now  with 
cold,  we  limped  off  at  Souchez  junction  and  straggled  back 
to  our  Carency  billets.  My  first  working  party  was  over. 
It  had  proved  more  wearing  than  I  had  expected,  and  after 
twelve  hours  in  the  cold  air  I  was  glad  to  drink  a  big  tin 
mug  of  tea  and  turn  in,  with  the  assurance  that  there 
would  be  no  parade  to-morrow. 

I  must  have  been  up  the  line  again  next  night — at  least 
I  know  there  were  two  cable-trench  parties  and  one  road- 
repair  party  from  Carency  that  I  took  part  in  and  some  of 
them  were  on  successive  nights.  The  second  cable-trench 
night  was  much  the  same  as  the  first,  except  that  there 
was  some  shelling  near  us — not  close  enough  to  interrupt 
the  work,  however.  The  last  of  my  working  parties  near 
la  Coulotte  was  less  arduous  and  more  interesting.  Great 
shell-holes  had  been  blown  in  Regina  Road,  one  of  the  mud 
tracks  leading  forward  towards  Avion,  and  we  lugged 
debris  of  all  sorts  to  fill  these  in  and  make  the  road  passable. 
I  jumped  into  this  work  with  a  will  and  kept  warm.  But 
the  night  I  really  enjoyed  was  a  trip  up  through  Givenchy 
to  the  Red  Line  on  reconnaissance  with  McKenzie  and  a 
couple  of  corporals. 

A.  P.  McKenzie,  later  destined  to  become  adjutant  of 
the  battalion,  was  congenial  company  with  me  from  our 
first  meeting.  He  had  joined  the  Fourth  two  or  three 
weeks  before  my  arrival  at  Chateau  de  la  Haie,  and  had 
done  the  last  St.  Pierre  trip  with  them — the  disastrous 
seven  days  in  front  line  which  had  lost  Colonel  Thomson 
to  the  battalion.  Chosen  to  command  our  little  recon- 
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naissance  party,  McKenzie  spread  a  huge  map  on  the 
table  and  together  we  studied  out  the  ground.  We  would 
keep  to  the  right  of  Souchez,  follow  a  road  up  and  over  the 
Vimy  Ridge  and  take  a  new  start  from  the  market-place  at 
Givenchy.  From  then  on  we  might  have  some  difficulty 
in  finding  landmarks.  Our  job  was  to  find  a  certain  dis¬ 
used  trench  shown  on  the  map  as  connecting  up  with  the 
Red  Line,  and  to  report  on  the  condition  of  this  trench, 
and  its  suitability  for  accommodating  a  reserve  company 
of  troops. 

Presumably  I  expected  that  there  would  be  something 
about  the  appearance  of  the  Red  Line  to  explain  why  it 
was  so  called.  It  was  only  later  that  I  learned  how  they 
name  lines  of  defence  in  war — from  the  colour  of  chalk  used 
by  the  staff  officer  in  marking  the  line  on  his  map. 

At  five  o’clock  we  set  forth.  I  remember  that  Heber 
Rogers  was  of  the  party,  detailed  from  another  company. 
There  might  have  been  fifteen  or  so  of  us  all  told.  We 
followed  a  light-railway  track  to  the  base  of  the  Ridge  and 
then  turned  to  the  right  along  a  well-defined  track  leading 
abruptly  to  higher  ground.  There  was  some  argument  as 
to  the  proper  course  to  take,  and  soon  we  separated,  Rogers 
being  among  those  who  took  a  divergent  way.  In  the  wake 
of  McKenzie  I  made  my  way  along  the  chalk  path,  skirt¬ 
ing  shell-holes,  avoiding  bits  of  rusty  wire,  crossing  scores 
of  dilapidated  trenches,  ceaselessly  climbing.  We  were 
traversing  the  old  battlefield  of  April  9th,  1917,  on  our 
way  to  the  Pimple.  At  one  time  we  seemed  to  have  utterly 
lost  our  way  and  groped  blindly.  We  came  to  a  strong 
wire  enclosure  which  seemed  to  be  a  cemetery  and  there 
was  a  huge  central  mound  which  some  one  said  must  be 
the  base  of  the  proposed  Vimy  memorial.  Then  suddenly 
we  chanced  upon  a  well-laid  plank  road  running  at  right 
angles  to  our  course.  This  led  us  eastward  into  Givenchy. 

Such  progress  was  indeed  satisfactory,  yet  our  satis¬ 
faction  was  short-lived.  We  had  made  much  of  Givenchy 
in  studying  the  map.  McKenzie  had  said  over  and  over 
again  “First  to  find  Givenchy  market-square,  that  will 
give  us  our  bearings.”  But  I  am  afraid  that  McKenzie 
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no  more  than  any  other  of  us  had  pictured  Givenchy  as  we 
were  to  find  it  that  pitch-black  night.  The  road,  which 
had  led  through  open  country,  now  was  flanked  by  piles  of 
debris.  There  was  no  indication  that  it  followed  the  line 
of  any  peace-time  village  street.  No  sequence  of  walls, 
no  regularity  anywhere  from  which  one  could  divine  where 
the  centre  of  the  town  had  been.  We  were  indeed  in 
Givenchy,  but  no  wiser  now  than  ever  for  we  could  not 
find  the  market  place. 

We  trudged  on  through,  halting  at  intervals  to  look  for 
possible  landmarks,  and  as  the  road  seemed  to  swing  out 
of  our  proper  direction,  we  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  it 
when  the  slow  lumbering  of  a  cart  over  the  heavy  planks 
met  our  ears  and  we  waited  to  question  the  driver.  Slowly 
the  cart  approached,  from  the  direction  of  the  line.  The 
driver,  a  sapper,  knew  very  little,  and  what  he  could  tell 
was  meaningless  to  us  for  he  knew  the  roads  by  vernacular 
names  only,  but  we  gathered  from  his  gestures  that  by 
following  the  planks  half  a  mile  we  would  come  to  a  sort 
of  round-point  where  some  mud  tracks  diverged.  We  set 
on  again,  and  coming  to  the  cross-roads,  got  fuller  infor¬ 
mation  from  a  middle-aged  soldier  whose  sole  duty  seemed 
to  be  to  sit  as  close  as  possible  to  a  glowing  brazier  he  had 
manufactured  out  of  some  old  tin.  By  following  the  course 
he  laid  out — taking  this  track  as  far  as  Dead  Horse  Corner 
and  then  swerving  to  the  left — we  would  surely  arrive  at 
the  Red  Line.  His  instructions  proved  correct.  After 
much  doubt  and  stumbling  we  came  to  a  trench  in  fairly 
good  condition;  by  a  bit  of  good  fortune  which  we  did  not 
expect  this  trench  proved  to  be  manned  and  we  were 
directed  to  a  headquarters  dugout.  I  think  this  was  a 
brigade  headquarters.  McKenzie  alone  of  our  party 
descended  to  investigate  and  soon  returned  with  an  officer 
who  told  us  how  we  would  find  the  disused  bit  we  were 
looking  for.  For  another  hour,  then,  we  followed  the  zig¬ 
zag  course  of  the  Red  Line  northward  until  it  trailed  away 
in  nothingness,  and  finally  ended  abruptly  in  an  embank¬ 
ment.  McKenzie  had  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  location  by 
this  time,  and  at  his  heels  we  cut  along  homeward  across 
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country  until  we  found  the  plank  road.  I  had  been  in  the 
trenches. 

Before  we  left  Carency  we  all  voted  in  a  Canadian 
general  election,  voted  nearly  every  man  jack  of  us  for 
Sir  Robert  Borden  and  conscription.  To  some  extent  at 
least  this  was  because  the  government  pamphlet  The 
Canadian  Daily  Record  proclaimed  his  opponents  to  be 
traitors.  Could  we  have  foreseen  the  way  in  which  con¬ 
scription  came  to  be  handled,  the  joke  it  was,  and  the 
bitterness  it  created,  many  of  us  would  have  stood  by 
Laurier,  who,  in  fact,  allowed  ourselves  to  be  swung  over 
by  mischievous  propaganda.  This  too  was  the  time  of  a 
Victory  Loan  campaign  among  the  troops,  each  company 
vieing  with  the  others  as  to  which  should  pledge  the  greatest 
sum;  and  I  am  sorry  to  remember  that  I  took  for  truth 
the  undertaking  of  the  paymaster,  “that  no  man’s  leave 
would  be  affected  by  his  Victory  Loan  subscription”,  and 
passed  on  to  the  soldiers  promises  which  were  afterwards 
not  lived  up  to.  A  soldier  had  to  have  a  certain  balance 
before  he  could  go  on  leave,  and  many  a  man  regretted  his 
subscription  when  the  long  expected  day  came  and  the 
paymaster  found  his  power  was  not  equal  to  his  promise. 
Such  things  happen  in  war,  and  the  old  soldier  learns  to 
trust  no  one. 

More  intriguing  was  the  advent  of  a  Boche  plane  above 
our  lines.  With  glasses  we  could  distinctly  make  out  the 
black  cross.  Fritz  flew  back  and  forward  over  our  heads 
unchallenged  except  by  the  guns,  and  these  last  seemed 
to  be  handled  by  most  inefficient  gunners,  so  distant  from 
their  mark  were  the  white  puffs  of  shrapnel  successively 
mottling  the  sky.  Of  a  sudden  a  new  sound,  such  as  I  had 
never  heard,  a  strident  whirr,  rising  and  falling  in  sharp 
distinctions  of  cadence.  “A  battle  plane!”  I  yelled  and 
rushed  to  see.  It  must  be  rising  quite  close.  John  Gor¬ 
don  stood  near  me.  There  was  no  time  even  for  any 
one  to  jeer  before  my  “battle-plane”  with  a  last  series  of 
shrieks  came  to  earth  with  such  force  that  it  dug  its  own 
grave.  Men  got  it  out  later,  the  empty  case  of  an  anti¬ 
aircraft  shell,  three  inches  in  diameter  and  a  foot  long, 
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which  had  disgorged  its  shrapnel  in  the  air  and  fallen  in 
shrieking  circles  back  to  the  ground.  They  turned  up 
more  than  three  feet  before  they  came  to  it,  and  the  little 
hole  it  made  was  within  a  man’s  length  of  John  Gordon’s 
feet.  One  felt  a  bit  jumpy. 

On  inspection  parade  one  morning  I  was  told  to  take 
Bottrill’s  platoon,  Number  11.  There  was  little  fault  to 
find  with  them  and  I  noticed  especially  their  clean  rifle- 
barrels.  Afterwards  I  mentioned  this  to  Bottrill  and  con¬ 
trasted  them  with  my  own  platoon. 

“A  lot  of  my  fellows  haven’t  a  chance,”  I  said,  “their 
rifles  are  fouled  with  rifle-grenade  firing,  and  won’t  clean. 
Your  boys  don’t  seem  to  use  rifle-grenades.” 

Bottrill’s  eyes  twinkled,  but  he  was  kind. 

“They  said  the  same  thing  to  me,”  he  said,  “when  I 
first  came  out.  Get  after  your  N.C.O.’s.  It’s  an  old  game 
here.  We  haven’t  fired  a  rifle-grenade  in  this  battalion 
for  years.  Get  after  them  hard,  and  call  yourself  lucky 
that  Davis  hasn’t  had  a  look  at  those  fouled  barrels.” 

So  I  had  a  talk  with  Sergeant  Bradley  which  I  don’t 
think  he  altogether  enjoyed  (although  I  made  it  as  mild 
as  I  could)  and  the  boys  went  to  work  with  the  gauze. 
I  left  no  room  for  doubt  in  anyone’s  mind  as  to  what  the 
consequences  of  any  further  foolery  would  be. 


CHAPTER  V. 


UP  THE  LINE 

WE  were  to  go  up  the  line.  Seated  around  the  table 
in  the  hut  that  had  become  home,  we  heard  the 
orders  read.  It  was  a  surprise,  and  to  me  a  pleasant 
one.  Of  the  four  companies  we  alone  were  moving,  and 
the  notice  given  was  short.  Already  the  C.S.M.  had 
been  sent  for  and  had  departed  with  his  orders.  Already 
half  a  dozen  batmen  were  sweating  over  kit-bags,  and  most 
of  our  few  possessions-in-common,  the  stock  of  maps  and 
magazines  and  pencils,  were  being  squashed  with  the  duty 
rosters  into  the  squat  company-box,  a  rough  deal  chest 
with  padlock  and  hinge  that  must  remain  behind  at  the 
transport  lines,  along  with  our  kit-bags  and  the  cooking 
vessels. 

Outside,  mutterings  and  the  rattle  of  equipment  as  the 
troops  gathered  into  their  platoons.  Rolls  were  being 
called,  the  list  of  the  sick  prepared,  stragglers  rounded  up. 
We  remained  in  the  hut,  fully  girded,  with  packs  jammed 
full  of  socks  and  sweaters,  gas-masks  slung  on  our  chests, 
revolvers  and  cartridge-cases  at  our  belts,  canes  ready  at 
elbow,  waiting  till  the  company  sergeant-major  should 
report  all  correct.  Soon  his  brisk  “Company  formed  up, 
sir!”  was  heard  at  the  hut  door,  and  we  took  over. 

The  march  forward  began.  McKenzie  had  preceded 
us  by  an  hour  to  pick  out  a  suitable  dugout;  we  were 
bound  for  the  Red  Line.  For  some  reason  Captain  Davis 
was  not  with  us  on  the  march  up — so  that  Berry,  looking 
very  frail  and  worried,  took  charge  of  the  company. 
Aware  that  I  had  been  up  that  way  before,  he  asked  me 
about  the  route  and  I  advised  him  to  make  at  once  for  the 
Vimy  plank  road.  But  he  misunderstood  my  directions, 
and  from  my  place  at  the  tail  end  of  the  company  I  had 
no  opportunity  to  give  him  any  assistance  when  we  once 
got  going.  We  landed  into  a  narrow  and  tortuous  trench 
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which  must  have  paralleled  the  road,  for  it  led  us  event¬ 
ually  through  Givenchy.  From  this  point  onwards  we 
had  good  going,  for  we  got  into  Clukas  trench,  one  of  the 
main  communication  trenches  in  the  area.  It  seemed 
twice  as  long  as  the  road  route.  We  covered  the  whole 
distance  in  single  file,  of  course,  and  there  was  not  much 
conversation.  At  last,  when  we  reached  the  Red  Line 
we  had  twisted  and  turned  so  many  times  that  I  had  quite 
lost  my  bearings.  There  was  a  considerable  wait,  while 
the  platoon  ahead  of  mine  eased  itself  slowly  down  into  a 
dugout  entrance,  and  then  friendly  old  McKenzie  was 
leading  me  along  in  the  darkness  to  the  dugout  he  had 
chosen  for  my  No.  10,  chaffing  me  about  the  length  of  time 
it  had  taken  us  to  get  there.  I  descended  with  my  ser¬ 
geant  and  saw  all  the  men  stowed  away  safely,  then  hunted 
out  the  officers’  quarters,  a  smaller  dugout  farther  down 
the  trench.  There  were  wire  bunks  for  all  of  us,  and  al¬ 
though  it  was  pretty  chilly  down  there  beneath  the  earth 
I  was  soon  asleep. 

I  awoke  next  morning  to  my  first  day  of  trench  life. 
Already  I  felt  rather  dirty,  but  was  pleasantly  surprised 
to  find  a  petrol-tin  full  of  washing  water  set  out  in  the  trench 
beside  the  dugout  entrance.  It  was  a  bracing  winter 
morning  and  I  splashed  the  water  about  my  ears  and 
neck  gleefully.  It  did  not  quite  take  away  the  muggy 
feeling  which  follows  a  night  spent  in  your  clothes  under¬ 
ground. 

I  had  expected  a  certain  amount  of  tension,  but  there 
was  none.  The  trench,  seen  by  daylight,  was  a  very 
livable  place  indeed.  It  had  not  been  long  constructed 
and  was  regular  in  its  outlines,  paved  with  bathmat  and 
fairly  wide;  apparently  it  had  never  been  shelled.  I  had 
a  rough  idea  that  we  must  be  about  a  thousand  yards 
behind  the  front  line  and  I  was  unprepared  for  the  church¬ 
like  calm  that  greeted  me  when  first  I  thrust  aside  the 
heavy  gas-curtain,  damp  with  chemicals,  and  pushed  up 
out  of  the  gloomy  dugout.  Our  quarters  were  about  forty 
feet  down,  I  should  say,  with  steep  steps  leading  from  the 
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trench,  and  owing  to  the  gas-blankets  hung  at  top  and 
bottom,  no  ray  of  light  pierced  the  dugout. 

This  was  our  home  for  the  next  seven  days.  Never  a 
shell  fell  near  us.  Some  nights  we  did  working-parties 
putting  the  dilapidated  north  end  of  the  trench  in  shape; 
but  these  were  mere  trifles  as  compared  with  the  parties 
we  had  known  at  Carency.  For  the  most  part  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  bask  in  the  sunlight  all  day  and  sleep 
at  night.  The  cook  had  early  established  himself  in  a 
corner  of  the  trench  and  improvised  a  sort  of  stove  and  our 
tea  came  to  us  hot  and  strong.  Fried  bread  and  slabs 
of  bully-beef  and  cheese  were  the  ration,  as  I  remember, 
hardly  varied  at  all,  with  jam  out  of  the  can  for  dessert. 

One  day  I  was  left  in  charge,  the  others  all  having  gone 
forward  to  reconnoitre  the  front  line  position.  I  was 
dozing  on  my  bunk  when  one  of  the  batmen  called  down 
that  I  was  wanted  in  the  trench.  I  went  up  and  found 
a  trim  staff-captain  with  red  tabs  awaiting  me. 

“The  general  would  like  to  speak  to  you”  he  said, 
politely  enough,  and  I  followed  him  along  the  bathmat. 
After  a  couple  of  turns  and  twists  we  came  upon  two  staff- 
officers  conversing  together.  One  was  soldierly  of  face 
and  bearing,  and  with  a  kindly  manner.  The  other  was 
coarse  and  obese  in  appearance,  and  very  large.  I  did  not 
recognize  either  one,  and  instinct  prompted  me  to  salute 
the  first-described,  who  seemed  the  better  man  of  the  two. 
He  rebuked  me  sternly. 

“The  Corps  Commander  is  present”  he  said. 

Somewhat  flustered,  I  turned  to  the  big  man  and  saluted 
again.  General  Currie  turned  a  cold  eye  on  me  and  my 
self-confidence  ebbed.  I  must  have  shown  my  nervous¬ 
ness  for  he  barked  at  me  immediately — 

“Stand  steady,  man.” 

Since  then  I  have  had  cause  to  admire  Sir  Arthur 
Currie  for  qualities  he  possessed,  necessary  for  the  job 
that  was  his.  But  I  could  never  like  him,  I  know. 

“How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Fourth  Battalion?” 
he  said,  and  I  thought  he  sneered. 

“About  a  week,  sir,”  I  answered.  I  had  him  there,  at  least. 
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“And  how  do  you  come  to  be  in  charge  of  this  section 
of  trench?”  was  his  next  question.  I  explained.  He  did 
not  seem  to  want  to  waste  any  more  time  on  me.  I  think 
it  was  a  little  galling  to  him  not  to  be  recognized  in  his 
own  trenches  by  one  of  his  own  officers. 

“You  may  go,”  he  said.  I  saluted  and  turned  my  back 
on  the  group  of  them,  gladly. 

Brigadier-General  Griesbach  was  the  officer  whom  I 
had  saluted  by  mistake.  Although  I  have  never  met 
Currie  since,  I  knew  Griesbach  better  as  time  went  on  and 
never  regretted  the  choice  I  made  between  them.  He 
commanded  our  brigade.  There  was  something  inhumanly 
arrogant  to  me  in  Currie,  something  which  impressed  me 
with  a  distaste  I  shared  with  many  others.  “Guts-and- 
Gaiters”  the  boys  called  him.  He  lacked  the  winning 
personality  that  makes  a  man  beloved  as  well  as  great. 

Then  one  day  I  went  up  front  myself.  You  see  I  was 
initiated  very  gradually  into  this  fighting  game.  Perhaps 
it  was  best  so.  You  walked  along  the  Red  Line,  or  Red 
Trench  as  we  then  called  it,  until  you  came  to  its  junction 
with  Cyril  Trench,  marked  with  a  painted  board  and  a 
hand  with  fore-finger  pointing  up  towards  the  front. 
Cyril  Trench  was  unlike  the  Red  Trench  in  many  ways. 
It  was  a  communication  trench,  and  therefore  deeper  and 
straighter,  but  it  was  one  of  the  finest  communication 
trenches  I  saw  in  France.  It  was  so  wide  that  during 
most  of  its  length  it  was  double-matted,  that  is,  two  men 
could  walk  abreast  without  brushing  the  side  walls.  The 
Germans  had  dug  it  and  named  it;  after  the  ninth  of  April 
it  had  formed  part  of  our  Vimy  inheritance. 

My  memory  of  this  jaunt  up  the  line  is  not  vivid. 
Something  of  the  deadness  of  trench  life  must  have  already 
taken  hold  of  me.  We  were  in  single  file,  five  or  six  of  us, 
and  I  was  tail-end  man.  It  was  ordinary  routine,  just  a 
trip  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  way  to  the  front  line 
and  the  conditions  there,  so  that  we  would  be  more  at 
home  when  we  should  move  up  for  the  tour.  We  passed 
up  Cyril  trench,  then  veered  into  Beaver  trench  at  an  im¬ 
portant  cross-roads  marked  by  shapely  metal  water-vats 
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let  into  the  earth,  with  taps  and  pipes  which  gave  the 
place  the  look  of  a  newly  dug  sewer  in  a  suburb.  Beaver, 
like  Cyril,  was  wide  and  well-built,  running  up  nearer  to 
the  town  of  Avion.  It  took  us  almost  to  Avion  Corner, 
where  Avion  Trench,  the  support  line,  cut  across,  and  from 
that  point  it  grew  narrower,  more  businesslike.  Now  we 
were  in  the  real  front.  In  Avion  Trench  there  had  been 
sentries  and  machine  guns  to  be  seen,  and  the  occasional 
men  we  now  met  were  muddy  and  frowsy  and  serious- 
looking.  The  trench  seemed  deeper,  though  this  may 
only  have  been  suggested  by  its  narrowness,  and  the  bath- 
mat  was  not  continuous.  Great  gouges  in  the  side  walls 
indicated  where  shells  had  burst,  but  there  were  no  grisly 
reminders  of  death,  such  as  I  had  seen  on  Notre  Dame  de 
Lorette. 

I  plodded  along  behind  the  others,  following  mechani¬ 
cally  the  twists  of  the  trench,  and  I  hardly  noticed  that 
after  ducking  under  the  remains  of  a  battered  railway  line, 
and  taking  a  quick  stooped  run,  one  by  one,  across  a  place 
where  the  side  walls  had  caved  in,  we  had  turned  abruptly 
to  the  right;  until  the  man  ahead  of  me  (I  think  it  must 
have  been  Bottles)  turned  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  “This 
is  the  front  line — Sullivan  Trench.”  It  was  quiet  as 
death.  Not  a  shell,  not  a  gun-fire.  We  were  in  bright 
winter  sunlight  and  the  idea  of  danger  seemed  fantastic. 
Slowly  we  wound  our  way  along,  from  bay  to  traverse, 
back  to  bay  and  then  again  to  traverse,  silently,  passing 
at  intervals  the  little  groups  of  men,  two  or  three  at  a 
post,  who  held  the  line,  on  guard  with  bayonets  fixed  and 
bomb  stores  ready  at  hand.  One  would  be  mounted  on 
the  firestep,  motionless,  looking  ahead;  the  others  seated 
in  the  trench  asprawl.  I  think  they  were  of  the  Second 
Battalion. 

One  chap  was  alone  and  did  not  look  particularly 
happy,  so  I  spoke  a  word  to  cheer  him  up.  I  used  my 
ordinary  voice. 

“Don’t  speak  out,  here,  sir,”  he  whispered. — “The  Boche 
is  only  five  yards  away.” 

I  have  never  decided  whether  he  was  giving  me  gammon 
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or  was  really  obsessed  with  fear.  Fritz,  as  I  afterwards 
knew,  was  not  within  a  hundred  yards  of  our  front  line 
at  that  point.  However,  at  the  time,  the  incident  im¬ 
pressed  upon  me  that  to  the  men  in  Sullivan  Trench  war 
was  not  altogether  a  joke. 

We  came  to  the  end  of  the  sector  that  we  would  after¬ 
wards  occupy,  and  turned  back.  I  led.  Sullivan  Trench 
was  in  rather  better  condition  than  the  average  front  line. 
It  had  no  bath-mat,  but  at  that  season  the  walking  was 
good,  and  there  was  enough  cover.  Like  all  front  line 
trenches  its  parapet  and  parados  were  littered  with  in¬ 
destructible  refuse  of  all  kinds,  biscuit  and  bully-beef  tins 
mainly,  with  here  and  there  a  bit  of  discarded  web-equip¬ 
ment,  an  old  gas-mask  or  mess-tin.  The  parapet  had  been 
reinforced  with  sandbags  in  places  and  these  had  rotted 
away  leaving  torn  shreds  of  mouldy  canvas  hanging  limp. 
The  trench  cut  through  the  centre  of  what  had  been  a 
suburb  of  the  great  industrial  city,  Lens,  and  at  places 
you  could  see  where  concrete  sidewalks  and  paved  streets 
had  been  traversed,  could  mark  the  very  curbstones,  and 
the  foundations  of  the  houses  where  the  trench  bit  its  way 
through.  But  no  vestige  of  a  standing  wall  could  be  seen, 
all  was  leveled  flat  with  the  earth.  Back  of  the  trenches 
about  twenty-five  yards  stood  a  high  cluster  of  brick- 
piles  which  constituted  the  only  landmark  I  saw  that  day. 

We  were  back  in  Beaver  Trench,  had  cut  under  the  old 
railroad  and  had  left  Sullivan  Trench  and  its  depressing 
silences  somewhat  behind  when  the  first  shell  burst.  It 
might  have  been  fifty  yards  away,  about  opposite  us,  on 
our  right.  It  came  with  a  sharp  whine  that  made  me 
duck  my  head,  and  raised  a  cloud  of  flying  earth  and  smoke. 
As  I  have  said,  I  was  leading  the  party.  At  this  first 
danger-signal,  I  felt  all  my  responsibilities  as  a  British 
soldier  surge  up  in  me.  What  should  I  do?  Our  pace 
had  been  leisurely — the  slow  pace  of  men  in  single  file, 
fairly  heavily  accoutred,  who  have  a  long  distance  to  go 
and  all  day  to  do  it.  In  other  words,  we  were  proceeding 
at  trench  slouch.  Should  I  increase  the  pace,  and  show 
myself  timourous?  A  second  shell  screamed  its  way  to 
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earth,  a  little  closer.  I  felt  that  this  was  the  testing  point 
for  me.  They  would  see,  those  fellows  behind,  that  I  was 
no  poltroon.  I  continued  at  the  former  deliberate  pace, 
and  did  not  change  even  when  a  third  shell  exploded  not 
more  than  twenty-five  yards  off,  sending  some  fragments 
of  earth  among  us. 

But  I  was  beginning  to  feel  shaky. 

“What  the  hell  does  that  damned  fool  think  this  is — 
a  funeral?  If  he  doesn’t  stir  himself  he’ll  have  us  all 
killed.”  It  was  Berry’s  peevish  voice  from  the  rear.  I 
needed  no  second  hint  and  gladly  broke  into  a  half-trot. 
By  the  time  the  next  shell  came  we  had  got  ourselves  out 
of  danger. 

Seven  days  we  stayed  in  the  Red  Line,  very  happy 
and  contented.  The  other  companies  were  still  at  Carency. 
There  was  candle-light  in  our  little  dugout,  and  a  brazier 
that  warmed  as  well  as  smoked  and  I  think  I  had  some¬ 
thing  to  read  myself  to  sleep  with.  And  in  the  day  time 
one  could  climb  up  to  a  point  of  vantage  in  the  trench 
and  watch  the  little  light-railway  cars  scurrying  up  and 
down  with  rations  and  the  wounded.  I  thought  it  rash 
to  run  light-railways  in  daylight  so  close  to  the  front,  and 
I  have  never  since  learned  how  it  came  to  be  possible 
there;  for  there  was  no  hill  nor  any  shelter  from  enemy 
eyes.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  silent  pygmy  engines 
used  to  pull  their  loads  up  far  beyond  the  Red  Line.  I 
saw  it  with  my  eyes. 

Communication  with  battalion  headquarters  during 
this  time  was  maintained  by  means  of  runners  who  would 
make  the  trip  three  or  four  times  daily  with  messages  and 
reports.  With  these  arrangements  I  had  no  concern. 
Davis  was  not  the  sort  to  discuss  things  with  his  subalterns; 
indeed,  even  his  senior  subordinate  quite  often  did  not  see 
the  orders  except  such  as  it  was  his  duty  to  deal  with. 
There  was  little  of  the  friendly  gossip  that  characterized 
later  trips  that  I  did  in  C  company.  For  all  I  knew  to 
the  contrary,  we  might  have  been  marooned  in  that  section 
of  trench.  Except  for  our  personal  mail  which  came  up 
each  night  with  the  rations,  we  seemed  to  be  cut  off  from 
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all  the  world.  The  closer  we  got  to  the  war  the  less  we 
knew  of  it.  Rations,  of  course,  came  up  from  Souchez 
on  the  light-railway,  were  dumped  at  the  point  where  the 
track  crossed  over  our  trench,  and  after  being  divided  on 
the  spot  were  carried  in  sacks  to  the  various  platoons  and 
to  company  headquarters.  There  was  a  rum  issue  once 
or  twice,  after  working  parties. 

As  I  write  it  comes  back  to  me  in  a  flash  how  we  took 
over  the  company  in  the  trench  one  night  for  a  working- 
party — there  was  no  moon  and  I  was  feeling  my  way  along 
the  trench  wall  to  find  my  own  platoon  when  an  N.C.O. 
spoke  to  me  and  asked  if  he  might  parade  a  man  before  me 
who  wanted  to  be  excused  from  the  party.  Presently  the 
man  was  before  me.  Though  I  could  distinguish  nothing 
in  the  darkness,  I  knew  him  by  his  voice  for  a  meek,  rather 
scrawny  man  in  the  platoon,  who  had  not  made  much  im¬ 
pression  on  me  one  way  or  the  other. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you”  I  asked  him,  not  un¬ 
sympathetically.  There  was  no  particular  urgency  that 
night  so  far  as  I  knew  and  any  decent  excuse  could  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  But  his  answer  came  as  a  jolt. 

“Something  gone  wrong  with  my  eyes,  sir,”  he  said. 
“I  can’t  see  a  thing,  every  thing’s  gone  blurry  on  me.” 

I  stalled  for  time. 

“Can  you  see  me?”  I  asked.  It  was  like  asking  ques¬ 
tions  of  a  ghost,  so  black  the  night  lay  on  that  trench. 

“Not  distinctly,  sir,”  he  answered. 

There  did  not  appear  to  be  anything  else  wrong  with 
him  so  he  did  his  trick  with  the  rest  of  them:  and  was 
none  the  worse  for  it,  I  have  no  doubt. 

Like  so  much  else  that  comes  back  over  the  years,  it 
seems  as  if  it  must  be  only  a  dream.  How  we  filed  in  the 
darkness  along  the  twisted  trench,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  an  almost  continuous  warning  murmur — (“Bad  Mat,” 
or  “Watch  the  hole,”  or  “Wire  underfoot,”  or  “Beam 
above”)  passed  on  mechanically  from  man  to  man;  so 
mechanically  repeated  that  quite  often  the  warning  reached 
the  rear  men  long  before  they  came  up  with  the  obstacle. 
“Wire  overhead”  says  the  man  next  ahead,  and  ducks. 
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“Wire  overhead”  you  repeat,  and  duck.  “Wire  overhead” 
says  the  man  behind,  and  ducks.  Twenty  paces  further 
on,  after  you  have  forgotten  the  plaguey  thing,  it  catches 
you  in  the  face.  And  so  with  the  holes.  You  keep  falling 
into  uneven  places  you  thought  you  had  stepped  over 
minutes  before.  It  is  a  progress  punctuated  with  a  good 
deal  of  cursing.  You  come  to  the  place  where  you  must 
scramble  out  of  the  trench;  feel  the  clammy  earth  wall 
with  your  arm  to  find  a  foothold;  probably  get  your  pre¬ 
decessor’s  boot  in  your  face  if  he  slips  in  the  climb;  then 
hoist  yourself  up  and  stagger  across  the  parapet  in  his 
wake,  following  the  low  rattle  of  his  equipment  if  it  is  too 
dark  to  see  him.  Sooner  or  later  the  word  comes  from 
the  man  behind  you  “Line  broken — halt  in  front”.  You 
pass  this  forward,  still  plodding  on,  for  you  must  not  lose 
touch  with  the  man  ahead  of  you.  The  murmur,  “Line 
broken  ....  line  broken”  passes  out  of  earshot  and 
you  have  forgotten  it  when  suddenly  you  bump  up  against 
the  man  in  front  of  you,  the  man  behind  jams  into  you; 
jolting  and  staggering  like  a  line  of  freight  cars  on  a  siding 
you  all  stop,  and  know  that  the  word  has  reached  the  front 
of  the  line  and  a  halt  has  been  called.  Then  a  long  wait, 
with  frequent  messages  passed  back  from  man  to  man 
“Line  closed  up  yet?”,  and  sometimes  an  answer  passing 
forward  “Line  still  broken”.  Somewhere  in  the  rear  a 
man  has  lost  touch  and  a  section  of  the  line  is  wandering 
at  large;  or  perhaps  (who  knows,  in  the  dark?)  sitting  down 
in  a  shell-hole  for  a  rest.  Facetious  messages  begin  to  pass 
up  and  down  the  line.  The  officer  in  charge,  if  he  is  ener¬ 
getic,  comes  back  to  see  what  is  wrong,  and  finally  the  word 
comes  from  the  rear  and  passes  you  on  its  forward  way 
“Line  all  closed  up”.  Once  more  you  are  in  motion, 
stumbling  along  a  path  you  cannot  see,  sliding  down  into 
shell-holes  and  coming  up  again  muddier,  tripping  over 
signal  wire  and  barbed  wire,  roots  and  rails,  bricks  and 
dud  shells,  until  “Line  broken — halt  in  front”  comes 
forward  again  and  the  whole  process  is  repeated. 

How  we  ever  got  anywhere  is  a  marvel.  And  the  good 
humour  with  which  all  difficulties  were  met!  There  was 
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always  a  joke  with  the  engineer  at  the  dump  who  handed 
out  the  picks  and  shovels.  Always  an  argument  as  to 
who  won  the  Big  Four  rugby  championship  in  IP  13  or 
some  such  irrelevant  theme,  to  banish  thought  of  the 
present  discomfort.  When  at  last  the  task  was  reached 
and  allotted,  the  boys  went  to  work  steadily  and  no  doubt 
accomplished  something  in  the  two  hours  or  so  before  we 
knocked  off.  Nobody  knew  very  well  what  was  the  object 
of  these  parties.  Most  of  us  had  a  sneaking  suspicion 
they  were  devised  just  to  make  us  tired  and  incidentally 
to  afford  material  for  some  staff-officer's  report.  At  any 
rate  I  do  not  remember  much  attempt  at  supervision  or 
discipline.  The  men  worked  just  about  hard  enough  to 
keep  themselves  from  getting  cold.  We  officers  walked 
up  and  down  and  sometimes  took  a  shovel  or  pick  for  a 
spell  (never  very  long)  to  loosen  up  our  joints.  There  were 
many  quiet  conversations,  and  here  one  had  a  chance  of 
making  friends  with  his  men. 

It  was  one  of  these  parties  that  I  ran  across  Buck 
Hutchinson.  (About  a  week  ago  I  was  passing  the  time  of 
day  with  Sergeant  Hill,  who  is  now  a  police  constable 
down-town,  and  a  fine  figure  for  it,  too.  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  seen  Buck  since  the  war.  “No”,  he  answered  “But 
we’ll  see  him  some  of  these  days.  Buck’s  likely  running 
whiskey  to  the  border.  That  would  be  his  best  line  now 
the  war’s  over.”)  I  was  walking  along  the  line  of  workers 
and  came  upon  Chapman,  the  veteran  lieutenant  in  the 
company,  talking  to  someone  who  could  be  dimly  dis¬ 
cerned  down  in  the  trench  working  away  with  a  pick. 
They  were  talking  about  the  uncertainties  of  life  in  the 
army.  It  was  a  plaintive,  sing-song  voice  that  floated  up 
to  us  between  strokes.  A  Halton  county  farmer  voice, 
deliberate  and  philosophical. 

“One  day  (pick)  you’ve  got  a  stripe”  (pick)  it  said; 
“next  day  you’re  broke  again  (pick).  A  fellow  never 
knows  (pick)  what  rank  he  has  in  this  (pick)  God  damned 
army.” 

I  was  interested.  “How  about  the  stripe  to-night? 
Have  you  got  it  up  or  not?” 
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Buck  did  not  mind  the  intrusion,  though  he  well  might 
have,  for  he  was  a  Valcartier  man.  Chappie  was  pro¬ 
bably  smiling  to  himself  in  the  darkness.  The  pick  blows 
continued. 

“Hev  I  got  it  up  to-night?”  he  answered,  “Well,  (pick) 
I  don’t  rightly  know,  sir,  (pick)  I  hed  three  of  them  on 
my  arm  (pick)  at  sundown,  but  you  never  know  where 
you  get  off  at  (pick)  in  this  God  (pick)  damned  army.” 

So  he  was  a  sergeant,  and  not  long  afterwards  I  saw 
%  him  by  daylight  and  learned  how  ill  the  high-pitched, 
rustic  voice  fitted  his  huge  frame.  Buck  was  little  more 
than  massive.  He  had  come  out,  so  the  tale  ran,  with  the 
Fourth  Battalion,  but  by  some  mistake  had  been  sent  to 
the  Third.  This  went  against  the  grain,  but  the  Third 
was  not  giving  up  any  men  of  as  fine  material  as  Buck 
Hutchinson,  so  his  protests  went  for  nothing.  One  day 
the  battalions  crossed  on  a  route  march  behind  the  lines 
and  Buck  just  naturally  slipped  over  to  the  Fourth. 
Posted  by  his  former  unit  as  a  deserter,  he  did  his  fighting 
with  the  Fourth.  For  six  months  he  drew  no  pay,  for  his 
name  was  not  on  any  records,  and  his  identity  was  only 
recognized  by  the  battalion  which  had  adopted  him  when 
he  got  into  trouble  and  was  haled  to  orderly  room  for  trial 
on  some  charge  or  other.  From  that  day,  on  which  his 
story  came  to  light,  he  was  in  every  sense  one  of  the  Fourth. 
His  ups  and  downs  were  many,  and  spectacular.  His 
name,  with  that  of  Scrapper  Macdonell,  is  woven  into  the 
unwritten  record  of  the  battalion  throughout  many  years. 
Could  these  two  write  their  experiences,  how  dull  these  of 
mine  would  seem.  But  Scrapper  is  dead  on  the  field  and 
Buck  has  disappeared. 

Chapman  also  was  a  personage  of  note  in  our  company. 
Himself  an  original  First  Division  man,  he  had  only  lately 
become  an  officer.  His  was  the  only  decoration  in  our 
company  at  that  time — a  Military  Medal.  Sometimes  he 
wore  the  ribbon,  but  usually  not.  I  think  of  him  always 
as  “Chappie”  although  he  was  Mr.  Chapman  to  me  in 
those  days.  He,  or  Berry,  I  am  not  sure  which,  was 
Captain  Davis’  second-in-command.  Chappie  was  an 
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Englishman  of  military  birth  and  training,  and  with  a 
hearty  (though  by  no  means  wholesome)  contempt  of  the 
Canadian  Corps — which  had  given  him  his  commission. 
An  old  soldier  in  1914,  when  the  rest  of  us  were  mere  babes 
in  arms,  he  was  destined  to  be  court-martialled  out  of  the 
Fourth  Battalion  in  due  time,  as  the  sequel  will  show; 
but  although  he  had  the  soldier’s  vices,  he  had  the  soldier’s 
virtues,  too.  It  was  rumoured  that  he  held  a  commission 
once  in  an  Irish  regiment  of  regulars;  had  served  as  mid¬ 
shipman  in  the  Royal  Navy;  had  been  long  years  as 
private  and  corporal  in  the  North  West  Mounted  Police. 
He  had  enlisted  in  the  Fourth  as  a  private  in  August, 
1914,  and  had  slowly  won  his  way  through  all  the  steps 
to  a  commission.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  bred 
to  adversity. 

But  I  must  back  to  my  working  party,  and  the  ringing 
of  spade  on  spade  as  the  tools  are  flung  down  at  the  dump. 
Still  in  pitchy  darkness  we  plod  home  across  the  rough 
shell-tom  fields.  But  (at  least  so  it  always  seemed)  there 
are  fewer  interruptions  on  the  homeward  trip.  Not  so 
much  passing  up  and  down  of  “Line  broken”  and  “Watch 
the  wire”,  no  conversation  and  pleasantry  at  all.  Tired 
men  groping  towards  their  hole  in  the  earth  where  they 
can  loosen  their  shoes,  and  forget. 

Some  of  our  men  were  in  a  dugout  so  close  to  our  own 
that  we  could  hear  movements  and  voices  through  the 
earthen  wall.  On  return  from  working-parties  we  officers 
used  sometimes  to  go  down  into  the  men’s  dugouts  for  a 
minute  or  so,  just  to  see  all  settled.  No  bunks  there — 
nothing  but  the  plank  floor  laid  on  moist  earth  and  a  few 
candles  and  brazier-fires  making  shadows  everywhere  as 
the  men,  filing  in,  dropped  down  in  little  silent  groups 
and  fell  to  unfastening  their  clothing.  A  feeling  of  in¬ 
tense,  almost  inhuman  desolation.  A  swarm  of  men, 
smelly  in  the  dark  air,  tired  and  empty-minded,  spread 
about  the  floor  like  animals.  It  was  good  to  leave  them  and 
get  away  to  our  own  quarters,  where  at  least  we  were  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  not  just  a  mass  of  ebbed-out  energy. 

For  five  or  ten  minutes,  as  I  sat  on  my  bunk-side,  or 
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looked  at  pictures  of  actresses  in  an  old  magazine,  there 
would  be  silence  in  the  men’s  dugout — thick  silence  vou 
seemed  able  to  feel.  Then  a  murmur,  gradually  swelling. 
I  soon  learned  to  know  that  that  meant  “rum  up”.  As 
the  N.C.O.’s  moved  among  the  sodden  men  measuring 
out  to  each  one  his  tot,  as  the  hot  liquor  found  its  way  to 
their  hearts  and  to  their  limbs,  the  murmur  would  grow 
into  a  sort  of  busy  turmoil.  Had  you  been  in  the  desolate 
dugout  next  door  at  that  moment  you  would  have  seen 
a  transformation — tongues  wagging  in  reminiscence  and 
in  argument;  each  candle  the  centre  of  a  noisy  group  up¬ 
raised  on  elbows  or  to  sitting  posture,  eagerly  joining  in 
colloquy,  jest,  or  song;  here  the  greasy  pack  of  cards 
produced  and  euchre  hands  dealt  on  the  floor;  yonder  a 
thrifty  soldier  toasting  a  saved  crust  of  bread  at  his  bra¬ 
zier;  this  man  with  his  tunic  off  “reading”  the  seams  of 
it  with  a  candle,  for  lice,  another  perusing  with  soft  eyes 
his  letter  from  home.  Cold  and  weariness  forgotten,  the 
rum  gave  them  (as  it  gave  us,  too)  a  few  moments  of  ex¬ 
hilaration.  Then,  inevitably,  the  second  stage  of  intoxi¬ 
cation  would  follow  fast  upon  the  first.  Sleep  would  not 
be  denied.  Their  bodies  still  warm  with  the  tingle  of  the 
stuff,  their  hearts  beating  high  and  breath  coming  full, 
they  would  stretch  out  in  their  great-coats  and  fall  into  the 
deep  sleep  that  children  and  soldiers  know. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
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P  Cyril  trench  once  more.  This  time  at  night,  and 


in  all  seriousness.  Ahead  of  me  No.  9  platoon, 


v-^  trailed  by  an  N.C.O.  and  a  stretcher-bearer.  Be¬ 
hind  me,  thudding  solidly  on  the  bath-mat,  my  own  boys. 
Over  all  of  us  the  peculiar  nervousness  which  accompanies 
a  relief  in  the  trenches.  To  the  men  and  most  of  the  non- 
coms  this  was  new  ground,  for  the  battalion  had  never 
done  a  tour  in  the  Avion  sector.  Tales  had  come  back, 
too,  from  the  Second  Battalion,  of  an  enemy  raid  the  night 
before.  Fritz  was  lively  on  the  front.  There  was  a  feeling 
that  this  trip  would  be  no  picnic,  and  the  men  were  think¬ 
ing  of  the  carnage  they  had  been  through  up  north  a  month 
before,  and  wondering.  I  felt  the  general  oppression  most 
keenly  perhaps  as  I  ducked  across  the  low  place  in  Beaver 
Trench  where  the  railway  crosses,  and  realized  that  the 
pee-wees  sweetly  singing  in  the  air  a  few  feet  above  my 
head  were  not  pee-wees  at  all,  but  bullets  from  Fritz’s 
machine-guns.  And  now,  in  Sullivan  Trench,  I  could 
hear  the  relentless  hammer-hammer  of  the  emma-gees 
themselves,  and  the  sharp  reply  of  our  Vickers  firing  from 
higher  ground  behind;  while  the  star  shells  that  had  looked 
beautiful  from  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  now  were  more 
sinister. 

The  relief  had  been  well  planned.  It  was  quickly 
executed.  My  platoon  took  over  four  front  line  posts  and 
two  listening-posts  from  men  of  the  Second  Battalion. 
Our  Lewis-guns  went  up  on  the  parapet,  their  guns  came 
down  and  were  stuffed  into  their  carrying-cases.  Our 
sentries  stood  guard.  Theirs  stepped  down.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  we  were  alone — in  charge.  The  men  settled  down 
to  find  what  comfort  they  could.  The  trench  was  dry  and 
clean  and  there  was  no  shelling.  Relief,  the  vulnerable 
moment  in  trench  warfare,  once  over,  tension  seemed  to 
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relax.  We  talked  freely,  though  in  low  tones.  Presently 
I  tagged  in  behind  a  runner  to  take  me  to  company  head¬ 
quarters  where  I  must  spend  the  night,  for  my  tour  of 
duty  was  to  begin  at  stand-to  next  morning,  one  hour 
before  the  dawn. 

Lismer,  the  man-of-all-work  in  the  line  (Paddy  the  cook 
had  happy  exemption  those  days  and  was  not  required 
to  do  trench  tours)  had  set  up  already  when  I  got  to  our 
dugout,  and  there  was  fried  bread  and  hot  tea  and  a  jolt 
of  rum  awaiting  me.  So  that  I  turned  in  on  a  wire  bunk 
very  warm  and  content. 

This  dugout  was  more  commodious  than  any  I  had 
seen  before.  It  was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
junction  of  Beaver  and  Avion  Trenches  and  had  more  than 
one  entrance.  This  was  confusing.  When  you  came  out 
you  never  knew  which  exit  you  had  chosen  and  lost  your 
sense  of  direction  constantly.  These  entrances  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  most  curiously  placed  (though  it  may 
have  been  my  ignorance,  greenness,  call  it  what  you  will) 
for  I  had  great  trouble  in  locating  them  from  the  out¬ 
side.  A  trench  system  is  very  like  a  Chinese  puzzle,  or 
the  Crystal  Palace  maze.  Rarely  are  there  signs  to  guide 
the  novice,  and  until  your  eye  has  picked  up  definite  marks, 
all  the  trenches  look  alike  and  there  seems  to  be  no  idea 
or  direction  about  them  at  all.  Your  eyes,  too,  are  apt 
to  lose  touch  with  your  brain  after  you  have  plodded  along 
for  a  time  twisting  and  turning  aimlessly  with  nothing 
ever  before  and  beside  you  but  mud  walls  and  mud-coloured 
uniforms  of  silent  men;  so  you  miss  turnings,  miss  even 
such  conspicuous  things  as  dugout  entrances  in  a  most 
amazing  manner,  and  you  are  quite  angry  when  (dis¬ 
couraged  at  last,  upon  asking  a  soldier  where  such-and- 
such  a  headquarters  is)  you  learn  that  you  are  “in  the 
wrong  trench  altogether,  sir,”  or  that  your  destination 
“lies  quite  a  ways  back,  sir,  you  must  have  passed  it”. 

When  you  found  C  company  headquarters  dugout 
and  felt  your  way  down  the  forty-odd  shallow  steep  steps, 
you  came  into  a  large  room,  of  the  outlines  and  shape  of 
which  you  could  not  be  at  all  sure,  for  heavy  beams  bracing 
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the  ceiling  broke  any  clear  view  that  might  have  been  and 
the  shadows  crossing  and  re-crossing  threw  the  edges  of 
the  dugout  into  a  perplexing  mystery;  peering  about,  you 
sensed  the  existence  of  wire  bunks  in  double  tier,  and  equip¬ 
ment  hung  around  rough  timber  walls,  and  piles  of  stores; 
bombs,  small-arms  ammunition,  rockets.  There  were  a 
couple  of  tables  in  the  whitest  light;  at  one  of  them  Capt. 
Davis  sat,  the  other  was  in  possession  of  the  signaller 
on  duty,  who  usually  had  a  runner  or  two  for  company 
in  slack  hours.  The  captain’s  table  served  for  eating  as 
well  as  executive  purposes,  and  no  doubt  might  have  been 
the  social  centre  of  the  trench  tour  as  well  but  for  the  fact 
that  amiability  was  a  hot-house  plant  in  our  company 
in  the  line  and,  when  it  flourished  at  all,  did  so  out  of  sight 
of  the  company  commander.  Davis  grew  very  serious  in 
the  line.  Ceaselessly  he  pored  over  orders  from  battalion 
headquarters  and  the  making  of  reports.  He  rarely  left 
the  dugout,  and  then  only  to  check  up  any  slackness  out¬ 
side.  His  orders  sent  up  to  the  front  by  runner  were 
over-formal,  and  disclosed  just  so  much  of  the  situation 
as  the  captain  thought  good  for  Chappie  to  know.  There 
was  no  discussion  of  things  around  Davis’  table.  He 
knew  what  was  to  be  done,  he  detailed  you  your  job,  and 
you  did  it.  That  was  all.  Poor  Davey — he  missed  all 
the  joy  of  the  life. 

In  addition  to  officers  the  signallers,  runners,  batmen 
and  cooks  made  up  the  personnel  of  headquarters.  Sig¬ 
nallers  and  runners,  the  two  branches  of  the  communi¬ 
cations  system,  had  much  in  common.  The  former  wore 
a  blue  brassard  or  arm-band,  the  latter  a  red,  to  denote 
their  calling.  Communications  with  the  rear  were  usually 
by  phone,  the  signallers  putting  in  their  own  wire  and  in¬ 
struments  at  the  beginning  of  the  tour,  and  taking  the 
equipment  out  at  the  end  of  it.  This  would  seem  to  in¬ 
volve  an  immense  amount  of  duplication  of  work,  but 
really  the  system  had  many  advantages,  for  the  repairing 
of  the  lines  could  be  so  much  more  efficiently  handled  by 
the  men  who  had  installed  them,  and  each  signal  section 
had  to  stand  or  fall  entirely  by  its  own  ability.  Commu- 
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nications  forward  were  maintained  by  runners  working  in 
pairs,  whose  duty  required  them  at  times  to  chance  the 
heaviest  bombardments  in  order  to  get  messages  through. 
I  found  the  runners  for  the  most  part  silent,  sleepless  men. 
Each  man  of  a  pair  was  usually  much  attached  to  his 
mate  and  the  risky  nature  of  their  work  won  them  every¬ 
one’s  respect.  Runners  and  signallers  alike  had  often 
warm  quarters  when  the  other  boys  were  freezing  in  the 
trench,  but  when  Fritz  put  on  a  strafe,  and  the  line  garrison 
were  down  on  their  bellies  in  the  mud,  out  of  harm’s  way 
as  much  as  might  be,  then  you  might  see  signallers  crouch¬ 
ing  in  the  open  as  they  hunted  for  the  break  in  a  wire, 
or  hear  the  heavy  breathing  of  a  pair  of  runners  trotting 
with  a  message  through  the  shrapnel  storm. 

Somewhere  around  four  o’clock  my  captain  touched 
me  on  the  shoulder  and  I  shook  myself  together  on  the 
bunk  where  I  had  slept.  I  commenced  to  lace  on  my 
heavy  knee-boots,  and  Davis,  remarking  this,  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  let  me  know  that  boots  were  not  to  be  taken  off 
in  the  front  line.  This  wasn’t  the  front  line,  but  I  was 
too  sleepy  to  tell  him  so,  and  anyway,  what  use?  I  took 
his  little  lecture,  sat  down  to  some  fried  bread,  cheese, 
bully  and  tea,  and  got  out  as  soon  as  I  could.  In  the  trench 
it  was  as  black  as  the  inside  of  a  cow. 

How  clear  it  seems  to  come  back,  a  moment  like  that, 
(though  probably  my  memory  of  it  is  a  melange  of  that 
and  other  nights) !  A  stillness  over  all  nature  in  the  hour 
before  the  dawn.  At  the  dugout’s  mouth  a  silent,  cold 
figure,  the  gas-sentry — he  is  hardly  to  be  seen,  and  asks  in 
a  low  voice  who  I  am,  and  what’s  the  time.  A  feeling  of 
earth  over  you,  as  if  you  are  a  part  of  the  trench  you  in¬ 
habit.  A  smell  of  earth  in  your  nostrils,  a  good  clean 
smell,  for  the  night  is  frosty  and  clear.  At  first  nothing 
at  all  to  see,  and  then  you  can  make  out  the  outlines  of  the 
trench  a  shade  darker  than  the  darkness  of  the  heaven 
above  them.  The  bath-mat  slats  wheeze  and  crackle  a 
little  under  your  feet  for  they,  too,  are  frosty.  You  move 
away  from  the  gas-sentry,  turn  a  bend  in  the  trench,  and 
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feel — oh,  glorious  yet  terrible  feeling! — that  on  this  cold 
black  morning,  in  this  earthy  ditch,  you  are  alone. 

A  long  time  I  walked,  drinking  in  the  sileuce;  at  first 
charmed  by  it,  then  frightened.  There  was  too  much 
silence.  It  was  uncanny.  Several  times  I  stopped,  listen¬ 
ing  intently,  and  when  at  last  I  heard  the  far-off  whistle 
of  a  shell  miles  down  on  my  right,  I  felt  better.  I  had 
walked  a  long  while.  Ages  ago  I  had  passed  my  last 
landmark,  the  junction  of  Avion  Trench.  Soon  I  would 
be  coming  to  the  crossing  of  the  railroad — the  low  place 
where  you  heard  the  bullets  singing  like  birds.  Each 
turning  I  fancied  must  be  the  last  before  the  railroad. 
But  I  walked  on  and  on,  until  finally  a  great  fear  possessed 
me  that  I  must  have  taken  the  wrong  road.  Now  my 
imagination  bade  fair  to  run  away  with  my  sense.  At  one 
time  I  was  at  the  point  of  turning  back,  believing  that  I 
must  have  passed  the  front  line,  must  in  some  mysterious 
manner  have  got  into  No  Man’s  Land.  I  drew  my  re¬ 
volver  and  advanced  cautiously,  my  heart  beating  fast. 
Miles  and  miles  I  seemed  to  traverse  in  this  fashion,  grow¬ 
ing  more  scared  each  step,  until  the  climax  came  when  I 
heard  footsteps  approaching  along  the  trench.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  describe  my  state  of  mind  at  this.  I  was  now  firmly 
convinced,  against  all  reason  as  I  well  knew,  but  still 
firmly  convinced,  that  I  was  beyond  our  lines.  I  set  my¬ 
self  back  against  the  trench  wall,  pointed  my  revolver 
into  the  darkness,  and  waited.  When  the  object  of  my 
anxiety  was  about  five  paces  off  I  challenged  him — “Who 
goes  there?” 

“Oh,  just  another  fella  from  T’ronto”  came  back  the 
answer,  informal  but  reassuring.  The  “fella  from  T’ronto” 
did  not  stop,  and  as  he  passed  me  in  the  narrow  trench  he 
brushed  against  my  revolver.  “Here,  put  up  that  thing” 
he  said,  more  roughly.  “You  don’t  want  to  kill  some¬ 
body,  do  you?”  He  laughed  and  went  on. 

I  didn’t  put  up  the  revolver,  but  ceased  to  maintain 
so  dramatic  an  attitude.  My  fears  had  largely  fallen  away, 
and  in  due  course  I  crossed  the  railroad  and  presented 
myself  to  Chapman  in  advanced  company  H.Q.  Not 
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until  months  later  did  I  learn  that  the  other  party  to  my 
encounter  in  the  trench  was  Jack  Nutter,  then  a  corporal, 
who  afterwards  became  sergeant  in  my  platoon.  He  never 
let  me  forget  the  incident. 

Advanced  company  H.Q.,  No  Man’s  Land,  was  Chap¬ 
man’s  domain.  He  named  it  and  he  ruled  it;  and  he 
claimed  to  loathe  it,  but  I  am  not  so  certain  of  that.  It 
was  surely  enough  in  No  Man’s  Land,  for  you  entered  it 
by  a  short  trench  running  eastward  from  the  front  line, 
sloping  sharply  downwards  and  ending  at  the  square 
wooden  framework  of  the  dugout  entrance.  Then  you 
descended  a  step  or  so,  and  were  there.  You  would  prob¬ 
ably  find  Chappie  leaning  on  his  elbows  at  the  table  be¬ 
tween  the  rum-jar  and  a  candle,  apostrophizing  the  latest 
message  from  company  H.Q.  How  he  professed  to  hate 
these  messages,  and  the  little  blighter  who  concocted 
them!  He  would  read  one  of  them  over  again  aloud  from 
the  formal  “C  Company  to  Advanced  H.Q.,”  with  which 
it  commenced,  to  the  signature,  in  a  tone  pungent  with  the 
highest  scorn.  He  never  answered  any  of  these  messages 
so  far  as  I  know,  and  acted  on  as  few  as  he  dared.  He  re¬ 
garded  them  as  a  necessary  though  nauseous  infliction. 
There  was  not  much  head-protection  to  Chappie’s  burrow 
and  his  never-ceasing  cynisism  did  not  have  a  very  cheerful 
effect,  but  it  was  on  the  whole  a  much  pleasanter  place  to 
be  in  than  the  dugout  back  in  support.  Frequently  officers 
touring  the  line  for  one  purpose  or  another  would  drop  in 
and  the  rum  would  pass  around,  while  we  all  squeezed 
very  close  together  in  the  little  cubby-hole,  telling  tales 
and  gossiping. 

My  first  duty.  A  voice  at  the  dugout  entrance  an¬ 
nounced  two  officers  to  look  over  the  line.  I  knew  little 
enough  about  it,  myself,  but  gladly  accepted  the  task  of 
escort,  and  how  much  more  gladly  when  I  stepped  outside 
and  found  Bill  Amsden  and  Bill  Ostic  standing  rather 
bashfully  in  the  trench,  quite  evidently  on  their  maiden 
visit.  It  was  the  opportunity  of  a  life-time  to  pay  back 
old  scores. 

“Hello,  fellows”  I  sang  out,  “up  at  last,  eh?  Well  I 
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always  thought  there  was  the  right  stuff  in  you  young 
chaps.  Just  up  to  have  a  look  over  the  line,  I  suppose; 
and  quite  a  proper  spirit,  too!  Well,  come  along — ” 

Together  with  a  good  deal  more  of  the  same  sort,  I 
have  no  doubt.  “Go  to  blazes”  was  the  only  retort  one 
of  them  found  handy.  But  the  other  was  more  scientifi¬ 
cally  profane.  And  so,  with  good-natured  gaff,  we  started 
along  Sullivan  Trench,  and  even  explored  the  abandoned 
bit  on  the  right  of  our  portion  of  the  line  before  returning. 
This  bit  was  about  100  yards  long  and  was  not  manned 
by  our  troops  as  Fritz  continually  made  it  unhealthy  with 
minen-werfers.  To  lessen  the  risk  of  our  position  being 
turned  by  a  sudden  attack  there,  a  system  of  flying  patrols 
had  been  organized.  This  meant  that  once  an  hour  during 
the  night  our  company  would  send  four  or  five  men  to 
work  along  as  quickly  as  they  could  to  the  next  occupied 
post  beyond  the  gap.  And  similarly  the  company  on  our 
right  sent  flying  patrols  to  touch  up  with  us.  Theoretic¬ 
ally,  in  this  way  there  would  be  a  party  traversing  this 
wicked  piece  of  trench  nearly  all  the  time  between  dusk 
and  dawn.  But  I  have  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  flying 
patrols  always  flew  as  systematically  as  the  situation  re¬ 
ports  led  brigade  staff  to  believe. 

In  daylight  this  bit  of  trench  was  quite  deserted,  and 
as  we  passed  through  we  could  see  abundant  evidence  of 
the  punishment  it  got  when  Fritz  turned  his  heavy  mortars 
on  it,  as  was  his  habit.  I  led  the  way,  with  revolver 
cocked  and  at  the  ready  position  (a  circumstance  that  my 
two  neophytes  never  failed  to  turn  to  ridicule  in  after  days; 
although  I  suppose  they  were  as  excited  as  I  was  at  the 
time).  We  had  a  little  chat  with  some  of  A  company  at 
the  further  end,  then  returned  through  the  battered  and 
dilapidated  trench,  going  down  almost  to  all  fours  at  the 
low  places.  Fritz  was  not  pounding  her  that  morning. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  and  the  two  following  days 
were  not  marked  by  anything  overly  thrilling.  They  were 
interesting,  though,  and  I  came  out  of  Sullivan  Trench  a 
good  deal  more  of  a  soldier  than  I  went  in.  Everything 
was  so  new,  much  that  must  have  been  real  enough  at  the 
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time  I  can  no  longer  re-capture.  Some  weeks  ago  I  met 
a  man  on  Yonge  Street  who  greeted  me  heartily.  It  was 
a  chap  named  Overs  whom  I  remember  well  as  a  runner 
in  the  company.  As  we  stood  chatting  on  the  curb  his 
face  suddenly  lighted  up,  and  he  said,  “Do  you  remember 
that  day  in  the  sap  at  Avion,  Mr.  Pedley?”  It  seemed 
vivid  enough  to  him. 

I  asked  for  more  details. 

“Why,  you  remember,”  he  persisted.  “The  day  we 
crouched  down  for  about  an  hour  in  the  little  sap  while 
Fritz  was  minnying.  Lord,  I  thought  we  were  gone  that 
time.” 

The  incident  has  passed  completely  from  me.  I  re¬ 
member,  however,  the  advent  of  young  Curran,  a  rosy- 
cheeked  bit  of  a  boy,  and  how  we  detailed  him  to  a  listening- 
post  manned  by  one  Skin  Hale,  an  old  soldier.  Hale  had 
had  a  French-Canadian  named  Barre  for  companion  in 
this  listening-post,  but  Barre,  finding  it  too  hot,  had  gone 
sick  and  been  sent  down  the  line,  followed  by  the  curses 
of  the  rest  of  the  platoon.  This  post  was  no  sinecure. 
It  consisted  of  a  little  sap,  or  blind  trench,  leading  out 
about  ten  yards  towards  Fritz,  and  ending  in  a  deepened 
shell-hole.  The  occupants  were  supposed  to  stay  out  in 
the  shell-hole  whenever  possible  and  to  retire  into  the 
trench  when  the  mortars  were  coming  their  way  too  fast. 
Curran’s  first  day  (I  think  it  was  my  second)  things  were 
pretty  hot  around  there.  For  a  time  in  the  afternoon  it 
was  the  part  of  discretion  to  keep  well  away.  Every  few 
minutes  you  would  hear  the  sniffle-sniffle  of  a  big  unwieldy 
minny  hurtling  through  the  air  and  then  a  terrific  explo¬ 
sion  that  shook  the  whole  trench.  I  was  anxious  for  Hale, 
whom  I  already  knew  to  be  a  good  soldier,  and  for  the 
youngster  just  up  from  the  base;  and  I  watched  my  time 
to  hustle  along  and  see  how  they  were  faring.  Not  a  sign 
of  either  of  them  in  the  trench.  The  entrance  to  the  sap 
was  partly  blown  in,  but  I  made  my  way  along  it  to  the 
shell-hole  in  front  and  there  I  found  my  two  beauties, 
lying  on  their  backs  as  chummy  as  if  they  had  known 
each  other  for  years.  Skin  Hale  was  showing  the  youngster 
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how  to  pick  out  the  minnies  in  the  air  and  gauge  where 
they  were  going  to  fall. 

“Good  you  came  out,  sir,”  he  said.  “He’s  giving  the 
trench  proper  hell,  but  it’s  safe  as  a  church  here  to-day.” 
Just  then  an  enormous  crump  exploded  just  behind  us. 
“Hope  to  God  he  doesn’t  shorten  his  range,”  said  Skin. 
I  looked  at  the  boy’s  face,  which  was  flushed  with  excite¬ 
ment,  and  his  eyes  sparkled.  But  there  was  no  fear  there. 
I  don’t  think  many  men  would  have  been  afraid  with 
Skin  Hale.  He  knew  the  game  pretty  well.  But  it  got 
him  later;  he  was  killed  in  the  autumn  fighting  of  1918, 
while  I  was  in  England.  As  for  young  Curran,  he  after¬ 
wards  became  a  scout  and  used  to  go  out  with  me  on  patrol. 
He  lasted  through  and  came  home  with  us. 

Of  course  it  wasn’t  all  minen-werfers  and  shelling. 
There  were  long  hours  of  comparative  quiet  when  I  could 
wander  up  and  down  the  line  making  the  better  acquain¬ 
tance  of  N.C.O’s  and  men  and  marvelling  at  our  strange 
life,  here  in  a  ditch  dug  through  the  ruins  of  a  prosperous 
town.  The  weather  was  for  the  most  part  sunny  and  not 
cold  enough  for  discomfort,  though  it  was  getting  on  into 
December.  It  was  in  the  course  of  my  wanderings  in  the 
trench  that  I  picked  up  the  string  of  beads  which  I  after¬ 
wards  mailed  home  and  which  my  mother  has  worked  into 
the  design  of  a  tea  tray.  There,  too,  I  got  my  first  glimpse 
of  the  Boche. 

It  was  my  habit  to  station  myself  on  the  fire-step  of 
one  of  the  Lewis-gun  posts  with  my  glasses  at  quiet  times 
and  cautiously  raise  my  head  until  I  could  see  something 
of  the  ground  in  front.  There  was  a  bit  of  a  valley,  and 
then,  in  the  far  distance  the  ground  rose  again.  The 
Lewis-gunner  would  stand  ready  while  I  looked  for  a  target, 
and  then  fire  where  I  indicated.  We  did  not  calculate  to 
do  much  damage,  but  there  was  a  sporting  element  about 
it.  I  remember  two  targets  we  found.  Once,  an  officer, 
in  the  middle  background,  whom  I  located  skipping  from 
shell-hole  to  shell-hole  along  some  short-cut  in  the  trench 
system.  I  got  the  gun  on  him  and  we  pinned  him  a  shell- 
hole  for  a  while,  but  he  was  plucky  enough  to  make  a 
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quick  dash  and  dropped  out  of  sight  in  a  trench  before  we 
could  head  him  off.  He  was  not  so  far  away  but  that  the 
gunner  could  see  him  when  he  moved,  without  the  glasses. 
Another  time  I  located  a  working  party  on  the  hillside  in 
the  distance,  almost  if  not  quite  out  of  reach  of  our  gun. 
They  made  a  wonderful  target,  about  twenty  men  together 
digging  in  a  line.  With  a  trench  telescope  I  got  from 
Chapman  we  could  make  them  out  distinctly  and  this 
time,  as  there  was  no  need  of  haste,  we  made  full  prepara¬ 
tions  to  wipe  them  from  the  earth.  The  gunner  looked 
through  the  glass,  as  did  various  others  of  the  crew  of  the 
post,  and  we  estimated  the  range  to  the  best  of  our  com¬ 
bined  ability,  which  was  not  great.  Then  we  aimed  the 
gun,  using  natural  features,  for  the  target  itself  was  in¬ 
visible  without  glasses.  I  trained  the  telescope  on  the 
working-party,  everyone  else  who  could  lay  hold  of  glasses 
stationed  himself  alongside  to  watch,  and  the  Lewis  gun 
began  to  bark.  The  result  was  comic.  Whether  our 
bullets  came  dangerously  near  we  could  not  be  sure,  but 
at  any  rate  work  ceased  on  the  moment  and  the  party, 
dropping  their  spades,  fled  for  safety.  I  can  remember 
yet  one  fat  fellow  in  a  white  shirt  or  sweater  who  had  laid 
his  tunic  down  by  the  work.  When  the  firing  commenced 
he  scuttled  away,  then  stopped  and  made  as  if  to  go  back 
for  his  tunic.  But  we  called  for  a  fresh  burst  of  fire  in  his 
direction  and  this  decided  him  to  take  his  fat  self  off  as 
fast  as  possible  leaving  the  tunic  to  the  mercy  of  the  hated 
Englanders. 

The  boys  in  the  Lewis-gun  post  were  not  in  favour  of 
these  manoeuvres.  One  chap,  a  French-Canadian  sporting 
a  muffler,  I  recall  particularly,  seated  on  the  fire-step 
addressing  me  between  gulps  of  hot  tea. 

“You’ll  find  it  out,  Mr,  Pedley — Fritz  is  nice  feller  if 
you  leave  him  be.  But  when  you  tickle  heem,  then  he 
make  it  hot  for  you,  too.” 

I  confess  I  was  always  for  tickling  him. 

It  was  a  continual  mystery  to  me  what  grudge  Fritz 
could  have  against  the  brick-piles  behind  our  trench. 
They  made  an  excellent  aiming-mark,  for  they  stood 
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twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground — 
probably  piled  up  along  the  railway  for  loading  in  the 
good  old  days  of  1914.  Fritz  must  have  wasted  tens  of 
thousands  of  marks  every  day  raining  shells  on  those  poor 
innocent  piles  of  brick.  The  air  in  their  vicinity  was  in  a 
constant  turmoil  of  brick-dust.  And  if  the  Boche  artillery¬ 
men  thought  they  were  causing  casualties  or  embarrassing 
our  men  in  any  way  by  this  demonstration  they  were  mis¬ 
taken;  one-tenth  the  amount  of  shelling  would  have  been 
more  than  enough  to  keep  us  from  using  the  brick-piles 
as  look-out  posts.  To  the  men  it  was  a  joke. 

“Go  to  it,  Fritz!”  they  would  say,  when  he  was  pulver¬ 
izing  the  bricks  with  wicked  4.1  salvos,  “the  more  for  them 
the  less  for  us.” 

We  seemed  to  be  getting  quite  enough.  To  be  con¬ 
stantly  dodging  minnies  in  the  trench  was  nervous  work, 
and  too  often  the  boys’  minds  reverted  to  the  horrors  of 
Passchendaele.  It  was  not  hard  to  see  that  they  were  due 
for  a  real  rest  out  of  the  line.  Of  course,  as  junior  officer, 
I  was  only  on  the  fringe  of  things,  for  Davey  had  me  back 
to  sleep  in  the  dugout  every  night,  and  after  the  third  day 
he  got  rid  of  me  altogether  by  detailing  me  out  on  a  course 
at  school.  While  seated  in  Chappie’s  dugout  that  after¬ 
noon  I  had  been  handed  a  letter  forwarded  on  to  me  from 
Sandling  by  Cliff  Thomson.  It  contained  a  wire  from  an 
old  school-mate,  Ross  Stalker,  in  London,  dated  a  week  or 
ten  days  before,  asking  me  (if  I  could  get  a  week-end  off) 
to  run  up  and  meet  him  at  a  London  hotel.  I  was  smiling 
at  the  grim  humour  of  receiving  such  a  message  in  No  Man’s 
Land  when  word  came  to  report  back  to  company  H.Q. 
immediately,  and  I  left  Sullivan  Trench,  never  to  revisit 
it. 

But  I  will  often  go  back  there  in  memory  and  look  once 
again  through  the  telescope  at  railway-ring  over  to  the 
east,  or  northward  towards  the  marsh,  almost  a  lake,  be¬ 
tween  Avion  and  Litvin,  and  I  doubt  if  I  will  ever  forget 
the  crump  of  those  heavy  mortar  shells  chasing  us  up  and 
down  the  trench,  or  the  sweet  chirping  of  bullets  that  was 
my  introduction  to  the  place  on  the  night  we  took  over. 
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My  companion  on  the  trip  down  the  line  was  a  man 
named  Morrison,  one  of  the  company  runners.  Just  back 
from  England  after  being  wounded,  he  was  attached  to  me 
as  batman.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  had  a  batman  in 
France;  up  to  now  I  had  got  along  with  occasional  services 
from  the  other  officers’  servants.  We  had  a  pleasant 
enough  week  together  at  Hersin-Coupigny  (for  it  was  to  a 
six-day  gas-training  school  at  that  town  that  I  was  de¬ 
tailed)  and  on  our  rejoining  the  battalion  at  Divion  he  left 
my  service  and  fell  into  his  old  and  proper  occupation  as 
a  runner,  which  led  to  my  engaging  Louis  Morin  in  his 
place. 

It  was  dark  when  we  left  company  H.Q.,  and  we  hurried 
down  Cyril  and  Clukas  Trenches  to  the  Red  Line  in  hopes 
of  getting  a  lift  right  down  to  Souchez  on  the  ration-train ; 
but  we  were  disappointed,  for  the  train  had  already  been 
up  and  gone  again  when  we  reached  the  point  where  the 
narrow-gauge  crossed  Red  Line.  So  I  led  the  way  on  foot, 
re-traversing  the  ground  I  had  covered  with  McKenzie  a 
fortnight  or  so  ago,  and  after  some  mishaps  and  wanderings 
over  the  desolate  country  we  arrived  at  the  plank-road 
near  Givenchy  and  followed  it  back  across  the  ridge, 
striking  off  along  a  path  among  the  shell-holes  near  the 
Pimple  which  led  us  gently  downwards  and  across  trench- 
scored  lowlands  to  a  big  watering-depot  a  mile  or  so  from 
Carency.  We  expected  to  find  rear  details  somewhere 
near  the  huts  where  I  had  joined  the  battalion,  and  we 
were  fortunate  to  get  a  lift  in  a  G.S.  wagon  at  the  water- 
trough  which  took  us  right  to  the  place.  Although  now 
it  was  near  midnight,  groups  of  men  were  abroad  and  we 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  transport  officer’s  mess, 
which  is  the  hub  of  rear  details  in  an  infantry  battalion. 
Here  my  batman  was  re-directed  to  sleeping  quarters  and 
I  was  made  welcome  by  Paddy  Griffin,  the  adjutant,  who 
had  not  gone  up  the  line  with  the  battalion  because  he  was 
hourly  expecting  his  leave  warrant  to  come  through. 
Capt.  Carey,  the  quarter-master,  was  there,  too,  and  they 
set  me  out  a  good  meal  and  a  drink.  I  wanted  to  see  the 
paymaster,  for  I  thought  money  would  be  a  good  thing 
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to  have  at  Hersin-Coupigny;  but  he  was  away  visiting 
friends  and  I  was  invited  to  usurp  his  bed  as  he  would 
probably  not  return  to  fill  it.  He  was  on  hand  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  we  had  breakfast  together  (quite  sumptuous  as 
compared  with  up  forward) ;  I  got  my  125  f.  without  any 
trouble  and  be-thought  me  of  my  journey. 

The  quarter-master  had  rooted  out  my  sleeping-bag 
from  stores  and  I  found  it  hoisted  on  a  limber  ready  to 
start.  Carey  suggested  that  I  leave  my  batman  to  ride 
on  the  limber  and  keep  the  driver  company,  and  advised 
me  to  strike  off  by  myself,  taking  the  main  road  for  the 
sake  of  the  lorries.  Accordingly,  I  turned  over  everything 
but  my  arms  and  my  money  to  the  driver  of  the  limber 
and  started  away  on  foot.  I  had  great  luck,  for  hardly 
had  I  turned  north  on  the  Chateau  de  la  Haie  road  when  a 
lorry  picked  me  up.  Half  an  hour  later  I  had  reached  the 
long  slope  that  leads  down  into  Hersin-Coupigny. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


GAS  SCHOOL 

THE  school  was  in  a  group  of  industrial  buildings. 
There  were  high  smoke-stacks  and  a  motley  arrange¬ 
ment  of  red-brick  structures  now  used  as  lecture 
rooms,  gas-chambers,  and  living  quarters  for  the  staff  and 
classes.  I  went  through  the  brief  formality  of  enrolling 
and  was  taken  to  an  unfinished  wooden  barracks  where 
the  officers  were  to  be  lodged.  It  was  a  newly  put  up 
building,  more  like  a  barn  than  anything  else,  and  covered 
with  tar-paper  on  the  outside.  There  were  several  sleeping 
rooms,  each  fitted  up  with  bunks  in  double  tier.  A  decent 
looking  mess-room  had  been  built  nearby.  The  bunk- 
rooms  were  heated  with  big  box  stoves,  and  I  devoted  some 
time  to  selecting  a  lower  bunk  strategically  placed  so  that 
I  might  hope  to  get  sufficient  heat  without  being  in  danger 
of  cremation.  As  it  turned  out,  freezing  was  the  only 
imminent  possibility;  but  my  position  proved  to  have 
been  wisely  chosen  after  all,  for  those  nearer  the  stoves, 
as  I  afterwards  observed,  seemed  to  feel  a  certain  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  fire,  and  even  at  times  went  to  the  length  of 
breaking  their  own  or  their  neighbours’  bunks  for  fuel — a 
source  of  discomfort  which  I  avoided. 

My  bunk  chosen  and  marked,  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  wait  for  my  baggage  and  make  what  acquaintances  I 
could  among  the  officers  who  kept  arriving  all  day,  some  in 
mess-carts,  some  even  on  horseback,  but  mostly  on  foot 
or  by  lorry.  I  learned  that  it  was  a  Corps  School,  and 
there  would  be  officers  in  attendance  from  nearly  all  the 
battalions  in  all  four  divisions,  so  I  looked  forward  to  hear¬ 
ing  the  latest  news  of  my  various  old  friends  scattered 
through  the  Corps.  I  was  glad  to  notice  that  my  Fourth 
patches  were  a  good  introduction  to  all  and  sundry,  and 
that  no  one  went  out  of  his  way  to  show  me  up  as  a  very, 
very,  recent  acquisition  to  that  well-thought-of  outfit. 
Plenty  of  the  fellows  at  the  school  had  been  with  me 
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at  Bexhill,  and  before  the  second  day  was  over  we  had  all 
settled  down  for  a  jolly  week  toge  her.  The  gas  instruc¬ 
tion  was  neither  very  technical  nor  very  tedious.  There 
were  lectures,  and  tests  and  various  performances  by  which 
we  learned  a  few  new  things,  and  the  course  came  to  a 
climax  with  a  carefully  prepared  gas  attack  (real  poison 
gas  coming  across  a  field  into  real  trenches)  on  the  fifth 
evening.  That  demonstration  put  three  officers  in  the 
hospital  through  carelessness  with  the  gas-masks,  and  I 
suppose  the  rest  of  us  were  duly  uplifted.  But  we  said  a 
lot  at  the  time  about  the  damned  useless  schools  and  the 
folly  of  spoiling  men  just  to  give  soft  jobs  to  instructors. 
One  of  the  gassed  officers  was  Mr.  McKechnie,  an  old 
Y.M.C.A.  man  in  Toronto  whom  I  had  known  when  I  was 
a  boy.  He  was  in  fine  spirits,  for  his  son,  a  private  in  one 
of  the  battalions,  had  just  come  across  that  day  to  have  a 
visit  with  him.  The  old  fellow  had  been  very  proud  that 
he  and  his  boy  were  both  in  the  fighting  services;  we  had 
all  been  clapping  the  two  of  them  on  the  back.  Next  day 
the  boy  was  slogging  through  the  mud  somewhere  with  his 
unit  and  the  father  lay  in  hospital,  his  lungs  full  of  gas. 

We  were  bitter  about  it,  mainly  I  think  because  we 
had  come  to  think  of  the  gas  instruction  as  merely  a 
side-line;  and  really  the  social  side  of  the  school  was  its 
main  usefulness.  Here  fellows  from  all  the  battalions 
chummed  together,  and  afterwards  whenever  one  of  those 
tirades  would  commence  in  some  lonely  company  mess, 
one  of  those  baseless  charges  of  worthlessness  and  cowardice 
aimed  at  some  other  battalion  (such  things  were  common 
enough) ,  here  would  often  be  some  one  to  speak  up  and  say : — 

“Well,  I  don’t  know.  I  spent  a  week  at  school  with 
so-and-so  of  that  outfit  and  if  there  are  many  like  him  in 
the  gang  I’ll  say  they’re  not  so  bad.”  Schools  were  the 
breeding  places  of  cameraderie. 

If  it  hadn’t  been  so  cold  we  would  have  enjoyed  our¬ 
selves  thoroughly.  But  the  stoves  were  wretched,  and, 
bad  as  they  were,  there  wasn’t  enough  fuel  for  them. 
Many  times  I  blessed  my  own  warm  sleeping-bag  purchased 
at  Sandling  from  an  enterprising  Jewish  salesman,  that 
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allowed  me  to  sleep  when  others  were  freezing  around  me. 
But  you  couldn’t  spend  all  the  time  in  bed;  the  evenings 
after  mess  were  long.  Hersin  was  pretty  well  taboo,  for 
Fritz  kept  shelling  the  mines.  We  used  to  crowd  around 
the  stoves  and  amuse  one  another  with  stories,  then  creep 
off  to  the  bunks  w'hen  the  fire  got  low.  And  winter  had 
set  in  so  cold  that  your  breath  showed  even  in  the  heated 
and  crowded  barrack. 

I  went  down  town  one  day,  and  bought  a  pair  of  brown 
bed-room  slippers  which  I  used  a  lot  afterwards,  and  have 
by  me  yet.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  I  happened  to  meet 
an  artillery-man  of  the  Second  Division  having  his  grog 
in  an  estaminet.  He  turned  out  to  be  in  the  17th  Battery 
with  that  same  Stalker  whose  wire  had  come  to  me  in  No 
Man’s  Land;  although  it  was  against  orders  to  send  un¬ 
censored  messages,  I  wrote  a  note  on  a  scrap  of  paper 
telling  my  old  friend  my  whereabouts.  This  chance 
emissary,  “Speedy”  Walker  by  name,  delivered  the  note 
in  due  course  at  the  battery  wagon-lines  near  La  Targette, 
and  within  a  few  days  I  had  an  answer  by  mail. 

The  last  night,  following  the  custom  of  army  schools, 
developed  into  a  bacchanale  in  which  all  the  instructors 
and  administrative  staff  joined,  and  which  was  highly 
successful.  The  next  day  the  limber  arrived  for  my  goods 
and  I  saw  it  headed  away  for  Divion,  where  the  battalion 
had  proceeded  on  being  relieved  in  the  Avion  Sector.  I 
squared  my  mess-bill  and  set  off  with  a  couple  of  officers 
of  my  own  brigade  in  search  of  our  respective  homes.  It 
was  rumoured  that  the  brigade  was  out  for  a  month’s 
rest,  a  story  that  gained  credence  from  the  fact  that  an 
area  so  far  back  of  the  line  had  been  allocated.  This  was 
good  news,  for  it  meant  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  out 
of  the  line;  we  talked  of  binges  and  parties  quite  enthu¬ 
siastically  as  we  covered  the  miles.  In  Houdain  we  stopped 
for  omelette  and  red  wine  at  a  none  too  luxurious  restaurant. 

I  parted  from  my  companions  at  the  Divion  crossroads, 
and  other  boys  turning  west  along  the  Ourton  road  while 
I  sauntered  down  the  hill,  glad  once  more  to  see  on  every 
side  of  me  the  red  and  green  squares  of  my  own  battalion. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


IN  THE  COAL  COUNTRY 

IN  shape,  Divion  is  like  a  piece  of  pie.  A  crescent¬ 
shaped  fringe  of  houses  and  barns  skirts  the  base 
of  a  low  hill  and  divides  the  hill  from  the  river. 
From  either  end  of  the  crescent  the  village  staggers  up  the 
hill  in  two  ugly  streets  that  melt  into  the  main  cross-roads 
above.  One-eighth  of  the  population  are  peasants  and  shop¬ 
keepers;  the  rest  are  employed  in  the  coal  mine.  I  found 
C  company  billeted  near  the  river,  with  company  H.Q. 
on  a  little  blind  street  of  shabby-genteel  brick  and  plaster 
houses,  which  breaks  off  from  the  pie-shaped  crescent  and 
ends  in  a  high  wall.  Behind  this  wall  you  heard  all  day 
the  work  of  the  big  mine  going  on,  and  a  door  in  the 
woman’s  garden  where  we  messed  opened  into  the  mine- 
yard,  so  that  the  memory  of  our  month  there  is  filled  with 
the  suggestion  of  slag,  and  shunting  trains,  and  misshapen 
men.  There  is  something  weird  in  the  aspect  of  these 
French  miners.  They  are  not  built  to  scale;  they  are  like 
the  figures  in  comic  cartoons — all  head  or  all  legs — living 
gargoyles.  They  do  not  walk  like  other  men,  but  shuffle 
along,  their  naked  feet  thrust  into  clogs,  their  faded  blue 
working  rags  fluttering  in  the  cold  wind  as  they  trudge 
homeward,  bright  tubercular  eyes  flashing  from  coal- 
dusty  faces — eyes  like  the  eyes  of  wolves.  And  on  each 
head  a  tight  blue  turban  or  else  the  grotesque  miners’ 
derby,  flat  and  black  like  a  parson’s  hat.  Each  man 
carries  under  his  arm  a  short  log  of  wood,  his  ration  for 
the  stove.  There  is  always  some  one  going  and  some  one 
coming  along  our  street  that  leads  to  the  mine,  for  France 
needs  coal  now  more  than  ever,  and  they  work  three  shifts. 

The  battalion  had  marched  in  from  Gouy  Servins  about 
noon  of  the  same  day,  having  been  brought  down  to  that 
crazy  village  the  evening  before,  by  light  railway.  Avion 
mud  was  still  plastered  on  the  puttees  of  the  men,  they 
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were  tired  and  dirty,  and  well  pleased  to  be  away  for  a 
spell  from  the  crash  of  the  guns.  The  little  painted  board 
with  the  battalion  red  and  green  and  the  inscription 
“C  Company  H.Q.”  hung  on  the  door  of  a  house  which 
was  identical  in  appearance  with  all  the  others  on  the  short, 
blind  street.  A  pall  of  smoke  from  the  mine  furnaces 
kept  sifting  down  over  the  place,  so  that  the  morning’s 
snow  was  already  only  a  sooty  slush  splashing  under  my 
feet.  Inside  the  house  I  found  the  whole  ground  floor 
(with  the  exception  of  a  half-interest  in  the  kitchen,  which 
the  woman  retained  with  difficulty)  given  over  to  the  C 
company  officers.  In  the  parlour  two  of  my  fellow  sub¬ 
alterns  lay  on  the  floor,  tucked  into  their  bedrolls.  Bott- 
rill  was  dozing  in  front  of  the  dining-room  stove,  with  a 
pile  of  soldiers'  letters  beside  him  on  the  table. 

“Hello,  gas  officer.  I  suppose  you  know  everything 
about  soldiering  now  you’ve  had  a  six-day  course.  Got 
a  bed  yet?” 

Cuckoo!  Cuckoo!  Cuckoo!  Cuckoo!  shouted  a 
brilliant  bird,  bobbing  in  and  out  of  his  house  at  the  top 
of  a  clock  on  the  wall.  Four  o’clock  already! 

“Didn’t  billets  dig  me  up  a  place?”  I  queried. 

Bottrill  laughed. 

“How’d  we  know  when  you  were  going  to  land  in  on 
us.  You  didn’t  send  a  wire,  you  know.  Anyhow,  better 
rustle  around  or  else  grab  a  place  on  the  floor.  Good 
billets  are  scarce  in  this  town.” 

In  the  kitchen  Pat,  company  cook,  wrestles  good- 
humouredly  with  Madame  for  a  portion  of  the  family 
range. 

“Brigand!”  she  is  saying,  “Gros  polisson.  Soldat  cana- 
dien  no  bon.” 

“Have  a  heart,  Madame,”  Pat  expostulates,  “Fifty- 
fifty  on  the  stove.  Officer  beaucoup  manger.  Comme  ci 
comme  ca.  Bon,  eh?  I  thought  so.” 

Voices  from  the  back-yard,  where  two  batmen  have 
just  arrived,  having  carried  the  heavy  box  of  mess-kit 
from  the  transport  lines. 

“Where’ll  we  put  the  bloody  plates,  Pat?” 
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To  carry  on  two  conversations  at  once  is  almost  beyond 
Pat’s  abilities.  He  has  been  trying  to  buy  some  eggs. 

"Oofs,  madame.  Compris?  Oh”  (to  the  batmen) 
“put  the  box  down  and  shut  up.  Compris  oofs,  madame? 
Eggs.” 

“It  is  down.  Did  you  think  we  was  balancing  it  on 
our  nose  like  a  couple  of  conjurors?” 

“Well,  leave  it  down  then.” 

Enter  Capt.  Davis,  who  has  been  off  to  battalion  H.Q. 

“Hello,  Pedley,  back  already?  Well,  you've  got  a 
platoon  to  yourself  now — No.  10.  Better  get  out  and  see 
they’re  comfortable  in  billets.”  Then,  addressing  Bott- 
rill,  “Berry’s  pretty  sick.  I’ve  just  been  over  to  his 
billet.  The  doctor  says  he’s  going  to  send  him  to  hospital.” 

“Tell  the  doc  I’ll  go,  too,  any  time  he  says,”  Chappie 
sang  out  from  the  parlour,  in  a  sour  tone. 

So  I  was  now  a  real  platoon  commander.  Strapping 
on  belt  and  revolver  I  went  out,  not  bothering  to  take  my 
British  warm,  for  it  was  a  mild  evening.  The  sun  was 
slmting  long  shadows  down  the  crooked  village  road. 
Up  in  the  line  men  would  be  tightening  their  belts  for 
evening  stand-to. 

Finding  my  platoon’s  billeting  area  was  no  easy  job. 
The  few  hardy  spirits  who  were  up  and  doing  this  first 
evening  out  of  the  line  were  altogether  occupied  with 
ministering  to  their  own  comfort,  and  knew  nothing  and 
cared  less  about  anything  else.  Seated  over  their  beer 
in  dim-lit  comer  estaminets,  or  wandering  back  through 
the  Enow  from  a  buying  trip  to  the  canteen,  they  answered 
my  queries  with  a  perfunctory  “Don’t  know,  sir,”  or  if 
it  was  dark  enough  to  justify  a  mistake  I  would  get  “How 
the  hell  do  I  know?”  for  an  answer.  Either  was  equally 
helpful. 

And  when  at  last  I  found  the  men  I  was  searching  for, 
littered  around  the  floor  of  upstairs  rooms  in  squalid  houses, 
I  did  not  know  why  I  had  taken  so  much  pains.  Com¬ 
fortably  settled  in  billets?  Far  from  it,  I  told  myself. 
But  then,  what  could  I  do  to  make  them  more  comfortable? 
Bexhill  had  taught  me  nothing  that  could  be  of  assistance 
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now.  I  said  a  cheery  word  to  each  group,  received  an  in¬ 
articulate  grunt  for  answer,  and  went  back  to  the  mess. 
The  men  obviously  didn’t  want  me.  They  wanted  to 
sleep.  By  morning,  I  felt  sure,  a  brighter  spirit  would  be 
apparent. 

Some  of  our  men  were  billeted  in  farm-houses;  most 
of  them  in  the  corons,  the  rows  of  ugly  brick  houses  tenanted 
by  the  miners.  Tales  began  to  go  around  as  to  the  mode 
of  life  of  these  civilians.  There  is  one  which  I  remember 
told  of  a  household  on  our  street  where  there  was  a  boarder 
as  well  as  the  husband.  They  were  on  different  shifts. 
One  would  come  home  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
just  after  the  other  had  left.  The  housewife  would  have 
water  ready  heated  in  the  kitchen  and  when  the  man 
had  stripped  naked  he  would  stand  in  the  tub  and  submit 
to  having  the  coal-dust  washed  from  him,  emerging  (I  im¬ 
agine)  pale  and  emaciated  like  the  Fourth  Horseman  of 
the  Apocalypse.  Then,  early  in  the  morning,  home  would 
come  the  other  and  the  woman  would  wash  him,  too, 
clean  of  his  grimy  coating.  The  boys  in  the  billet  never 
discovered  which  was  the  husband. 

For  two  nights  I  slept  on  the  floor  in  the  parlour  of  our 
H.Q.,  which  was  the  residence  of  some  sort  of  junior  fore¬ 
man.  Then  I  moved  across  the  street  and  had  a  real  bed 
in  the  billet  which  had  been  allotted  to  Berry.  Poor  Berry 
had  not  outlasted  the  strain  of  Sullivan  Trench  and  came 
to  Divion  in  a  state  of  collapse.  They  took  him  down  the 
line  to  hospital,  and  I  never  saw  him  again. 

My  hosts — and  I  found  them  right  good  ones — were 
the  Bourdon  family.  The  father  was  an  accountant  at 
the  mine.  Besides  his  wife  and  little  Suzanne  he  had  with 
him  in  the  house  his  father,  some  female  relative,  and  a 
couple  of  refugees.  We  were  a  large  family  to  sit  in  the 
kitchen  in  the  evenings  and  compare  gossip  about  the  war — 
the  gossip  of  the  mine  and  the  mess,  and  the  gossip  that 
the  women  gathered  God  knows  where.  I  slept  upstairs 
in  a  high  bed  with  a  square,  puffy  coverlet,  and  each 
morning  I  had  a  glass  of  bean  coffee  (not  made  from  the 
coffee  bean)  to  drive  away  sleep  and  encourage  me  to  get 
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up.  My  servant  made  his  bed  on  a  pile  of  rags  in  an  un¬ 
furnished  corner  of  some  stairs. 

At  Divion  I  acquired  my  first  permanent  servant.  He 
trooped  up  to  H.Q.  one  day — Louis  Morin  by  name — and 
asked  for  the  job.  He  was  shrewd-looking,  short  and 
stocky,  and  got  it  without  much  difficulty.  While  Louis 
remained  with  me  I  had  nothing  to  worry  about  but  the 
war.  His  fluent  French  gave  him  a  good  start  with  the 
civilians  and  he  had  the  knack  of  doing  the  most  trivial 
things  well.  Months  after  he  left  my  service  I  saw  him 
sporting  the  uniform  of  an  officer  in  the  Fifth  C.M.R.’s. 
From  being  a  polisher  of  Sam  Browne  belts  he  came  at 
last  to  wear  one.  A  pukka  batman,  I  have  no  doubt  he 
made  a  good  subaltern. 

My  duties  sometimes  took  me  through  company 
orderly  officer’s  routine;  more  rarely  I  was  battalion  O.O. 
Each  duty  consisted  mainly  in  inspection  of  billets,  only 
the  battalion  job  took  longer.  No  one  liked  this  work. 
To  inspect  the  battalion  billets  meant  a  couple  of  miles  of 
trudging  into  all  the  by-ways  of  the  village,  and  left  your 
knees  stiff  with  climbing  stairs  and  ladders,  for  most  of  the 
troops  were  lodged  under  the  roof  in  barns  and  houses. 
Some  of  the  houses  were  of  three  storeys.  The  appearance 
of  the  bulk  of  these  billets  was  depressing.  If  you  visited 
them  during  parade  hours  you  found  an  empty,  resonant 
attic  under  the  tile  roof  that  leaked — dusty  boards  forming 
the  floors  and  the  cold  winter  light  filtering  in  through 
chinks  to  reveal  a  picture  of  unkemptness.  Where  each 
man  had  slept  his  blanket  lay  crumpled  and  frowsy,  while 
at  the  head  of  his  sleeping-place  were  scattered  his  few 
possessions — dirty  towel  and  unsavory  pair  of  socks,  mess- 
tin  containing  bits  of  food  saved  from  the  morning  meal, 
pad  of  paper  with  scrawl  half-written  and  (hurriedly 
thrust  into  his  bulgy  pack  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle)  the 
latest  letter  from  home.  A  few  magazines,  torn  and  worn 
by  many  hands,  and  here  and  there  a  book.  Shaving  kit 
and  eating  utensils  thrown  carelessly  about.  Candle  grease 
on  the  blankets  and  clothing,  on  the  knives  and  forks  as 
well.  And  over  this  dim-lit  shambles  presides  an  uncouth 
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figure  in  a  stocking-hat,  feebly  plying  a  broom  he  has 
borrowed  from  the  Frenchwoman.  He  is  a  light-duty  man, 
to-day’s  victim  of  diarrhoea  or  boils  or  sprained  ankle,  or 
perhaps  just  swinging  the  lead,  if  the  doctor  only  knew. 
You  suspect  that  perhaps  he  only  began  sweeping  when  he 
heard  your  footstep  on  the  stairs,  and  that  he  will  leave  off 
when  you  depart.  But  it  is  tiresome  to  be  always  check¬ 
ing  up  so  you  make  it  your  business  not  to  notice  a  great 
deal. 

“Everything  O.K.  here?”  you  ask,  perfunctorily. 
“Yes,  sir,”  he  answers,  at  attention — leaning  on  the  broom 
— “a  bit  cold  at  nights,  though.  And  we’re  not  getting 
enough  bread.  Four  men  on  a  loaf,  sir.” 

However,  this  is  a  common  complaint  and  does  not  call 
for  adjustment.  As  the  spring  wears  on  he  will  get  through 
many  a  day  of  eight  on  a  loaf,  which  means  only  two  thin 
slices  per  man  per  day,  but  even  that  much  will  sustain 
life.  You  humour  him  with  some  pleasantry,  and  pass  on 
to  the  next  billet.  Should  there  be  any  real  complaint 
you  put  it  down  in  your  note-book. 

If  the  troops  are  not  on  parade  you  find  greater  liveli¬ 
ness  around  the  billets.  Snowball  fights  in  progress  in  the 
streets;  soldiers  swarming  in  the  kitchens,  playing  with 
the  French  urchins  and  getting  in  the  way  of  the  long- 
suffering  (and  sometimes  shrewish)  housewives;  up  in  the 
attic  a  dozen  or  so  men  variously  occupied  in  reading,  de- 
lousing,  gambling,  and  snoring.  A  smell  pervading  all 
like  the  locker-room  of  a  gymnasium  at  home — only  far 
more  acrid.  A  hum  of  conversation,  laughter  and  ob¬ 
scenity.  The  troops  do  not  object  to  your  daily  visitation, 
but  they  do  not  warm  up  to  you  very  much.  After  all, 
you  are  not  one  of  them.  They  know  that  you  sleep  in 
a  bed  and  eat  at  a  table  and  have  whiskey  to  drink.  The 
less  you  try  to  assume  an  air  of  kindly  beneficence  the  better 
they  like  you — all  but  the  pale  homesick  boy  in  the  corner 
who  is  always  busy  with  his  letters  and  grateful  for  a  gentle 
word  from  anyone.  You  feel  that  they  will  be  more  at 
ease  when  you  are  gone  and  they  can  talk  about  you  or 
forget  you,  according  to  their  humour. 
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After  hours  of  snooping — after  you  have  inspected 
latrines  and  ordered  new  ones  constructed — after  you  have 
adjusted  such  difficulties  as  the  scope  of  your  power  permits, 
and  seen  the  hot  meal  being  made  ready  on  the  cook- 
wagons — you  return  with  lagging  feet  to  the  mess,  dismiss 
the  orderly  corporal  who  accompanied  you  on  your  duties, 
and  indulge  in  a  drink  before  writing  out  your  meagre 
orderly  officer’s  report.  If  you  are  B.O.O.  you  face  the 
prospect  of  spending  the  afternoon  censoring  the  head¬ 
quarters’  mail — what  voluminous  letter-writers  are  these 
bandsmen  and  signallers!  The  only  respite  you  will  have 
from  this  unpleasant  task  will  be  the  inspection  of  the 
battalion  guard  at  3.00  p.m. 

This  censoring  of  the  H.Q.  mail  is  the  thing  that  the 
battalion  orderly  officer  most  dislikes  about  his  job.  It 
is  inflicted  upon  him  because  the  officers  of  B.H.Q.  have 
established  a  tradition  that  they  are  too  busy  to  spare 
time  for  such  laborious  routine.  In  the  companies  each 
platoon  officer  censors  his  own  men’s  correspondence. 
Soon  we  get  to  know  our  men  pretty  well — which  of  them 
are  to  be  trusted  and  which  are  indiscreet.  As  the  task  takes 
the  better  part  of  an  hour  each  day  we  develop  a  high  es¬ 
teem  for  illiteracy  and  lack  of  imagination  and  wish  all 
the  boys  were  as  friendless  as  Mailley,  the  sergeant-major’s 
batman,  who  never  writes  a  letter.  Every  day  at  noon  the 
company’s  letters  are  brought  to  the  mess  and  we  all  dig 
in.  Now  and  then  one  of  the  officers  reads  a  particularly 
gross  passage  for  the  edification  of  the  others.  But  that 
practice  is  frowned  on  by  the  older  officers  and  for  the 
most  part  we  do  our  work  without  comment,  mechanically. 
With  few  exceptions  the  letters  are  all  the  same,  a  dead 
level  of  dullness.  The  men  talk  of  the  weather  and  the 
food.  They  are  always  in  the  pink  and  hope  their  corres¬ 
pondent  is  the  same,  and  please  send  socks. 

Parades  are  short  and  snappy,  out  on  the  ice-bound 
hillside  by  the  river.  Sergeant  Bradley  is  my  right-hand 
man;  he  does  the  work,  all  I  have  to  do  is  try  and  keep 
warm.  A  little  drill,  some  physical  training,  gas-mask 
practice.  Some  days  there  is  Lewis-gun  instruction  in- 
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doors,  or  one  of  the  lance-corporals,  an  ex-chemist  and 
evangelist,  lectures  on  the  subject  of  poison-gas,  which  is 
his  hobby;  by  turns  the  companies  march  away  to  the  gas- 
chamber  at  Ourton  for  mask  inspection  or  to  the  Bruay 
mine  for  a  bath.  It  is  a  month’s  rest,  and  work  is  usually 
over  by  noon. 

At  mention  of  the  Bruay  mine  my  thought  carries  me 
back  to  one  morning  that  broke  upon  John  Gordon  and 
myself  drinking  champagne  there — not  in  the  mine,  but 
alongside.  We  had  got  up  in  the  dark  (why  did  they  set 
such  ungodly  hours?)  broken  our  fast  with  some  bread  and 
jam,  and  tramped  across  to  the  mine  through  falling  and 
drifting  snow  at  the  head  of  the  company.  Then  we  had 
handed  our  men  over  to  the  bath  wardens,  seen  them 
turned  loose,  naked  and  wound-scarred,  in  the  huge 
steamy  shower-chamber  where  a  hundred  could  be  cleansed 
at  one  time.  Fine  bodies  they  had  too;  clean-muscled 
arms  and  legs  you  would  not  have  suspected  under  the  ill- 
fitting  khaki.  Brown,  hard  limbs  that  bespoke  strength. 
In  the  bath  you  saw  the  company  transfigured,  ennobled. 
But  John  and  I  did  not  linger  there.  The  men  once  dis¬ 
posed  of  we  were  free  for  half  an  hour.  There  was  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  men  and  officers,  a  delicacy,  as  between 
male  and  female;  mixed  bathing  was  not  the  rule. 

Inside  a  mean  wine-shop  that  faced  the  mine  gate-way 
a  clunch  of  a  woman  was  at  work,  washing  down  the  tiled 
floor.  She  was  bent  over  from  the  hips  and  waddled 
backward  with  a  rhythmic  movement  of  her  buttocks 
as  she  swished  a  heavy  sopped  rag  over  the  tiles.  A  little 
mist  rose  about  her,  for  the  floor  was  cold,  and  the  hot 
water  from  her  pail  kept  condensing  in  the  chill  of  the 
dawn. 

We,  entering  and  finding  seats  at  one  of  the  iron  tables, 
called  for  champagne.  She  may  have  thought  it  a  mere 
pleasantry,  just  another  jest  such  as  the  troops  were  given 
to.  At  any  rate  there  was  no  answer  from  her,  nothing 
but  the  continued  swish  of  the  rag,  the  swing  of  her  great 
hips  vaguely  discerned  through  a  mist  of  vapour.  Once 
more  we  called  for  our  drink.  This  time  she  straightened 
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up  from  her  work  and  turned  a  cold  eye  upon  us.  It  was 
evident  that  she  thought  us  crazy.  Arms  folded  over  her 
drooping  bosom,  red  elbows  clasped  by  hands  that  were 
more  like  feet,  she  looked  at  us  a  long  time  before  she 
stumped  away  for  the  bottle. 

And  when  we  had  given  her  the  twelve  francs,  when 
the  cork  had  popped  and  she  had  again  become  a  qua¬ 
druped,  her  thought  grew  into  words,  a  muttering  that  she 
kept  repeating  all  the  time  we  were  there. 

“ Champagne .  A  cinq  heures  le  matin.  Nom  de  dieuV 


Christmas  and  New  Year’s  were  the  big  events  at 
Divion — especially  New  Year’s,  when  the  company  dinners 
were  had,  and  the  sergeants’  dinner,  and  the  officers’  dinner 
which  General  Griesbach  attended.  Christmas  fell  a  few 
days  after  the  battalion  came  in  and  there  was  no  particu¬ 
lar  festivity,  but  of  course  it  was  a  holiday,  and  most  of 
the  boys  went  over  to  Bruay  and  celebrated  in  the  beer- 
shops  there.  I  remember  well  my  first  trip  over  to  Bruay, 
on  Christmas  Eve.  McKenzie  and  I  walked  across  (it 
was  about  two  miles)  and  bought  Bourgogne  for  all  and 
sundry,  and  later  found  Neil  Fergusson  and  Chapman  in 
a  caf6  crowded  with  civilians  where  Chappie  and  I,  some¬ 
what  exhilarated,  stood  on  the  zinc  bar  to  sing  la  Mar¬ 
seillaise.  Afterwards,  on  the  way  home,  Chappie  took 
offence  at  some  remark  of  mine  and  we  engaged  in  a  tussle 
which  McKenzie  managed  to  put  an  end  to  before  Chappie 
had  done  me  in  entirely.  The  former  O.C.  Advanced 
H.Q.  was  far  gone  by  this  time,  and  after  our  encounter  as 
McKenzie  and  I  were  making  our  way  home  along  the 
deserted  road,  we  passed  him  and  Neil  enacting  a  curious 
tableau  at  a  cross-roads.  Chappie  had  struck  a  Napoleonic 
attitude  and  Fergusson,  quite  sober,  was  humouring  his 
whim  by  taking  the  part  of  Marshal  Ney,  standing  a  pace 
and  a  half  at  his  right  rear.  In  imagination  Chappie  was 
reviewing  the  French  army.  Whiskey  and  champagne 
and  the  Christmas  spirit  had  taken  him  back  more  than 
a  century.  As  McKenzie  and  I  came  near,  along  the  road, 
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Chappie  turned  and  addressed  his  marshal  with  great 
solemnity. 

“The  guards,”  he  said.  “My  guards.  The  flower  of 
France.” 

Neil  nodded,  and  made  some  polite  remark  in  praise 
of  the  guards.  While  we  passed  neither  of  them  gave  a 
sign  of  recognition,  and  we  left  them  at  the  cross-roads 
watching  the  legions  march  by. 

Next  day,  Christmas,  Casey  Burness  of  the  Princess 
Pats  turned  up  from  nowhere  on  a  visit  to  John  Gordon, 
and  the  three  of  us  struck  off  for  Bethune,  some  twelve 
miles  to  the  east.  Bottrill  was  given  explicit  directions 
where  to  find  us  later  in  the  day;  but  something  intervened 
so  that  he  did  not  make  one  of  the  party.  We  got  a  lorry 
ride  from  Bruay  right  into  the  big  town  and  had  a  swank 
lunch  with  liqueurs  at  the  officers’  club,  where  I  came  upon 
my  cousin  Clarke  McCullough,  and  welcomed  him  to 
France,  for  he  was  but  newly  arrived  and  had  not  as  yet 
joined  the  cavalry  unit  to  which  he  was  detailed  as  medical 
officer.  He  was  highly  elated.  We  left  him  drinking 
toasts  to  his  own  good  luck,  and  wandered  about  the  town, 
rubbing  shoulders  with  red-cheeked  Belgian  officers  and 
sallow  vacant-eyed  Portugese,  finally  coming  to  anchor  at 
a  tea  room  of  doubtful  repute  in  a  side  street. 

Here  we  spent  the  afternoon  in  conversation  with  a 
couple  of  fat  damsels  and  left  so  as  to  be  clear  of  the  town 
by  five  o’clock.  For  so,  we  were  warned,  was  the  course 
of  safety.  Sure  enough  as  we  padded  through  the  snow- 
strewn  streets  at  dusk,  heading  westward,  many  others 
who  had  spent  the  holiday  in  the  town  were  our  com¬ 
panions  in  a  somewhat  general  exodus.  Before  we  passed 
the  outskirts  the  first  shells  burst  behind  us.  Methodical 
Fritz  shelled  Bethune  daily  at  five;  as  regularly  as  the  tea- 
hour  came,  his  gunners  put  on  a  hate,  and  so  methodical 
was  he  that  no  one  ever  got  hurt. 

It  was  a  long  walk  back  that  evening.  We  walked  all 
the  way  and  even  some  miles  further  than  necessary;  for 
Casey’s  whim  led  us  to  visit  a  little  hamlet  lying  somewhere 
to  the  north,  where  he  was  known.  The  hour  was  late 
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when  we  got  there,  and  his  friends,  as  an  old  woman  at 
a  casement  window  informed  us,  were  merry-making  in 
Bruay.  But  the  walk  itself  was  exhilarating,  with  the  wine 
still  potent  within  us,  and  frosty  crackling  roads  to  tra¬ 
verse,  and  good  companions.  No  way  dismayed  by  this 
disappointment,  we  took  the  unfenced  road  to  Bruay, 
not  for  the  sake  of  ferreting  out  Casey’s  girls,  but  because 
Bruay  lay  on  our  road  home.  Half  way  there  we  came  upon 
an  estaminet  from  which  strains  of  music  issued.  We 
entered  and  were  made  at  home  with  beer  and  good  vic¬ 
tual,  served  by  a  pretty  woman,  who  declined  to  drink 
with  us,  even  in  honour  of  Christmas.  When  thoroughly 
replete  and  warm  we  took  the  road  again  and  soon  were 
following  railroad  tracks  into  the  busy  town. 

At  the  officers’  club  we  made  our  last  stand,  finishing 
a  happy  day  with  a  bumper  of  champagne  served  by 
Yvonne,  the  blonde  daughter  of  the  proprietor,  whose 
glorious  hair  and  saucy  figure  made  the  place  a  Mecca  for 
all  the  troops.  I  must  have  been  garrulous,  for  a  crusty 
colonel  demanded  to  know  of  Casey  who  was  “that  young 
ass” — meaning  me.  But  I  was  in  no  mood  to  take  offence, 
and  only  talked  the  faster.  Here  Casey  planned  to  stay 
the  night,  so  we  parted.  He  and  John  had  been  close 
friends  at  home,  and  though  neither  knew  it,  this  was 
their  last  parting  on  earth. 

The  New  Year’s  celebration  was  a  happy  and  riotous 
event.  The  school-house  at  Divion  was  obtained,  com¬ 
mittees  were  appointed  and  as  the  day  approached,  stores 
of  fowl  and  cranberry  and  plum  pudding  and  huge  kegs 
of  beer  began  to  accumulate.  Special  ovens  were  built 
near  the  banquet-hall.  The  dinner  was  to  be  in  four 
instalments — two  companies  following  one  another  in  the 
morning,  then  two  more  in  the  afternoon — only  one  com¬ 
pany  could  be  accommodated  at  a  time.  The  quarter¬ 
master  was,  of  course,  the  chief  functionary,  managing  on 
the  one  hand  the  cooks,  and  on  the  other  the  sergeants  of 
the  various  companies,  who,  by  immemorial  army  custom, 
handled  the  table  arrangements  and  waited  on  the  men. 
The  officers  on  this  occasion  were  jack-of -all-trades,  and 
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had  a  finger  in  every  pie.  At  each  dinner  the  colonel  made 
his  appearance  for  a  moment;  and  the  hearty  way  he  was 
cheered  showed  that  his  unpopularity  was  ebbing  fast. 
In  truth  he  was  so  young  and  so  naive,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  bear  a  grudge  against  him. 

Sharing  the  honours  with  the  colonel  at  the  C  company 
dinner  was  Snowball  Matthews,  the  company  Q.M.S. 
Snowball  was  one  of  our  real  old-timers — a  Valcartier  man. 
He  had  attained  his  present  dignity,  not  through  brilliance, 
not  through  ambition  (he  had  neither)  but  simply  because 
he  had  chanced  to  live  on  while  other  men  were  dying. 
He  had  a  little  weazened  Cockney  face  that  seemed  to 
have  dodged  a  thousand  shells,  and  his  eye  was  the  guile¬ 
less  eye  of  a  child.  Snowball  was  the  pet  and  idol  of  the 
company;  his  name  was  known  throughout  the  whole 
battalion.  Unlucky  the  man  who  ever  stole  Snowball’s 
quota  of  rations;  that  man  was  marked  down  forever  for 
contumely.  Matthews  had  no  cleverness  to  bring  to  the 
execution  of  his  quarter-master’s  job.  He  had  only  honesty 
and  the  quality  of  being  liked. 

Each  of  the  dinners  ended  in  a  friendly  free-for-all  in 
the  course  of  which  beer  was  spilled  and  tables  overturned, 
so  that  it  took  a  mighty  lot  of  sweeping  and  general  repair 
work  before  the  next  hungry  crowd  could  enter.  We  all 
piled  into  the  work,  and  it  was  more  than  enough  reward 
to  see  the  boys  so  happy.  Not  the  least  interesting  of  the 
day’s  experiences  were  the  adventures  of  a  little  puppy 
whom  the  sergeants  had  regaled  with  sweet  Dubonnet 
wine  until  he  staggered  and  performed  drunken  antics  for 
our  amusement,  and  finally  sunk  into  a  heavy  slumber, 
emitting  sighs  and  snores  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  a  human  toper. 

The  officers’  dinner,  also  held  in  the  schoolhouse,  took 
place  the  following  evening.  For  this  occasion  the  re¬ 
sources  of  all  France,  it  seemed,  had  been  tapped.  In  those 
days  of  manifold  privations  the  preparations  for  a  dinner 
were  most  elaborate,  the  mess-cart  often  going  as  far  as 
Boulogne  or  Doullens  in  search  of  dainties.  Each  officer 
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was  assessed  forty  or  fifty  francs;  we  ate,  drank,  and  were 
very  merry  indeed. 

I  was  present  at  five  great  binges  with  the  Fourth — at 
Divion,  Bracquemont,  Anzin-St.  Aubin,  Pecquencourt,  and 
Wahn  Barracks  across  the  Rhine.  The  last  was  the  most 
spectacular.  But  many  were  present  at  the  earlier  func¬ 
tions  whom  death  or  wounds  had  taken  from  us  by  the  end 
of  the  summer.  At  Divion  I  had  my  first  taste  of  an 
active  service  carousal.  I  will  not  soon  forget  that  scene. 
The  officers,  with  flushed  friendly  faces  eyeing  one  another 
across  the  glasses  and  decanters;  the  brigadier  on  his  feet 
making  a  speech  about  the  high  ideals  of  the  empire,  and 
of  our  corps,  and  not  appearing  to  resent  the  insolent 
ribaldry  with  which  Lieut.  Harry  Salsbury,  M.C.,  insisted 
on  punctuating  his  speech;  old  Bill  Amsden  sliding  lower 
and  lower  in  his  chair  until  finally  he  sank  beneath  the 
table  (as  a  great  ship  torpedoed,  laden  with  precious  cargo, 
proudly  passes  out  of  sight  and  the  turbulent  sea  sluices  over 
her  and  she  is  forgotten) ;  the  final  scene  when  we  had  left 
the  tables  and  were  busy  hiding  untouched  bottles  against 
the  morrow,  and  the  brigadier  danced  with  old  Lismer, 
our  company  mess  waiter,  who  had  been  keeping  his  glass 
filled. 

In  the  small  hours,  Chappie  and  I,  no  longer  at  enmity, 
took  the  icebound  road  home  together  and  overtook  Bill 
Amsden,  who  was  progressing  as  best  he  might.  We  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  mass  formation,  Bill’s  arms  flung  over  our  shoul¬ 
ders.  With  many  a  slip  and  tumble  we  reached  his  billet. 
There,  as  tradition  tells,  others  brought  Bill  Ostic  home 
at  a  later  hour  and  laid  him  by  his  comrade;  and  neither 
had  to  dress  in  the  morning. 


A  day  came  when  Captain  Davis  went  on  leave.  There 
was  rejoicing  at  company  H.Q.  Davey  had  been  com¬ 
plaining  of  gas-sores  on  his  legs  and  said  he  expected  to  go 
into  hospital  in  England.  In  truth  his  legs  looked  very 
bad,  and  probably  the  bother  of  them  had  done  much  to 
hurt  his  temper.  I  was  not  alone  in  hoping  that  he  would 
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stay  in  England  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  the  best 
of  it  all  was  that  we  were  allotted  as  company  commander 
in  Davey’s  absence,  the  mildest-mannered  man  (except 
Gord  Bole  of  the  machine-guns)  that  ever  slit  a 
throat — to  wit,  Captain  St.  George  Clarke.  Out  of  its 
ashes  our  mess  grew  in  a  thrice  into  a  most  beautiful  and 
lovable  Phoenix.  We  were  a  smaller  company  now. 
Chappie  had  been  detailed  to  brigade  H.Q.  as  gas  officer, 
Berry  was  down  the  line,  sick,  and  McKenzie  was  on 
battalion  H.Q.  as  intelligence  officer.  That  left  only 
Neil  Fergusson,  Bottrill,  John  and  me,  with  Captain  Clarke, 
to  man  the  company.  For  two  weeks  we  were  in  paradise. 
Then  Davey  came  back. 

The  scene  enacts  itself  over  again  across  the  years. 
The  snug  little  dining-room  of  the  mes3,  with  shiny  shell- 
cases  on  the  chiffonier,  and  bright  red  mica-panes  showing 
the  warmth  of  the  stove.  A  heap  of  parcel  wrappings 
littering  the  table,  for  the  Christmas  mails  have  been  good 
to  us  and  chocolates,  cigarettes,  cigars,  cake,  and  tins  of 
preserved  coffee,  lie  around  for  all  to  sample.  From  his 
home  in  the  wall-clock  the  gay  cuckoo  looks  down  on  the 
five  of  us  gathered  around  the  table  over  a  game  of  ten- 
cent  ante,  which  goes  forward  just  now  with  limping  steps, 
for  St.  George  Clarke  is  telling  us  for  the  twentieth  time 
the  old  yarn  of  how  he  looked  over  the  log  in  No  Man’s 
Land,  and  blew  Fritz’  head  clear  off  his  shoulders,  “ — and 
then  I  sifted.”  We  were  never  tired  of  hearing  this  and 
many  other  stories  that  Clarky  knew  how  to  tell  so  quietly 
and  with  such  drollery.  He  had  been  with  the  battalion 
almost  from  the  start,  had  been  scout  officer  before  Sals- 
bury’s  day  at  that  post.  His  stories  were  always  in  de¬ 
mand  and  we  youngsters  hung  on  every  word.  Even  vet¬ 
eran  Neil  Fergusson  was  interested. 

“Good  old  St.  George!”  said  someone. 

Of  a  sudden  the  door  opened  and  Davey  stepped  in, 
loaded  with  travelling  gear.  “Good  evening,  Captain 
Clarke;  good  evening,  you  other  chaps,”  he  said,  with  a 
smile  that  we  thought  was  malicious.  “You  see  I’m  back 
on  time.” 
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No  one  spoke  a  word.  We  would  not  have  been  more 
put  out  had  the  war  been  lost  at  that  moment.  Davey 
must  have  been  able  to  read  the  misery  in  our  faces,  for 
he  made  no  further  attempt  at  conversation,  but  took  a 
drink  from  the  bottle  pushed  out  to  him  and  went  away 
to  the  kitchen  to  enquire  about  his  batman.  This  luck¬ 
less  soldier  had  been  detailed  by  Captain  Clarke  to  some 
temporary  duty  at  the  gas-mask  inspection  depot  a  few 
miles  up  the  road.  Anybody  else  but  Davey  would  have 
put  up  with  a  trifle  of  discomfort  until  the  man  could  be 
decently  got  back  next  day.  Not  Captain  Davis.  To  us 
others,  seated  in  chilly  silence  in  the  mess,  floated  his  ill- 
bred,  surly  voice,  giving  orders,  orders,  orders.  A  man 
was  rooted  out  of  his  billet  in  the  dark  and  presently  set 
out  along  the  village  street.  Before  break  of  dawn  Davis’ 
batman,  cheated  of  his  sleep,  sour,  blear-eyed,  had  been 
hustled  back  to  Divion  to  the  service  of  his  captain. 

While  Davis  lorded  it  in  the  kitchen,  and  we  slowly 
perceived  that  the  end  of  his  holiday  involved  the  end  of 
our  own,  frowns  deepened  in  the  mess.  Still  nobody  spoke. 
Finally  the  cuckoo  clock  could  stand  the  silence  no  longer. 
With  a  whirr  and  a  rattle  he  bobbed  out — 

“Cuckoo!  Cuckoo!  Cuckoo — ” 

There  was  a  crash  and  the  bird  moved  no  more.  Bott- 
rill  had  hit  him  with  a  tin  of  Reindeer  coffee. 

“Damn  the  bird!’’  he  said.  “I  believe  he  was  crowing 
because  Davey  came  back.” 

“What’s  the  row?”  said  Davey,  reappearing.  But  no 
one  bothered  to  answer. 

Next  morning  St.  George  Clarke  left  us,  posted  to 
another  company;  Bottles  paid  Madame  for  the  broken 
clock;  and  we  commenced  the  old  cat-and-dog  life  once 
more — with  one  difference,  however,  that  a  new  second- 
in-command,  H.  G.  Morrow,  was  sent  us.  This  H.  G. 
(he  was  always  called  by  his  initials,  to  distinguish  him 
from  Toe  Ak  Morrow) — proved  somewhat  of  a  diversion. 
He  was  a  stoutly-built,  fair-haired  youth,  of  the  kind  that 
one  remembered  as  the  life  of  the  party  at  a  hundred  little 
social  functions  at  home.  He  had  one  accomplishment, 
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sleight-of-hand,  which  won  him  more  notice  in  the  Corps 
than  his  far  from  negligible  soldierly  ability.  Give  him  a 
pack  of  cards  or  a  few  marbles,  H.G.  would  mystify  and 
amuse  you  all  evening.  But  his  personality  was  not 
magnetic;  one  never  quite  warmed  up  to  the  man.  We 
soon  found  that  our  captain  and  second-in-command  had 
many  traits  in  common,  notably  self-esteem  and  jealousy 
of  prerogative,  and  that  we  could  play  the  one  against  the 
other,  an  exercise  from  which  John  Gordon  and  I  derived 
the  greatest  amusement. 


Howard  McCuaig  had  joined  us  now,  and  was  attached 
to  A  company.  He  had  a  billet  in  our  street,  so  that  I 
saw  him  frequently.  One  Sunday  during  St.  George 
Clarke’s  brief  regime  I  happened  to  meet  McCuaig,  and 
learned  that  in  his  roving,  restless  mind  there  burned  a 
desire  to  visit  Buck  Weiss,  one  of  our  former  Bantam  asso¬ 
ciates,  now  attached  to  an  Imperial  corps.  At  first  I  was 
full  of  doubts  and  objections,  but  when  he  had  dragged  me 
to  the  Town  Major’s  billet  and  shown  me  on  the  map 
Buck  Weiss’  town — Ecoivres — a  scant  twenty  miles  to  the 
south,  I  drank  in  a  portion  of  his  enthusiasm,  and  the  up¬ 
shot  of  it  was  that  we  asked  no  permission  and  departed. 
There  was  no  difficulty  getting  a  ride  to  Houdain.  We 
were  there  lorry  wise  in  fifteen  minutes.  The  real  test  of 
our  luck  was  to  come.  I  must  say  in  praise  of  McCuaig 
that  he  always  seemed  to  bring  travelling  luck.  We  had 
not  cleared  the  town  of  Houdain  before  he  had  hailed  an 
empty  staff  car  and  cajoled  the  driver  into  taking  us  up. 
This  car  deposited  us  very  shortly  afterwards  in  Ecoivres, 
a  few  minutes’  walk  from  the  Weiss  establishment. 

Aaron  S.  Weiss,  former  second-in-command  of  B  com¬ 
pany  in  Burton’s  Bantam  Battalion,  was  no  mean  person¬ 
age  in  his  capacity  as  agricultural  officer  of  the  13th  Army 
Corps.  Himself  a  captain,  he  hob-nobbed  with  generals, 
and  did  not  think  much  of  their  characteristics,  either 
moral  or  intellectual,  if  one  could  judge  by  his  remarks. 
He  had  a  hut  of  his  own  and  enough  whiskey  for  all  reason- 
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able  requirements.  Buck  made  us  welcome,  showed  us 
everything  in  Ecoivres,  introduced  us  to  all  his  cronies, 
dined  us,  wined  us,  and  at  midnight  put  us  aboard  a  north¬ 
bound  postal-lorry  with  three  bottles  of  whiskey  in  our 
haversacks.  The  lorry  stuck  in  an  ice-rut  most  of  the 
night,  and  one  of  the  bottles  of  whiskey  was  poured  as  a 
libation  to  the  angry  gods.  Near  dawn  we  reached  Hou- 
dain,  where  the  lorry  left  us  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way 
home.  John  Gordon’s  billet  was  the  nearest;  some  way 
we  got  inside,  and  rolled  into  the  big  warm  French  bed 
(it  was  capacious  enough  for  a  whole  platoon)  one  on  each 
side  of  John. 

Next  morning  I  sneaked  my  bottle  into  the  mess,  and 
hid  it  in  a  brass  shell-cartridge-case  on  the  mantle.  A  few 
days  later,  during  one  of  the  periodical  shortages  of  liquor, 
I  announced  that  I  was  myself  a  bit  of  a  magician.  After 
sundry  preliminaries  borrowed  from  H.  G.  Morrow’s 
repertoire,  I  whipped  the  ornamental  cover  off  the  shell- 
case,  plunged  in  my  hand — Presto!  Usher’s  Green  Stripe. 

It  was  McCuaig’s  idea,  too,  to  climb  the  hill  one  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  and  attend  a  religious  gathering  in  the 
cinema.  I  protested,  of  course;  church  parades  and  the 
like  were  far  from  being  my  strong  suit.  But  what  protest 
could  hope  to  stand  against  McCuaig’s  insistence  when 
once  he  had  made  up  his  mind?  I  would  not  regret  it, 
he  assured  me.  Some  fellow  was  going  to  speak  who  was 
known  throughout  the  whole  army  for  his  single-hearted 
service  to  the  soldiers.  Some  highlv  successful  fakir,  I 
concluded  mentally.  But  I  allowed  myself  to  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  go. 

We  got  there  just  in  time,  for  the  dingy  hall  was  filled 
with  a  keen,  expectant  crowd.  Hardly  had  we  pushed  our 
way  to  the  officers’  bench  in  front  when  the  buzz  of  talk 
was  punctuated  with  a  cheer;  the  speaker  came  into  sight 
at  the  back  of  the  hall.  One  had  to  stand  on  tip-toe  on  the 
bench  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him.  Slow  was  his  progress  to 
the  rostrum.  It  seemed  as  if  this  hawk-faced  old  parson 
must  stop  a  thousand  times  to  shake  hands  with  his  ad¬ 
mirers.  No  sooner  had  he  broken  from  one  group  when 
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another  was  clamouring  around  him.  His  thin  face  was  rod 
and  alcoholic,  the  khaki  accentuated  his  height  and  the 
spareness  of  his  form,  his  step  was  a  tipsy  lurch.  Like  a 
vine-tendril  in  the  wind  his  arm  waved  about,  and  the 
thin  ascetic  hand  flourished  a  long  slender  cigarette-holder 
tipped  with  a  white  fag  from  the  extremity  of  which  a 
wisp  of  smoke  curled  upwards.  What  sort  of  show  was 
this,  anyway — a  travesty  of  religion,  a  burlesque  of  the 
Chaplains’  Service?  Did  they  know  higher  up  that  this 
sort  of  thing  was  going  on?  While  one  eyed  him,  fascinated, 
and  the  cigarette  at  the  end  of  its  long  stick  waved  grace¬ 
ful  circles  in  the  air,  Canon  Scott  began  to  speak.  I  do  not 
remember  a  word  that  he  spoke.  But  I  understood. 

I  saw  the  old  man  once  afterwards;  perhaps  oftener, 
certainly  once.  We  were  going  into  the  line;  it  was  raining, 
and  he  stood  in  a  mud-puddle  handing  out  cigarettes  to 
the  troops.  Boxes  of  cigarettes  and  friendly  words  that 
a  man  could  understand.  Tradition  has  it  that  he  would 
never  accept  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  bite  of  bully  from  soldiers 
in  the  trenches  when  he  was  doing  his  rounds;  the  men 
had  enough  to  carry,  he  said,  so  he  brought  his  own  food 
in  his  pocket.  And  he  would  not  sleep  in  the  officers' 
dug-outs  because  he  knew  they  would  give  him  the  best 
bunk.  Boys  on  post  have  told  of  starting  up  shivering  at 
dawn  to  find  him  hunched  up  on  the  fire-step,  asleep  among 
his  friends. 

There  was  more  than  one  trip  to  Yvonne’s  place  at 
Bruay,  more  than  one  evening  visit  across  the  snowclad 
hills  to  see  little  France  at  Calonne-Ricouart.  Some  nights 
I  would  stay  home  and  show  my  picture  post-cards  to  the 
Bourdon  family,  or  help  Suzanne  with  her  grammar  or 
geography.  We  were  always  welcome  in  the  sergeants’ 
mess;  there  was  no  end  of  parties  in  the  various  company 
establishments.  Hospitality  did  not  stop  even  at  the 
bounds  of  the  battalion,  for  we  shared  the  town  with  a 
squadron  of  Canadian  Light  Horse  (the  same  who  were 
known  derisively  as  the  Divion  Light  Horse)  and  a  com¬ 
pany  of  cyclists.  Life  at  Divion  was  not  without  its 
relaxations. 
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An  exploit  which  won  me  a  certain  amount  of  prestige 
was  my  creditable  showing  in  a  revolver  contest  between 
the  officers  of  the  four  companies  and  headquarters. 
Notice  of  the  shoot  was  sent  out  from  orderly  room,  stating 
the  terms  of  the  competition,  and  the  prize — a  case  of 
whiskey.  The  teams  were  to  be  of  three  officers  each. 
On  the  day  set  we  met  on  some  waste  ground  near  the 
village,  all  but  the  H.Q.  team,  which  defaulted.  The 
brand  of  markmanship  was  not  anything  to  boast  about, 
but  the  result  was  most  satisfactory,  C  company  winning 
without  great  effort.  My  score  topped  the  day,  and  I 
looked  forward  to  drinking  my  own  health  in  the  whiskey. 
But  the  promised  prize  never  reached  us.  I  believe  H.Q. 
lost  interest  when  their  own  team  failed  even  to  start, 
and  no  subscription  was  taken  up.  As  a  result  C  company 
officers  learned  to  eschew  all  mooted  contests,  and  never 
failed  to  remind  H.Q.  of  the  undelivered  case  of  whiskey, 
when  from  time  to  time  similar  projects  were  put  forward. 

I  was  not  so  lucky  in  an  attempt  about  the  same  time 
to  lead  my  platoon  to  victory  in  the  divisional  musketry 
trials.  Number  10  was  chosen,  as  having  led  the  battalion 
the  previous  year,  to  represent  C  company  in  the  first 
round.  I  received  typewritten  orders  covering  the  points 
on  which  marks  would  be  allotted,  but  I  am  afraid  I  did 
not  study  them  closely,  for  when  the  thing  was  over  I 
found  I  had  completely  overlooked  some  paragraphs  deal¬ 
ing  with  dress  and  formation  which  must  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  important  for  they  carried  high  values.  My  men 
were  confident  of  their  ability  to  outshoot  any  other  pla¬ 
toon  in  the  battalion. 

So  one  day  we  marched  away  to  Rebreuve,  where  a 
primitive  sort  of  range  was  in  use,  and  fired  the  match. 
As  the  men  had  predicted,  we  had  the  high  shooting  score, 
but  Heber  Rogers,  with  an  A  company  platoon,  had  ua 
so  far  trimmed  on  brass  and  drill  that  his  total  on  the  day 
outdid  ours.  It  was  a  certain  consolation  to  have  been 
better  shots  than  the  winners,  and  I  think  we  were  some 
of  us  mean  enough  to  be  glad  when  Rogers,  representing 
now  the  whole  battalion,  was  beaten  in  the  brigade  round. 
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We  felt  somehow  that  his  had  been  a  hollow  victory. 
Still,  I  had  been  caught  napping. 

In  such  wise  the  first  half  of  January  slipped  away  and 
soon  we  would  be  marching  out  of  Divion  back  to  the  line. 
The  signs  of  an  approaching  move  multiplied.  Whereas 
at  first  the  yoke  of  training  had  weighed  but  lightly  upon 
us,  we  now  began  to  feel  it.  Sappers  appeared,  and  in¬ 
structed  the  men  in  building  barbed  wire  /cnees.  A 
Lewis-gun  was  set  up  in  Don  company  mess  so  the  officers 
could  learn  to  handle  it,  and  Major  Stagg  came  near  being 
killed  the  day  a  live  round  fired  by  some  awkward  sub¬ 
altern  passed  between  his  legs  and  entered  the  stove. 

What  annoyed  us  beyond  all  measure  were  the  gas¬ 
mask  parades;  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be  detailed 
on  two  of  these,  both  times  at  night.  All  of  us  would  have 
welcomed  a  systematic  training  schedule  by  which  the 
troops  could  be  accustomed  to  marching  with  the  mask 
on;  a  five-minute  test  the  first  day,  then  the  same  thing 
by  night,  ten  minutes  the  next  day,  then  fifteen,  then  twenty, 
finally  a  twenty  minutes’  march  at  night.  But  the  Divion 
method  was  not  only  useless — it  did  harm. 

Without  previous  training  we  attempted  to  march  the 
companies  entirely  around  the  circumference  of  the  town 
(a  matter  of  more  than  a  mile-and-a-half)  up-hill  and  down¬ 
hill,  at  night.  The  officers  had  flashlights  and  were  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  march  discipline  and  to  see  that  no 
man  took  off  his  mask  under  pain  of  serious  punishment. 
Spies  from  H.Q.  were  stationed  in  door-ways  to  check  up. 
The  test  was  far  too  stern  for  either  men  or  officers.  Hardly 
was  the  first  night’s  performance  well  under  way  before 
the  eye-pieces  of  my  mask  were  nothing  but  a  blur,  and 
my  face  was  wet  with  slobber  from  the  unaccustomed 
mouth-piece.  The  ranks  around  me  had  broken,  men 
jostled  each  other  and  groped  to  keep  their  balance.  I 
grabbed  off  my  mask  and  used  the  flashlight  vigourously, 
herding  the  shapeless  crowd  along.  Soon  the  majority  of 
the  men  were  in  distress,  discouraged  by  their  inability  to 
see  through  the  eyepieces  or  to  breathe  fast  enough  through 
the  moist  tube.  A  wheezing  spread  through  the  ranks. 
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One  mask  came  off,  then  others.  After  a  few  weak  at- 
temps  to  induce  the  insubordinates  to  put  their  masks 
on  again,  after  a  few  threats  of  punishment  which  I  never 
intended  to  follow  up,  I  realized  that  the  thing  was  all 
wrong;  unless  it  was  intended  to  prove  to  the  men  that  the 
mask  was  a  failure,  in  which  case  we  were  getting  along 
fine. 

The  second  evening  was  less  heart-breaking.  This 
time  we  all  took  off  our  masks  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  and 
did  not  put  them  on  again  except  for  a  moment  when  we 
were  passing  the  colonel  and  Major  Blackstock  at  the 
entrance  to  H.Q.  For  the  rest  of  the  time  I  kept  the 
flashlight  away  from  the  men’s  faces  and  no  one  in  author¬ 
ity  discovered  that  we  were  making  a  farce  of  the  thing. 

Although  it  was  about  this  time  that  Chapman  became 
brigade  gas  officer  I  do  not  lay  this  fiasco  to  his  door. 
Chapman  had  his  faults,  bad  ones,  too,  but  sheer  idiocy 
was  not  one  of  them.  He  was  not  at  home  at  brigade. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  week  he  succeeded  in  getting  com¬ 
pletely  fed  up,  and  he  used  to  creep  back  into  our  circle 
for  an  hour  or  so  whenever  he  could  get  away,  and  enter¬ 
tain  us  with  bitter  satires  on  the  brigadier  and  the  staff. 
Chappie  had  been  dissatisfied  enough  in  the  company, 
but  it  was  evident  that  he  felt  his  promotion  had  been 
from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 

Captain  Davis  was  not  long  back  off  leave  when  I,  too, 
received  a  promotion  of  a  sort.  The  intelligence  officer, 
A.  P.  McKenzie,  had  been  sent  away  to  attend  Corps 
School,  and  the  colonel  summoned  me  to  his  billet  to  ask 
me  if  I  would  take  over  the  appointment  temporarily. 
It  meant  getting  away  from  Davis  for  a  time  and  I  ac¬ 
cepted  without  demur.  This  change  put  me  in  command 
of  the  scout  section,  and  altered  my  position  on  battalion 
parade.  I  remained  in  my  former  billet,  however,  and 
continued  to  take  my  meals  at  the  C  company  mess,  for 
the  month  was  nearly  up. 

A  day  or  so  before  we  were  to  move  I  was  greeted  when 
passing  the  signallers  billet  by  Fred  De  Fillippo  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Nunn,  two  Bantam  boys  who  had  just  come  up  to 
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the  battalion,  the  first  of  our  fellows  to  come  to  us.  One 
of  them  I  remembered  particularly,  the  Italian.  I  saw 
them  both  frequently  between  that  time  and  the  move, 
and  did  what  I  could  to  make  them  welcome.  I  mention 
this  because  they  were  so  very  unfortunate — hardly  had 
they  been  four  days  with  the  battalion  when  a  shell  killed 
both  of  them  and  two  others  as  the  unit  marched  through 
Les  Brebis  on  the  way  to  St.  Pierre. 

It  was  the  eve  of  our  departure  from  Divion.  Dis¬ 
cipline  had  tightened  up.  We  were  ready  for  the  line. 
The  rest  had  done  a  world  of  good  to  all  of  us,  officers  and 
men  alike — all  but  McCuaig.  Poor  McCuaig,  who  had 
never  been  up  the  line,  McCuaig  whose  light-heartedness 
had  carried  him  forward  like  a  ship  under  full  sail,  was 
down  with  fever,  and  the  doctor  said  he  must  not  be  moved. 
It  was  sad  to  see  his  disappointment  as  he  lay  in  bed  and 
wished  us  luck.  He  thought,  and  so  did  we,  that  he  would 
rejoin  us  in  a  fortnight,  but  long  months  elapsed  before 
McCuaig  saw  the  Fourth  again. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


ST.  PIERRE 


HE  head  of  the  column  will  rest  on  the  church  and 


will  pass  the  starting-point  at  0945  hours.”  It 


was  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  January.  My  scouts 
were  the  head  of  the  column.  At  the  proper  moment  I 
took  the  adjutant’s  signal,  waved  the  advance,  the  drum 
beat,  and  we  marched  away  up  the  hill  southward. 

We  must  have  spent  the  night  in  Hersin  Coupigny. 
I  can  remember  leading  the  battalion  through  Houdain 
(where  I  distinguished  myself  by  taking  the  wrong  turning 
and  caused  considerable  turmoil),  then  a  long  march  over 
second-class  roads,  some  of  them  quite  muddy,  passing 
Maisnil  Ruitz,  white  and  prim,  finally  our  entry  into 
Hersin.  It  was  my  first  route  march  with  the  battalion 
and  I  was  very  proud.  My  mistake  at  Houdain  was  due 
to  my  too  careful  preparation,  for  I  had  studied  the  map 
and  figured  out  what  was  in  my  mind  the  best  course  to 
take.  I  have  yet  no  reason  to  believe  that  my  judgment 
was  at  fault.  When  the  adjutant  bawled  me  out  and 
turned  the  battalion  up  the  hill  to  the  left,  I  was  at  sea 
and  from  that  point  took  directions  at  every  crossing. 
One  time  the  colonel  rode  up  beside  me. 

“I  know  every  inch  of  this  country,”  he  confided. 
“If  you  are  in  doubt  about  the  road  just  run  back  and  ask 
me.”  When  a  little  later  we  got  involved  in  muddy  roads 
he  led  the  way  and  the  jeering  of  the  troops  was  music 
to  my  ears. 

It  was  fine  to  be  marching  w’ith  the  band  again — our 
own  band.  I  had  not  felt  that  exhilaration  since  my  last 
march  with  the  Bantams.  I  think  we  were  all  in  high 
spirits.  Halts  were  called  at  ten  minutes  to  each  hour 
and  the  march  recommenced  on  the  hour. 

In  what  sort  of  billet  I  passed  the  night  I  fail  to  re¬ 
member.  I  know  that  I  was  named  for  advance  party 
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next  morning,  so  that  I  must  have  risen  very  early.  I 
can  remember  the  advance  party  well,  how  we  strolled 
along  in  no  pretense  of  formation  through  the  hamlets 
strung  along  the  road,  through  Sains-en-Gohelle  and  Petit 
Sains,  and  then  into  the  more  crowded  area  of  Bully.  Near 
Petit  Sains  we  found  detachments  of  the  123rd  Battalion, 
to  which  unit  Cole,  Bartlett  and  Larry  Pasmore  had  al¬ 
ready  been  posted.  I  wanted  find  out  if  Bartlett  had 
really  paid  my  debt  to  the  barmaid.  But  I  was  not  lucky 
enough  to  see  any  of  my  old  associates.  Past  the  long 
mine  wall  at  Grenay  and  across  the  railway  tracks  we 
struck  and  traversed  the  open  country  between  Grenay 
and  St.  Pierre. 

The  last  was  our  destination.  I  found  a  battalion 
H.Q.  in  the  first  group  of  cellars  on  the  left  of  the  road. 
With  the  aid  of  an  officer  detailed  to  show  me  the  lay-out 
my  job  was  soon  finished.  Quarters  for  the  scouts,  sig¬ 
nallers,  and  runners  were  grouped  around  the  cellar  which 
was  to  be  H.Q.  proper.  We  junior  officers  occupied  a 
next-door  billet.  The  houses  under  which  we  were  to  live 
were  only  heaps  of  brick,  but  they  afforded  fine  head- 
cover  above  the  cellars,  which  were  brick  vaulted  and  com¬ 
fortable.  As  the  day  dwindled,  guides  were  furnished  us 
from  the  outgoing  unit  and  we  all  returned  westward  to  a 
cross-road  in  the  open  where  the  guides  would  meet  our 
men  as  they  came  across  after  night,  platoon  by  platoon. 

The  evening  was  glorious.  A  light  westerly  breeze 
blowing  across  towards  Fritz,  patches  of  blue  sky  showing 
through  the  January  clouds.  In  little  groups  we  lay  and 
chatted.  The  guns  were  singularly  quiet. 

The  last  of  the  daylight  faded  out.  Faint  band  music 
floated  to  us  from  farther  back.  At  first  one  could  only 
hear  a  few  notes  at  intervals,  but  soon  the  air  could  be 
made  out;  the  music  was  drawing  nearer. 

“Crazy  buggers!”  growled  some  one.  “If  we  can  hear 
it  Fritz  can  hear  it.” 

“No,  he  can’t.  He’s  a  couple  of  miles  away.” 

“Sure,  he  can.” 

There  was  a  sudden  pop-pop  far  behind  the  German 
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lines,  then  a  rapid  crescendo  of  sound.  A  salvo  shrieked 
above  our  heads,  swift  as  death  in  flight,  and  a  rapid  series 
of  explosions  followed,  accompanied  by  a  dull  flash. 

“Fritz  heard  it,  all  right,”  said  someone,  and  there  was 
a  general  mirthless  laugh. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  first  platoon  came  in  sight,  bent 
shadows  crawling  across  the  moor.  It  was  A  company, 
No.  1  platoon.  Heber  Rogers  was  leading  them  and  I 
noticed  his  face  white  and  tense  as  he  answered  my  “Hello, 
Hebe!” 

“How  many?”  was  asked,  as  we  crowded  close  to 
them;  and  a  soldier  answered  “Seven  or  eight  wounded — 
four  dead.”  He  swore  and  so  did  everyone.  It  seemed 
so  useless. 

Two  of  the  dead  were  my  Italian  friend  and  his  mate, 
just  newly  arrived. 

We  were  seven  days  in  St.  Pierre,  seven  days  brimming 
with  experience  for  me.  There  I  got  my  first  wound, 
surely  the  least  wound  ever  owned  up  to  by  a  soldier. 
One  afternoon  Sergeant  McNair  and  I  were  preparing  a 
report  for  brigade,  seated  in  the  sun  on  the  safe  side  of  a 
half-demolished  wall.  We  had  paused  to  watch  one  of 
Fritz’s  planes  above  us  being  made  a  target  for  our  anti¬ 
aircraft  guns  when  suddenly  we  both  ducked  at  an  un¬ 
accustomed  whirring  noise.  I  received  a  hard  blow  on  the 
shoulder  that  knocked  me  to  one  side.  Immediately  the 
sergeant  was  pawing  me  over,  shaking  me,  asking  me  where 
I  was  hit.  I  didn’t  know  at  first  and  together  we  looked 
for  blood;  in  a  moment  or  so  a  dull  pain  in  my  shoulder 
gave  me  the  location  of  the  blow.  A  piece  of  shrapnel, 
evidently  almost  spent,  had  hit  me  on  the  epaulet  where 
the  Sam  Browne  crosses  over.  It  must  have  been  quite 
flat  for  it  did  not  even  cut  the  cloth.  We  tried  to  find  the 
bit  of  metal,  but  without  success. 

Another  day  I  had  crawled  up  on  a  ruined  wall  and  was 
looking  forward  over  Lens  when  a  distant  machine-gun 
opened  fire.  I  do  not  remember  jumping;  the  thing  must 
have  been  instinctive.  Before  my  conscious  mind  had  time 
to  make  a  resolution  I  was  picking  myself  up  out  of  the 
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debris  at  the  base  of  the  wall,  while  spent  bullets  whistled 
overhead  and  ricocheted  from  the  brick. 

My  work  was  of  two  kinds.  Brigade  kept  me  busy 
preparing  a  wire  map  of  the  area,  for  which  purpose  I 
detailed  my  men  in  sections  to  wander  over  the  ground 
and  locate  entanglements,  sketching  them  in  on  maps, 
later  to  be  copied  by  me  on  a  smaller  scale  map  of  the  front. 
What  they  wanted  this  wire  map  for  I  did  not  know,  but 
it  was  interesting  to  compile,  showing  as  it  did  how  the 
various  lines  and  knots  of  wire  were  really  arranged  in  a 
system,  a  thing  you  would  never  have  learned  from  a 
casual  inspection  of  the  areas.  Very  ragged  immediately 
behind  the  front,  the  strength  of  these  wire  defences  in¬ 
creased  farther  back  until  they  became  absolutely  im¬ 
pregnable  just  behind  the  town  of  St.  Pierre. 

This  work  carried  me  to  the  forward  zone  at  times, 
but  the  other  branch  of  my  employment,  my  preparation 
for  the  front  line  tour  which  was  to  follow,  took  me  more 
than  once  into  the  firing  trench.  This  lay  almost  in  the 
heart  of  Lens,  crossing  the  Lens-Bethune  and  Lens-La 
Bassee  roads  within  a  few  yards  of  their  junction.  It  was 
grimmer  looking  than  Sullivan  trench  at  Avion  and  there 
seemed  a  greater  tenseness  there.  But  that  may  only  be 
my  idea,  for  I  was  never  more  than  a  casual  visitor,  locat¬ 
ing  observation  positions  and  familiarizing  my  men  with 
the  front  which  they  would  be  taking  over. 

St.  Pierre  is  a  suburb  of  Lens,  lying  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Lens-Bethune  road.  To  get  an  idea  of  the  village 
it  is  only  necessary  to  imagine  a  huge  figure  4  laid  out  on 
the  ground.  The  up-and-down  stroke  is  the  great  Lens- 
Bethune  road.  Cutting  it  at  right  angles  is  the  main 
street  of  St.  Pierre.  From  this  last  thoroughfare  a  street 
branches  off  diagonally  towards  the  north-east,  meeting 
the  Bethune  road  at  a  point  somewhat  north  of  the  latter's 
junction  with  the  main  street.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
town  is  confined  within  the  triangle  formed  by  the  three 
roads,  which  is  gridironed  with  avenues  and  cross  streets. 
The  point  where  the  main  street  joins  the  Bethune  road 
was  roughly  two  thousand  yards  back  of  the  front  line 
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trench.  Forward  of  this  all  communication  was  by 
trenches. 

Our  quarters  were  scattered  all  along  the  main  street 
right  forward  to  the  Bethune  Road,  and  south-ward  along 
the  Bethune  road  as  far  as  a  big  hospital  building  used 
as  H.Q.  for  the  front  line  unit.  Cow  Alley  (or  Cowley 
trench)  was  the  name  of  the  trench  leading  from  the  hospi¬ 
tal  to  the  front  line.  All  the  trench-names  in  this  sector 
began  with  C.  Portions  of  the  front  line  were  Commo¬ 
tion,  Combat  and  Chicory  Trenches;  a  support  trench 
was  called  Chowder.  They  had  been  baptised  from  the 
dictionary.  (In  the  sector  south  of  Avion  the  various 
trenches  had  been  named  after  popular  actresses;  Teddy 
Gerrard  and  Doris  Keane  were  among  the  mimes  thus 
immortalized). 

Brigade  H.Q.,  and  some  18-pr.  batteries,  lay  within  the 
triangle  above  referred  to,  brigade  occupying  portions  of 
the  rambling  structure  which  had  once  been  a  busy  mine 
and  was  now  known  as  Fosse  Eleven.  I  was  up  there 
frequently,  as  most  of  my  work  was  detailed  by  General 
Griesbach’s  staff  captain  “I”;  and  on  one  of  my  calls  at 
H.Q.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  renewing  acquaintance  with 
Roy  Thomas,  who  was  functioning  as  brigade  M.O.  On 
the  main  street  was  a  Y.M.C.A.  in  a  cellar,  which  Fritz 
shattered  pretty  badly  with  shell-fire  while  we  were  there. 
He  had  a  bad  habit  of  raking  the  street  with  machine  gun 
bullets  in  the  evening,  to  catch  ration-parties  and  strag¬ 
glers,  and  occasionally  was  lucky  enough  to  knock  a  man 
down  that  way.  More  disturbing  was  his  custom  of  throw¬ 
ing  a  salvo  of  4.1  high-velocity  shells  into  the  street  at  un¬ 
expected  moments.  This  was  quite  unlike  Fritz,  and  we 
considered  it  not  at  all  sporting.  One  was  so  likely  to  be 
caught  by  surprise  while  on  a  stroll,  and  the  plunging 
H.V.’s  hardly  gave  you  time  to  dodge.  I  remember  par¬ 
ticularly  one  evening  when  he  indulged  in  a  special  hate 
against  our  street.  My  scouts  were  billeted  in  a  cellar 
across  the  road  from  my  own  place  and  there  was  a  system 
in  vogue  by  which  the  observation  section  took  reliefs  in 
manning  a  bit  of  the  second  storey  of  the  next  house,  which 
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had  escaped  demolishment :  this  was  a  precaution  against 
a  sudden  successful  attack  on  Fritz’s  part  catching  us 
napping.  I  was  seated  in  ray  cubby-hole  when  the  first 
salvo  landed  outside  and  my  first  thought  was  of  the 
scout  observing  in  that  dangerous  place.  I  hurried  to 
cross  the  road  and  order  him  down,  but  had  not  taken  a 
step  beyond  my  portal  when  the  rapid  approach  of  another 
salvo  drove  me  back  inside.  Five  or  six  times  I  tried  to 
make  the  crossing  (it  was  no  use  to  yell,  so  loud  were  the 
reverberations)  and  each  time  I  retreated  hurriedly. 
Finally  there  came  a  lull  and  I  got  across  only  to  find  that 
the  scout  had  made  for  safety  without  awaiting  orders, 
and  was  engaged  in  playing  a  friendly  game  of  cards  down 
below. 

Here  at  St.  Pierre  I  first  messed  with  H.Q.  Major 
Blackstock  was  now  senior  major,  having  replaced  Stagg 
on  his  return  from  English  leave,  and  Stagg  had  returned 
to  the  command  of  D  company.  Harry  Salsbury,  who  had 
had  D  company  during  Major  Stagg’s  temporary  advance¬ 
ment,  received  sentence  of  exile  for  his  ribaldry  at  the 
New  Year’s  feast  and  by  this  time  he  was  en  route  to  the 
U.S.  to  train  Americans.  All  this  is  by  way  of  disgression, 
for  I  do  not  remember  that  Blackstock  was  with  us  at 
St.  Pierre.  More  probably  he  had  command  of  rear 
details  at  Les  Brebis.  He  was  a  tall,  lean  westerner,  and 
it  was  a  legend  that  he  had  been  captain  of  the  Saskatoon 
Fire  Brigade  before  enlistment.  “As  a  soldier,  Blacky 
would  make  a  good  fireman,”  the  boys  used  to  say.  The 
colonel  presided  over  our  mess,  and  if  I  remember  rightly, 
Paddy  Griffin,  T.  A.  Morrow  and  Lieut.  Alex.  Ferguson, 
the  red-headed  Lewis-gun  officer,  were  of  the  company, 
as  well  as  Capt.  Dinsmore,  our  doctor,  and  Bill  Hart. 
If  every  infantry  battalion  has  its  tradition,  then  Bill 
Hart  was  the  tradition  of  ours.  He  was  a  soldier  who 
looked  like  a  ragman.  Tall,  cadaverous,  hook-nosed,  un¬ 
combed,  two  buttons  missing  from  his  tunic  and  the 
pockets  stuffed  with  wads  of  wire  and  telephone  equip¬ 
ment  (he  was  signal  officer),  the  lone  survivor  of  a  Polar 
expedition  would  have  made  shift  to  look  more  presentable 
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than  Bill  Hart,  as  he  entered  the  mess  at  St.  Pierre.  Bill 
had  been  in  the  battalion  longer  than  ran  the  memory  of 
man.  He  could  get  away  with  murder,  as  the  phrase 
goes. 

“Why  don’t  you  shave,  Bill?”  asks  the  Colonel,  with  a 
wink  to  the  rest  of  us. 

“Lost  my  razor,  sir,”  says  Bill  dryly. 

He  appreciates  food  more  than  badinage.  And  he  has 
a  well-trained  signal  section,  from  trim  Sgt.  Kievill  (later 
destined  to  succeed  Bill  as  officer)  down  to  the  greenest 
flag-waver,  all  of  whom  think  Bill  Hart  is  just  another 
name  for  the  Almighty. 

For  part  of  the  time  we  had  with  us  an  American 
officer,  detailed  on  liaison  duty,  whose  pathetic  eagerness 
for  warfare  gave  us  a  good  deal  of  amusement.  He  was 
very  keen  on  getting  up  to  the  front  line,  and  for  two  or 
three  days  we  kept  up  the  joke  on  him  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  obtain  permission.  Finally,  one  day  when  I 
had  dropped  in  to  C  company  H.Q.  for  a  chat  with  Bottles 
and  John,  and  it  transpiring  that  they  were  to  do  a  wiring 
party  that  night,  we  decided  to  tack  our  American  friend 
on  to  the  party.  When  I  got  back  to  H.Q.  I  confided  in 
him  that  as  a  great  favour  I  had  obtained  leave  for  him  to 
go  up  front,  and  sent  him  forward  early  in  the  evening 
with  a  scout  as  guide,  whose  instructions  were  to  turn  him 
over  to  Bottles.  He  was  away  all  night  and  returned 
triumphant.  Afterwards  I  got  the  story  of  his  adventures 
from  the  boys.  It  seems  lie  did  about  six  men’s  work, 
took  part  in  two  working  parties  and  a  patrol  and  was 
with  difficulty  restrained  from  raiding  Fritz  single-handed. 
We  supposed  that  his  one-night  war  would  result  in  his 
getting  general  rank  immediately  with  the  newly-arrived 
U.S.  forces,  and  indeed  his  enthusiasm  merited  recogni¬ 
tion. 

Those  visits  to  C  company  were  memorable.  Our 
H.Q.  were  roomy  and  clean,  but  the  colonel’s  presence 
imposed  a  certain  formality,  and  it  was  like  going  home  to 
pile  down  the  crazy  steps  that  led  to  my  old  company’s 
habitat.  Their  dugout,  like  ours,  was  a  cellar,  but  only 
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about  as  big  as  a  hat-box,  and  in  there  by  the  uncertain 
light  of  a  dugout  candle  made  of  drippings  floating  in 
an  old  tobacco-tin,  you  would  find  Neil  and  John  and 
Davey  and  Bottles  all  wedged  together  between  bunks  and 
table.  Davey  didn’t  seem  to  count  much  one  way  or 
the  other  and  the  boys  were  cozy  and  happy.  Although 
the  spot  lay  close  to  the  front  the  conformation  of  the 
ground  at  this  point  was  such  that  you  could  walk  about 
fairly  freely.  Just  behind  them  was  a  high  railroad  em¬ 
bankment,  and  one  day  Bottles,  Gordon  and  I  lay  along 
it  and  watched  Fritz  put  a  fearful  show  over  our  B.H.Q. 
area  farther  back.  The  shells  came  over  our  heads  like 
rain  and  brick-dust  ascended  in  clouds.  I  would  not  have 
been  surprised  to  find  colonel  and  all  wiped  out  on  my 
return  rearwards;  but  it  was  only  the  Y.M.C.A.  that  had 
suffered  serious  damage. 

My  memory  of  the  general  features  of  St.  Pierre  is 
mainly  made  up,  I  think,  of  things  I  noticed  as  I  walked 
back  that  afternoon.  Everything  was  quiet  and  I  took 
the  road — northward  along  the  Lens-Bethune  and  then 
due  west  by  our  own  street.  It  was  one  of  those  towns 
which  look  fairly  good  from  the  west,  and  are  in  ruin  from 
the  eastern  view  (not  so  good  an  example,  however,  as 
Maroc  farther  to  the  north  where  practically  all  the  west 
walls  seemed  intact).  In  St.  Pierre  the  houses  had  all  had 
gardens  bounded  by  little  picket  fences,  and  in  most  cases 
you  could  still  trace  out  with  ease  the  arrangement  of 
each  man’s  little  holding.  The  houses  were  battered, 
but  not  all  of  them  demolished.  The  streets  still  showed 
vestiges  of  curb  and  boulevard,  though  of  course  there  were 
shell-holes  large  and  small  dotted  around  and  here  and 
there  a  house  that  was  only  a  rubbish-heap.  I  do  not 
distinctly  remember  any  church,  but  a  rather  fine  public 
hall  of  some  sort  stood  in  none-too-ample  grounds;  the 
Germans  had  made  a  cemetery  here  and  you  could  read 
on  tall  wooden  crosses  the  names  of  many  Deutcher  Soldaten 
who  rest  in  God,  having  fallen  for  the  Fatherland. 

I  always  thought  it  remarkable  that  (despite  all  we 
heard  of  the  lack  of  individuality  in  the  German  Army) 
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there  appeared  to  be  no  end  to  the  distinctive  ranks  and 
appointments  chronicled  on  these  crosses.  No  one  seemed 
to  be  just  a  private  soldier,  but  was  either  a  rifleman,  or 
grenadier,  or  stretcher-bearer,  or  orderly,  or  some  such 
thing.  Of  course  we  had  the  same  distinctions  in  our  own 
units,  but  we  did  not  immortalize  a  man’s  occupation. 
Teuton  thoroughness,  I  suppose  1  One  had  to  admire  the 
skilful  carving  done  on  rough  boards,  and  the  excellent 
joining  of  the  wood.  The  crosses  were  painted  black,  and 
possessed  dignity. 

My  last  day  up  there  the  colonel  and  I  did  a  recon¬ 
naissance  of  the  forward  area  near  Fosse  Fourteen  in  the 
course  of  which  we  got  close  to  some  shelling  and  I  learned 
that  a  comfortably-built  colonel  can  move  as  fast  as  a 
subaltern  if  neod  be.  It  was  a  tiring  job  and  1  finished  it 
up  with  a  final  trip  to  the  front,  for  we  were  to  make  the 
relief  that  night  and  a  new  observation  post  had  been 
opened  since  my  last  visit.  1  found  the  o-pip  situated 
in  a  sap  running  back  from  the  fire  trench,  the  post  itself 
being  a  ruined  tower  into  which  an  approach  had  been 
built  from  the  trench.  You  crawled  through  a  tunnel, 
then  climbed  up  a  sort  of  well  and  finally  arrived  inside 
the  ruin,  protected  from  rifle-fire  by  sandbags  piled  against 
the  ruined  walls.  .Just  how  high  the  post  stood  above 
ground  level  I  did  not  figure  out,  and  in  my  hasty  glimpse 
through  the  telescope  poked  through  a  chink  in  the  wall 
I  got  no  impression  at  all  except  of  a  confused  mass  of 
brick  piles  and  tangled  wire-  No  Man’s  Land.  I  counted 
on  great  future  satisfaction  watching  Fritz  from  this  vant¬ 
age  point,  as  indeed  it  seemed  to  be;.  But  in  the  army  one 
never  knows  what  tho  day  will  bring  forth.  1  was  not 
fated  to  make  the  relief  with  the  battalion;  on  my  return 
to  II. Q.  I  was  ordered  down  the  line  to  an  intelligence 
school  at  Lillers.  By  midnight  1  had  walked  to  Les 
Brebis  and  lay  asleep  in  the  billet  assigned  me  there. 
It  was  a  disappointment,  but  it  had  its  cheery  side. 
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JN  a  letter  which  I  posted  from  the  school  occurs  a 
reference  to  my  trip  next  morning  from  Les  Brebis 
to  Noeux-les-Mines,  where  I  was  to  take  the  train  for 
Lillers.  There  were  four  of  us  in  the  party,  my  batman 
(Pte.  Ready),  a  transport  man,  my  mule  and  I.  “A  strange 
procession,”  says  the  letter,  “started  off  for  the  railway 
some  miles  off.  I  led,  closely  followed  by  the  trusty  bat¬ 
man  and  after  him  came  a  transport  man  leading  a  pack- 
mule  on  which  my  sleeping  bag  was  loaded.  The  bag  was 
so  big  (containing  everything  I  owned  except  the  apples) 
and  the  mule  was  so  small  that  our  cavalcade  aroused 
great  interest  as  we  passed  through  the  villages.”  The 
countryside,  both  civilian  and  military,  paid  us  mock 
homage.  At  Noeux-les-Mines,  Pte.  Ready  and  I  missed 
the  noon  train  and  put  in  the  time  until  evening,  arriving 
in  Lillers  fairly  late,  after  passing  through  Bcthune. 

During  our  short  stop  at  Bethunc  I  was  surprised  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Chapman. 

My  week  at  Lillers  proved  far  from  dull.  I  had  a 
comfortable  billet  in  a  wineshop  with  a  French  family, 
only  I  would  have  rested  better  at  nights  if  Fritz  had  not 
bombed  the  surrounding  country  so  regularly.  I  used  to 
lie  in  bed — I  had  an  upstairs  room  with  only  a  thin  ceiling 
and  the  tiles  between  me  and  the  sky — and  wonder,  as 
the  bombs  burst  and  the  windows  rattled,  where  the  next 
one  would  light.  But  the  next  one  was  always  far  and 
away  from  Lillers.  Fritz  was  after  the  munitions  factories 
a  few  miles  north.  I  walked  as  far  as  Isbergucs  one  after¬ 
noon  to  try  and  find  Dad  Blaney  of  the  216th,  now  Town 
Major  there;  and  though  I  missed  seeing  Dad  I  was 
interested  to  pass  through  miles  of  this  nightly-bombed 
hinterland  and  observe  the  damage  done  by  the  raiders. 
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There  wan  one  bomb-pit,  larger  and  deeper  than  any  I 
ever  Haw  elsewhere,  Hhaped  like  a  giant  funnel  with  water 
weveral  feet  deep  away  down.  This  rnon«ter  bomb  had 
fallen  in  a  field  and  killed  two  sheep;  had  it  struck  its 
mark,  the  factory  or  the  corona,  scores  of  men  and  women 
muHt  have  perished. 

Other  afternoons  1  wandered  about  town  with  an  En¬ 
glish  subaltern  from  the  school. 

"I  would  like  to  fell  you  more  about  this  town/'  I  wrote 
home,  “but  really  I  suppose  it,  is  essentially  like  every  other 
town  in  the  world,  only  I  notice  things  more,  being  at  war. 
There  seem  to  bo  thousands  of  children  schools  on  every 
street  almost;  and  every  second  building  is  an  cstaminet 
like  the  one  where  I  live  quiet,  chatty  places  where  the 
men  and  women  gather  and  someone  is  always  going  flown 
collar  for  another  pitcher  of  vile  French  beer.  I  have  seen 
oxen  hitched  to  trie  farm  wagons  coming  into  town,  and 
women  walking  behind — real  painters’  scenes,  worth  re¬ 
membering.  Hut  everything  is  done  by  women — women 
barbers,  women  newsboys,  it  was  even  a  woman  who  took 
these  pictures.” 

The  available  baths  were  located  in  a  sort  of  nunnery 
surrounded  by  a  forbidding  wall  of  grey  stone;  peeping 
through  the  window  while  preparing  for  your  shower  you 
might  see  black-robed  sisters  pacing  the  walks,  two-by-two. 
The  cloistered  calm  of  this  group  of  buildings  was  in  sharp 
contrast  to  our  accustomed  surroundings.  This  place  ex¬ 
cepted,  there  were  not  many  beauty-spots  in  billers  and 
perhapH  we  would  not  have  found  them  anyway,  for  wo 
were  constantly  on  the  hunt  for  low  resorts.  We  found 
one  that  was  rough  enough  indeed  -the  haunt  of  an  Im¬ 
perial  major  who  waH  not  pleased  at  our  intrusion.  But 
our  money  bought  champagne  as  well  as  his,  so  we  stayed, 
and  returned.  The  place  appeared  to  be  under  surveillance 
l  remember  that  the  English  subaltern,  the  major  and 
1,  were  all  hustled  into  seclusion  one  day  for  a  time  when 
the  girls  said  there  were  military  police  below.  All  told, 
it  was  a  filthy  way  of  putting  in  the  afternoons,  but  it 
Horved.  The  evenings  we  spent  quietly  in  billets,  or  went 
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to  the  cinema,  a  temporary  building  in  the  public  square. 
It  was  there  I  saw  a  film  depicting  scenes  in  Siberia,  and 
preceded  by  a  caption  announcing  that  “they  represented 
conditions  of  sixty  years  ago  and  were  utterly  in  contrast 
to  the  benign  regime  of  the  present  Tsar.”  The  audience 
roared  its  delight  at  this  information.  One  night  there  was 
a  concert  party  which  the  entire  mess  attended. 

That  mess  was  a  revelation.  It  was  my  only  glimpse 
of  the  English  infantryman  at  home,  and  I  enjoyed  it. 
Our  last  lecture  closed  each  evening  at  seven  o’clock  and 
from  it  we  went  straight  to  dinner.  There  was  beer  on  the 
table  in  big  pitchers,  free  for  all,  and  you  had  your  own 
bottle  of  whiskey  (six  francs;  oh  frabjous  day!)  with  your 
name  on  it,  set  at  your  place.  And  there  was  no  drunk¬ 
enness.  It  was  an  Army  School  attended  by  about  sixteen 
officers,  roughly  one  from  a  division.  From  the  first  they 
set  out  to  make  us  comfortable — and  they  succeeded. 
I  remember  the  words  of  the  commandant  when  we  first 
assembled,  something  this  wise: — 

“You  fellows  come  from  the  line.  After  a  week  here 
you  go  back  to  the  line.  We  will  try  to  teach  you  some¬ 
thing  during  this  week,  but  the  main  thing  is  to  tone  down. 
Forget  the  line.  If  you  stay  away  from  lectures  we  won’t 
know,  for  we  aren’t  going  to  call  any  roll.  But  we’ll  put 
on  a  little  test  at  the  end  of  the  course  and  your  own  am¬ 
bition  should  lead  you  to  want  to  know  the  work.  I  can 
assure  you  the  lectures  and  demonstrations  will  be  interest¬ 
ing— if  you  are  good  enough  to  attend.” 

I  didn't  miss  a  work  period  during  the  week.  They 
were  short  enough — nine-thirty  to  twelve-thirty  in  the 
morning,  five  to  seven  in  the  evening.  A  great  point  was 
that  we  were  given  permission  to  attend  lectures  in  slacks. 
And  this  school  was  more  interesting  than  any  other  phase 
of  army  work  I  had  experienced.  They  took  us  behind  the 
scenes,  showed  us  how  the  staff  worked.  The  ways  of  the 
intelligence  organization  that  spent  its  time  out-guessing 
Fritz  were  described.  We  learned  about  Lovatt’s  scouts, 
and  the  tricks  for  examining  prisoners,  and  sound  ranging, 
and  flash  spotting  and  the  aeroplane  spy  system. 
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A  man  spoke  to  us  who  had  been  dropped  many  a  time 
behind  the  German  lines  from  a  low  flying  black  pirate 
plane,  dressed  in  the  German  uniform,  to  pry  and  learn 
and  at  the  appointed  time  to  be  picked  up  again  at  night 
in  some  lonely  field  and  brought  back  across  the  lines. 
They  showed  us,  too,  an  Alsatian  and  a  Pole,  both  cap¬ 
tured  men,  showed  us  them  in  the  muddy  German  uni¬ 
forms  they  wore  when  they  conversed  with  prisoners  in 
the  cages  and  drew  their  secrets  from  them.  They  taught 
us  how  aeroplane  photographs  are  used  and  how,  by  taking 
plates  of  the  same  position  on  successive  days  our  staff 
kept  tab  on  Fritz’s  work.  We  came  out  of  the  school 
feeling  that  there  was  something  immense  behind  us. 

At  the  close  of  this  happy  week  I  rejoined  rear  details 
at  Les  Brebis.  The  centre  of  this  organization  was  the 
transport  officer’s  mess,  always  a  happy  resting  place  for 
the  itinerant  subaltern,  for  there  was  plenty  to  eat  there 
and  nothing  to  do.  As  the  battalion  was  to  come  out 
next  day  my  orders  were  to  await  them.  McKenzie  was 
back  from  his  course  and  had  gone  forward,  so  I  would 
rejoin  C  company. 

Harding  was  transport  officer.  You  knew  him  by  his 
affability,  and  the  turnip  medal  granted  him  by  the 
French  Government  for  agricultural  services.  (He  later 
got  an  M.C.  to  put  in  front  of  it,  which  pleased  us  all). 
Quarter-master  Carey,  Paymaster  Gibson  and  Chaplain 
Armstrong  were  the  other  dignitaries  of  this  mess,  and 
Heber  Rogers  was  there,  too,  probably  returning  from  some 
school.  The  Q.M.  and  Paymaster  we  accepted  as  neces¬ 
sary  evils.  They  were  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  but 
they  did  not  jar.  Captain  Armstrong,  the  padre,  was 
a  dour  parson.  He  made  the  position  hard  for  himself 
and  all  of  us  through  not  having  the  saving  grace  of  a  blind 
eye.  He  was  not  with  us  long. 

The  day  after  my  arrival  we  all  trekked  over  to  Mazin- 
garbe,  a  mile  or  so  to  the  north,  for  this  was  to  be  the 
battalion’s  new  home,  and  there  was  the  matter  of  billeting 
to  arrange.  Have  you  read  in  Dumas  Twenty  Years 
After  how  Raoul  (I  think  it  is  he)  after  adventures  around 
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Arras  and  Ablain-St.-Nazaire  posts  northward  and  puts 
up  at  the  best  inn  at  Mazingarbe?  Surely  a  different 
Mazingarbe  in  that  century  from  the  dirty  village  we 
found  at  the  end  of  the  road.  When  I  think  of  Mazin¬ 
garbe  I  think  of  squalor,  and  the  smell  of  rotting  refuse 
that  hung  around  the  tawdry  brick  houses.  Our  company 
mess  was  located  on  the  principal  corner;  we  may  have 
had  the  worst  of  the  smell — I  know  it  was  bad  enough. 
And  yet  my  memory  of  Mazingarbe  is  very  sweet.  It  was 
there  that  we  first  called  ourselves  the  three  musketeers — 
Bottles,  John  and  I;  it  was  there  that  we,  with  Neil 
Fergusson’s  gentle  aid,  triumphed  over  our  arch-enemy, 
Davis.  It  was  there  that  I  came  back  to  my  own  platoon 
and  knew  that  I  was  at  home. 

One  good  stroke  of  work  I  did  before  the  battalion 
arrived.  I  selected  for  our  captain  a  billet  which,  while 
indisputably  the  best  at  the  company’s  disposal,  was  half 
a  mile  from  the  mess — thus  assuring  us  of  a  certain  amount 
of  relief  from  his  obnoxious  presence.  John  and  myself, 
I  settled,  would  share  the  upper  room  of  the  mess.  Bottles 
and  Neil  I  billeted  close  by.  The  mess  itself  was  incom¬ 
parably  dingier  and  smaller  than  our  Divion  home — but 
the  people  with  whom  we  lived  proved  kindly,  in  their 
humble,  peasant  fashion.  Their  poverty  and  ignorance 
were  patent.  But  they  lived  happily  with  a  superfluity  of 
pet  animals,  not  the  least  of  whom  was  Ko-Ko,  a  fat  and 
friendly  jack-ass. 

I  had  laid  out  John’s  bed-roll  on  his  bed  and  obtained 
a  bucket  of  water  and  some  soap  for  him,  and  a  few  eatables 
for  the  mess;  and  I  waited  alone  far  into  the  night  before 
the  first  tired  shufflings  in  the  road  told  me  the  long  march 
from  St.  Pierre  was  over  for  some  at  least.  One  by  one 
the  platoons  dragged  in,  tired  and  dirty;  shouting  direc¬ 
tions  to  one  another,  halting,  calling  for  guides,  being  mis¬ 
directed  and  wearily  crawling  back  through  the  dark 
streets,  they  would  finally  find  their  billets  and  blankets. 
There  had  been  a  tie-up  in  one  part  of  the  relief  so  it  was 
quite  late  when  my  own  company  got  in.  I  stirred  my¬ 
self,  took  hold  and  assisted  in  settling  the  various  platoons 
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in  the  Nisson  huts  assigned  them,  then  reported  back  to 
the  mess,  where  I  found  Davis  and  Fergusson  stolidly 
eating.  Not  much  was  said,  but  Neil  let  me  know  there 
was  trouble  brewing.  I  had  not  long  to  wait  for  it,  for  in 
half-an-hour  or  so,  Bottrill  and  Gordon  came  stamping  in, 
quite  merry.  (I  learned  later  that  on  the  way  out  of  the 
line  John  had  accidentally  run  across  some  friends  in  the 
artillery,  who  had  entertained  our  two  musketeers  so  well 
that  they  had  not  bothered  to  rejoin  the  column). 

Davey  was  very  angry.  Straightway  on  their  appear¬ 
ing  he  fell  upon  them  with  language  which  to  say  the  least 
was  tactless,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were  batmen  in 
the  room.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  captain  got 
as  good  as  he  gave  and  perhaps  a  little  better,  to  my  great 
joy. 

“You  fellows  have  gone  too  far,”  he  wound  up  one 
peroration.  “From  now  on  your  liquor  is  absolutely  cut 
off.”  John  and  Bottles  both  were  at  pains  to  explain  to 
him  in  the  most  insulting  language,  just  how  much  they 
cared  for  him  and  his  liquor,  and  what  he  could  do  with  it. 
Neil  and  I,  acting  as  peacemakers,  got  Davey  headed  for 
his  lonely  billet  as  soon  as  possible,  and  when  all  was  as 
quiet  as  might  be,  I  took  John  upstairs  to  bed. 

He  was  all  in,  poor  fellow.  His  angry  outburst  was 
soon  followed  by  extreme  relaxation,  so  that  I  had  to  un¬ 
dress  him,  and  guide  him  into  his  bed-roll.  The  tour  in 
the  line,  in  forced  proximity  to  Davis,  had  evidently  been 
about  all  he  could  stand.  For  a  long  time  he  wouldn’t  go 
to  sleep,  but  insisted  on  enquiring  if  Davey  was  near, 
and  weakly  uttering  the  most  awful  imprecations  upon  him, 
mingling  these  with  snatches  of  his  experiences  on  patrol 
(he  had  been  near  death  more  than  once  in  the  German 
wire)  and  expressions  of  gratitude  to  me  for  undoing  his 
bed-roll.  He  could  not  get  over  that. 

“You  got  my  bed  fixed  up  for  me.  By  God,  that’s 
fine,”  he  would  mumble.  In  a  week  he  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  that  comradeship  could  exist  in  the  world.  The 
extent  of  his  vocabulary  with  respect  to  Davis  was  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  me.  At  last  he  slept. 
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There  was  no  conspiracy  about  it — I  do  not  remember 
that  we  ever  formulated  a  plan.  But  commencing  next 
morning  at  breakfast,  we  left  Davey  to  himself.  Among 
the  four  subalterns  there  was  the  greatest  ease  of  conver¬ 
sation.  We  talked  and  jested  on  every  subject.  But  no 
one  spoke  to  Davis  and  he  never  got  anything  but  “yes” 
or  “no”  to  any  remark  of  his.  If  he  attempted  any  pleas¬ 
antry  the  conversation  stopped,  an  awkward  pause  en¬ 
suing  until  some  one  of  us  started  it  up  along  some  totally 
different  line,  drawing  a  fence  around  our  thoughts  and 
speech  which  excluded  our  company  commander  entirely. 
The  ruse,  if  it  was  a  ruse,  succeeded  admirably.  We  were 
far  more  than  a  match  for  poor  Davey  at  this  sort  of  finesse, 
and  we  were  four  to  one.  He  soon  accepted  his  isolation, 
and  the  extra  tasks  piled  on  us  by  way  of  retaliation  were 
accepted  without  regret  on  our  part  as  we  watched  his 
annoyance  grow.  The  upshot  of  it  was  that  he  beat  a 
retreat,  going  to  hospital  with  his  gas-sores,  and  we  saw 
no  more  of  him  in  C  company. 

It  is  hateful  that  I  must  relate  these  things.  But  they 
are  true,  and  the  gallantry  of  Davey’s  death  only  shows 
up  more  vividly  when  contrasted  with  the  ugly  facts  of 
his  life.  Little  by  little  I  got  the  story  of  that  trench 
tour — of  the  useless  tasks  assigned,  and  the  petty  tyranny, 
which  at  last  drove  my  fellow-subalterns  to  insubordina¬ 
tion.  The  bright  side  of  the  picture  is  the  friendship 
which  sprang  up  among  us  others  out  of  our  common 
grievance.  We  four  were  not  long  to  be  together.  Fer- 
gusson,  indeed,  left  us  at  Mazingarbe  to  join  the  R.A.F. 
Two  months  more  and  there  was  not  one  of  us  left  in  the 
company.  But  in  the  interval  we  formed  a  united  front 
and  our  mess  was  a  happy  home.  Had  Captain  Davis 
remained  I  think  one  of  us  must  have  turned  murderer. 


We  stayed  in  Mazingarbe  a  week.  But  you  must 
understand  that  “week”  in  my  narrative  is  like  a  Genesis 
day.  Perhaps  it  was  five  days,  perhaps  eight  or  nine. 
The  periods  of  our  stay  in  places  varied,  but  we  did,  roughly, 
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a  seven-day  tour  in  support,  then  seven  days  in  front¬ 
line,  then  had  a  week  in  billets  before  going  up  again.  My 
work  while  we  were  at  Mazingarbe  was  mainly  at  bat¬ 
talion  H.Q.,  for  someone  had  discovered  that  I  had  some 
legal  training,  and  they  put  me  on  two  courts  of  enquiry 
and  also  a  taking  of  depositions  for  court-martial. 

One  of  the  courts  of  enquiry  dealt  with  the  taking 
prisoner  of  two  men  who  had  been  detailed  to  a  patrol  in 
No  Man’s  Land  commanded  by  Grassett.  There  was  no 
blame  to  be  attached  to  anyone,  and  we  so  found.  Shortly 
afterwards,  a  letter  from  one  of  the  boys  was  received  by  a 
comrade  sent  from  a  prison  camp  in  Germany.  It  con¬ 
firmed  our  theory — that  the  boys  had  not  intended  to 
desert,  but  had  been  the  victims  of  a  dark  night,  a  strange 
front,  and  a  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances.  Our 
examination  into  the  facts  surrounding  the  disappearance 
of  these  two  men  was  seriously  conducted,  since  all  agreed 
that  the  thing  must  be  satisfactorily  explained  or  else 
punishment  must  fall  where  it  was  deserved,  either  upon 
the  heads  of  those  in  our  own  lines  who  had  been  lax,  or 
upon  the  missing  men  themselves  should  they  ever  turn 
up  alive.  The  Fourth  Battalion  had  from  the  first  to 
last  a  singularly  clean  record  in  the  matter  of  prisoners: 
fourteen  in  all  were  reported  during  the  whole  war — one 
officer  and  thirteen  men.  Of  the  fourteen,  at  least  three 
were  wounded. 

Of  course,  at  the  time  of  this  enquiry  no  one  knew  what 
had  happened  to  the  men.  They  were  gone,  vanished, 
that  was  all. 

One  of  them  belonged  to  the  scout  section.  The  other 
was  really  a  man  of  my  own  platoon,  but  he  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  scout  section  for  the  tour.  I  knew  them  both, 
and  they  were  both  dependable  men  by  reputation.  On 
the  night  in  question  they  were  ordered  by  the  scout 
sergeant  to  attach  themselves  to  Lieut.  Grassett’s  patrol 
in  the  front  line  at  St.  Pierre,  and  did  in  fact  report  there. 
Grassett  was  almost  ready  to  go  out,  and  was  waiting  at 
one  of  the  trench  garrison  posts  for  the  proper  moment, 
with  his  patrol  strung  out  behind  him  in  the  trench.  He 
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told  the  two  scouts  to  report  to  the  N.C.O.  in  rear,  and  saw 
them  start  off.  All  the  evidence  agreed  that  the  night  was 
extraordinarily  dark;  you  could  not  hope  to  distinguish 
anything  farther  away  than  the  man  next  beside  you. 

Except  at  the  garrison  posts,  where  a  bit  of  earth  had 
been  gouged  out  and  a  firestep  constructed  for  the  sentry 
and  his  mates,  the  trench  appears  to  have  been  quite 
narrow,  and  as  the  two  scouts  made  their  way  along  to  the 
rear  of  the  patrol  they  had  to  crowd  forcibly  past  the  other 
nine  or  ten  men.  As  it  happened,  they  were  followed  hard 
down  the  trench  by  a  ration-party  of  fifteen  or  twenty  men 
and  when  they  reached  the  end  of  the  little  queue  of  patrol¬ 
men  they  had  no  time  to  say  a  word  to  the  N.C.O.  or  even 
to  enquire  which  was  he,  before  the  ration-carriers,  each 
one  burdened  with  a  bulky  load  slung  over  his  shoulders, 
were  upon  them,  flattening  them  up  against  the  trench 
wall.  They  may  have  been  pushed  along  a  few  feet  without 
knowing  it;  one  imagines  that  for  the  space  of  a  few  min¬ 
utes  this  slit  in  the  ground  was  absolutely  chock-full  of 
humanity,  equipment,  and  ration-bags.  At  one  time,  so 
the  evidence  went,  the  pressure  was  so  great  that  the  ration- 
party  was  forced  to  a  halt.  But  they  got  by  at  last.  Then 
our  two  patrol-men  discovered  to  their  surprise  that  they 
were  alone  in  the  trench — the  dog  had  gone  away  and  left 
his  tail  behind. 

Grassett  knew  he  was  two  men  short  as  soon  as  he  got 
out  beyond  our  wire  and  paused  to  count  his  men.  He 
asked  the  N.C.O.  what  had  become  of  the  lost  scouts;  the 
N.C.O.  knew  nothing,  he  had  seen  nothing  but  the  ration- 
party.  Grassett  waited  a  minute  or  so,  then  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  men  had  funked  in  the  trench,  and 
moved  his  patrol  forward.  He  didn’t  want  to  waste  any 
time  out  there. 

Finding  themselves  abandoned,  the  two  boys  went  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  post  and  made  enquiries.  The  sentry 
testified  as  to  this.  He  had  told  them  the  patrol  had 
gone  out,  that  it  must  be  somewhere  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wire.  Beyond  this  he  could  not  go.  The  two  men 
had  not  hesitated,  but  had  climbed  the  parapet  and  crawled 
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away,  towards  the  wire.  This  was  the  last  seen  of  them, 
and  it  remained  in  doubt  what  had  followed  until  one  of  the 
scouts  received  the  letter  referred  to  above,  written  in 
a  German  prison  camp,  in  which  one  of  the  missing  soldiers 
stated  that  they  had  wandered  in  No  Man’s  Land  for  more 
than  three  hours  before  stumbling  exhausted  into  a  Ger¬ 
man  trench. 

My  court-martial  appointment  had  to  do  with  a  private 
soldier  in  one  of  the  companies  who  was  charged  with 
being  absent  from  his  post  in  the  line — a  most  serious 
offence.  The  depositions  appeared  to  indicate  that  he  had 
done  nothing  which  had  not  the  sanction  of  usage,  but  the 
story  is  worth  telling  as  it  illustrates  the  awkward  position 
in  which  an  officer  may  be  placed  through  ignorance  of 
military  law. 

Private  Sanders  (I  improvise  the  name)  was  doing  an 
hour’s  tour  as  gas  sentry  at  the  mouth  of  a  dugout  in  the 
support  line.  Owing  to  the  new  German  practice  of  com¬ 
mencing  attacks  with  a  gas  barrage  on  all  known  head¬ 
quarters,  and  the  general  apprehension  with  regard  to 
Fritz’s  spring  drive,  gas  sentries  were  frequently  cautioned 
to  be  on  the  alert.  However,  when  Sanders’  hour  came  to 
an  end  and  he  was  not  relieved  he  did  what  anyone  else 
in  the  same  circumstances  would  have  done — left  his  rifle 
standing  against  the  parapet  and  popped  down  the  dugout 
to  wake  the  next  man.  Some  confusion  occurred  down 
there.  The  man  he  awakened  declared  it  was  not  his 
turn  and  it  became  necessary  to  advise  one  of  the  N.C.O’s. 
Four  or  five  minutes  may  have  elapsed  before  he  emerged 
with  his  relief.  And  in  the  meantime  the  brigadier  had 
happened  by,  looking,  as  usual  for  some  sign  of  slackness, 
and  the  brigadier’s  orderly  had  possession  of  Sanders’ 
rifle,  which  the  unfortunate  man  only  regained  upon  giving 
his  name.  Brigade  reported  the  occurrence  to  battalion 
and  when  the  Fourth  came  out  of  the  line  Sanders  was  had 
up  to  orderly  room.  Colonel  Nelles  was  away  at  that 
time  and  Major  Blackstock  seems  to  have  sent  him  for 
court-martial  without  even  asking  to  hear  his  evidence. 
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He  then  came  before  two  other  officers  and  myself  to  have 
his  depositions  taken  down. 

But  Sanders  here  threw  a  monkey-wrench  into  the 
machinery  by  refusing  to  give  evidence.  He  said  he  would 
state  his  defence  at  the  trial  and  nowhere  else.  Someone 
had  evidently  been  telling  him  his  rights,  for  when  it  was 
pointed  out  that  he  must  give  before  us  the  same  evidence 
he  had  given  before  the  O.C.,  he  replied  that  he  had  not 
given  evidence  before  the  O.C.  at  all.  Accordingly  it  was 
explained  to  the  major  that  he  must  take  the  man's 
evidence,  and  he  was  again  paraded  next  day.  Now,  had 
Blackstock  heard  the  boy’s  story  and  that  of  his  witnesses 
at  first,  he  would  probably  have  asked  him  to  take  O.C’s 
punishment  and  so  finished  up  the  whole  thing.  But  by 
this  time  Blacky  was  a  bit  ruffled,  and  without  thinking 
how  poor  a  chance  he  had  of  getting  a  conviction  on  the 
serious  offence  charged,  he  remanded  him  once  more  for 
court-martial;  the  depositions  were  then  duly  taken  and 
the  papers  forwarded  to  brigade.  Major  Heron  on  brigade 
looked  at  the  matter  with  a  cool  eye  and  refused  permission 
for  a  court,  realizing  that  it  would  result  in  an  acquittal. 
During  this  time  the  man  was  at  liberty,  for  the  good 
reason  that  there  was  no  clink  maintained  in  connection 
with  the  unit.  Nothing  was  done  for  several  days,  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  nobody  lost  an  opportunity  of  in¬ 
forming  the  accused  soldier  of  his  advantageous  position 
now  that  brigade  had  refused  the  battalion  request  for 
a  court.  It  was  my  fortune  to  be  a  spectator  at  orderly 
room  the  next  day  he  came  for  final  hearing.  Col.  Nelles 
was  back  and  the  absence  of  Major  Blackstock’s  rough- 
and-ready  method  struck  me  forcibly.  The  colonel  ex¬ 
plained  (not  quite  truthfully)  that  in  view  of  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  offence  and  the  probability  of  a  conviction  and 
a  very  heavy  punishment  if  the  affair  went  higher,  he 
had  decided  to  give  the  man  another  chance  before  sub¬ 
jecting  him  to  the  ordeal  of  a  district  court-martial.  He 
expatiated  on  the  man’s  previous  good  record,  and  his 
own  disposition  towards  leniency,  and  finally  put  the  ques¬ 
tion: 
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“Will  you  take  my  punishment?” 

It  was  hard  to  keep  one’s  face  straight  as  the  boy  an¬ 
swered,  “No,  sir!” 

The  colonel  may  have  felt  bad  at  his  defeat,  but  he 
never  showed  it.  Nor  did  he  make  any  further  attempt 
at  deception  or  bluff. 

“Case  dismissed.”  And  then  all  you  heard  was  the 
familiar  “Escort,  evidence  and  accused,  left  turn,  left 
wheel,  quick  march!”  by  the  sergeant-major,  as  he  jammed 
the  accused  soldier’s  hat  on  to  his  head  and  turned  him 
loose. 

When  he  was  gone  the  colonel  smiled.  But  what  he 
said  to  Major  Blackstock  in  private  is  not  known. 

I  did  not  see  much  evidence  of  delinquencies  during 
my  sixteen  months  with  the  battalion.  A  few  men  in  the 
ranks  were  actually  under  sentence,  but  you  would  not 
have  guessed  it  to  work  with  them.  We  had  a  couple  of 
men  in  the  company  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  de¬ 
sertion  and  had  had  the  death  penalty  meted  out  to  them, 
subsequently  altered  to  two  years’  imprisonment.  This 
last  term  meant  nothing  except  loss  of  pay,  as  men  were 
so  needed  in  the  line  that  those  under  sentence  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  work  out  their  time  while  remaining  with  the 
battalion.  And  the  loss  of  pay  fell  heavier  on  the  con¬ 
vict’s  officer  and  comrades  than  on  the  man  himself,  for 
it  was  against  nature  to  see  the  fellow  plugging  along  with 
never  a  cent.  Yes,  there  was  one  other  disability — the 
convict  didn’t  get  any  leave  during  service  of  his  term — 
and  of  course  he  was  not  eligible  for  promotion.  I  use  the 
term  convict  here  glibly  enough,  but  you  are  to  under¬ 
stand  that  we  did  not  use  that  word  in  the  line,  or  even 
think  of  it.  These  condemned  men  were  no  different 
from  the  others.  I  think  of  one  occasion  after  the  war  was 
long  over,  when  the  battalion  was  drawn  up  one  day  in 
hollow  square  in  a  Belgian  village,  and  three  men  were 
called  out  of  the  ranks.  One  of  them  was  a  signaller  in 
our  company  and  I  had  long  known  him  for  an  obliging 
little  chap.  The  three  lined  up  facing  the  adjutant’s 
horse  and  I  thought  some  decoration  was  to  be  conferred. 
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“Private  so-and-so,”  read  the  adjutant  perfunctorily, 
“on  February  tenth,  1917,  you  were  found  guilty  of  de¬ 
sertion  by  district  court-martial  at  Ecoivres,  and  sentenced 
to  be  shot.”  At  this  point  a  shiver  went  up  and  down  my 
spine.  “Your  sentence  was  later  reduced  to  life  im¬ 
prisonment  and  still  later,  in  view  of  good  conduct,  to  two 
years’  imprisonment.  Your  term  of  imprisonment  being 
now  completed,  you  are  discharged  from  custody.” 

This  rigmarole  for  each  of  the  three  mild-looking  soldiers 
at  attention  in  front  of  the  battalion.  I  wager  there  was 
more  than  one  man  served  his  one,  two  or  three  years, 
and  none  of  his  loving  friends  at  home  ever  heard  of  it. 
These  were  usually  cases  where  a  man  had  had  a  “dose  of 
wind”  or  had  got  drunk  and  had  hid  somewhere  for  a  day 
or  so  when  the  battalion  was  going  into  the  line.  They 
were  usually  all  right  afterwards. 

There  were,  of  course,  the  more  serious  cases.  One 
miserable  soldier  in  my  platoon  would  have  got  no  more 
than  his  deserts  had  they  carried  out  the  original  sentence 
imposed  on  him  at  Hill  70.  He  was  a  crafty  coward  and 
always  made  trouble;  yet,  as  he  was  undergoing  sentence, 
no  one  had  the  heart  to  accuse  him.  A  second  accusation 
would  have  been  his  death-warrant.  He  was  wounded 
late  in  the  war  while  advancing  in  battle  under  the  eye 
of  a  sergeant  with  drawn  revolver.  The  night  before,  he 
had  hid  and  on  being  found  they  warned  him  that  if  he 
so  much  as  turned  his  head  backward  after  zero  hour  he 
would  be  shot.  Fritz  did  the  work  for  us,  but  not  well 
enough. 

Sometime  that  summer  I  had  the  defence  of  a  real 
deserter,  only  he  refused  to  let  me  do  anything  for  him, 
trusting  to  his  own  wits.  He  had  been  away  from  the 
battalion  six  weeks  or  more  and  had  finally  given  himself 
up.  His  defence  was  that  he  had  got  frightfully  drunk 
and  experienced  a  sort  of  shell-shock — that  he  did  not 
know  where  he  had  spent  the  time  between  his  desertion 
and  his  re-appearance,  but  that  immediately  upon  re¬ 
gaining  his  faculties  he  had  returned  to  the  battalion. 
He  was  a  big,  handsome  soldier,  and  had  an  impressive 
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way  of  speech.  At  the  end  of  the  hearing  he  was  asked 
if  he  had  anything  further  to  say. 

“Only  one  thing,  sir,”  he  replied  to  the  colonel  in  charge 
of  the  court,  “until  I  had  this  fit  I  never  missed  a  trip  in 
the  line  with  the  Fourth.  I  hear  they’re  going  in  again 
to-morrow.  For  God’s  sake,  sir,  let  me  go  with  them!” 

It  was  a  fine  bit  of  acting,  and  it  went  across,  for  he 
was  acquitted.  Walking  home  from  the  chateau  to  which 
he  had  been  taken  under  escort  he  confided  in  me  that  he 
and  a  pal  from  another  battalion  had  conspired  to  desert, 
and  to  that  end  had  had  money  sent  them.  They  had 
disappeared,  got  down  to  Boulogne  and  intended  shipping 
on  a  boat  to  South  America.  He  said  it  was  easy — men 
were  doing  it  every  day.  But  it  was  so  easy,  and  the 
pleasures  of  Boulogne  so  appetizing,  that  they  whiled  away 
their  time  and  money  at  the  port,  drinking  and  carousing. 
He  told  me  there  were  hundreds  of  deserters  there,  living 
under  cover.  The  climax  came  when  his  pal  was  taken 
one  night  by  the  military  police,  and  soon  after  the  word 
came  down  that  he  had  been  found  guilty  and  shot. 

“That  put  the  wind  up  me,  Mr.  Pedley.  I  hadn’t 
much  money  left.  I’d  had  a  good  holiday,  and  I  figured 
the  safe  way  was  to  get  back  before  they  caught  me,  so 
I  could  pull  the  shell-shock  story.” 

I  pass  on  this  tale  for  what  it  is  worth.  At  that  it  may 
have  been  more  plausible  the  way  he  told  it  than  as  I 
remember  it. 

One  of  the  harmless  type  of  offenders  doing  time  in 
the  ranks  was  our  company  factotum.  How  we  could 
have  got  along  without  him  I  don’t  know.  He  was  always 
around  to  give  a  lift  with  anything,  and  his  martial  mus¬ 
taches  made  a  hit  when  he  waited  on  table  in  the  presence 
of  guests.  It  was  at  Mazingarbe  that  we  taught  him  not 
to  steal  our  whiskey  by  gulping  it  out  of  the  bottle  in  the 
early  morning — but  that  is  not  a  fit  story  to  tell. 

There  was  a  reconnaissance  from  Mazingarbe — a  tiring, 
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joyful  day.  Bill  Amsden  was  of  the  party.  The  others  I 
forget,  but  we  were  about  a  half-dozen.  We  went  up  to 
Philosophe,  the  cross-roads  on  the  Lens-Bethune  road, 
and  then  struck  south-east  till  we  were  nearly  behind  Lens. 
Our  purpose  was  to  view  the  defences  of  Vermelles  and 
Noyelles,  but  we  made  pretty  much  a  picnic  party  of 
it.  Noteable  was  the  meal — oeufs  and  chips — in  one  of 
those  battered  towns;  never-to-be-forgotten  the  capacious 
pot  filled  with  appetizing  potatoes,  the  ribald  shout  with 
which  we  greeted  its  advent  and  our  embarrassment  when 
Madame  laughed  longer  and  louder  than  any  of  us  at  the 
jest  we  had  not  intended  that  she  should  understand. 

“Out,  oui”  she  cried  “ pommes  de  terre  d  la  pot  de  chambre. 
C’est  vrai,  c’est  vrai!”  Half-an-hour  afterwards  Fritz  was 
raining  salvos  of  high  explosive  upon  the  spot  where  we 
had  been  eating,  causing  us  a  certain  amount  of  worry  for 
the  safety  of  this  brave,  bawdy  house-wife.  But  we  did 
not  go  back  to  enquire. 

Our  week  in  divisional  reserve  ended  in  a  great  festivity. 
Captain  Jolliffe  had  been  installed  as  company  commander, 
and  we  were  in  high  spirits,  not  that  we  were  enamoured 
of  Jolly,  but  he  would  certainly  be  a  change  for  the  better. 
To  honour  him  and  to  celebrate  our  last  night  above  ground 
we  got  some  whiskey,  and  ordered  dinner  late,  and  we  three 
musketeers  went  across  to  Les  Brebis  to  see  Charlie  Chap¬ 
lin  on  the  film.  Jolly  was  asked  to  come  with  us,  but  could 
not  leave  Mazingarbe,  for  battalion  orders  were  expected. 
Neil  Fergusson  had  already  departed  for  England.  The 
cinema  at  Les  Brebis  was  crowded  with  troops  of  all  bat¬ 
talions  and  services  and  Charlie  made  us  laugh  distrac¬ 
tedly.  As  we  walked  home  to  the  dinner  that  awaited 
us  little  bands  of  the  French  youth,  boys  and  girls,  passed 
in  procession,  chanting  la  Marseillaise.  The  boys  were 
garlanded  with  flowers  and  besmeared  on  every  side  with 
enthusiastic  kisses.  They  were  the  newest  French  recruit 
class,  who  would  next  day  leave  their  homes  for  barracks. 
By  the  slightness  of  their  build  you  would  have  put  them 
down  for  sixteen  or  seventeen;  how  proud  they  were  to 
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think  of  the  morrow,  with  what  satisfaction  they  ac¬ 
cepted  the  homage  of  their  sweethearts! 

I  am  afraid  we  looked  a  trifle  cynically  upon  their 
demonstration,  yet  were  we  not  as  great  fools  as  they — or 
as  great  sages — happy  with  our  picture  shows,  our  special 
dinner  and  our  drink,  while  before  us  opened  the  abyss? 


CHAPTER  XI. 


LOOS 

SHABBY,  straggly  place,  suspended  like  Mahomet’s 
coffin  midway  between  the  green  fields  of  rural  Pas 
de  Calais  and  clanging,  infernal,  industrial  Lens. 
Visited  by  no  railway  save  the  grimy  shunting-spur  that 
sneaks  in  from  south-ward  to  your  mine,  content  to  carry 
your  coal  for  a  price,  but  disdainful  of  your  people.  Snub¬ 
bed  even  by  the  Arras-Bethune  road,  cobble-stoned,  tree- 
flanked,  which  might  (one  would  think)  have  sacrificed  a 
kilometre  of  directness  to  include  you,  but  has  preferred 
to  sweep  uncompromisingly  by.  Jack-of-all-trades  of  a 
town,  country  village  with  but  one  lone  windmill,  mining 
centre  sans  corons,  suburb  unadorned  with  terraces  and 
squares,  the  usual  handmaidens  of  suburbanity  in  France — 
what  are  you,  Loos?  Hybrid  spot  with  foreign-sounding 
name,  neither  fish,  flesh  nor  good  red  herring. 

But  you  are  remembered,  Loos.  Not  alone  the  men 
of  1915  remember  you,  French’s  boys  just  out  from  En¬ 
gland,  those  of  them  who  survive.  Not  alone  the  dead 
remember,  the  tired  ghosts  that  one  imagines  still  creeping 
earthbound  over  that  soil,  dull  with  pain  and  hunger, 
still  wondering  when  the  promised  rations  and  reserves 
will  come.  Not  these  alone  remember.  We,  too,  who  knew 
you  in  a  later  day,  and  all  the  English  world  that  trembled 
at  the  news  of  your  winning,  we,  too,  shall  not  forget.  You 
have  become  a  symbol.  Men  w  ere  brave  for  you. 

Loos.  A  sacred  soil.  A  city  of  disaster.  A  tomb. 
I  am  glad  that  Frankau’s  Peter  Jameson  had  not  been 
written  that  night  we  marched  in  from  Mazingarbe.  I 
did  not  smell  the  dead — two  years  had  passed  since  the 
attack,  the  attack  of  hungry  men,  had  massed  in  those 
fields,  so  dark  and  calm,  across  which  we  slithered  in 
single  file,  beside  a  canvas  camouflage  screen  which  loomed 
above  us  like  a  stage-carpenter’s  stone  wall,  shaken  by 
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every  breeze.  Happy  as  a  child  I  went  in  with  friends 
before  and  friends  behind,  at  the  head  of  my  good  No.  10 
platoon.  Near  the  town  itself  I  picked  up  a  stray  shiver¬ 
ing  puppy-dog,  that  had  been  smelling  at  our  feet  and 
carried  him  in  my  arms  to  our  dugout.  There  was  no 
tragedy  for  me  in  my  entrance  to  Loos.  If  I  had  ever 
heard  of  the  carnage  there  in  1915  I  had  forgotten.  Sol¬ 
diers  do  not  think — they  feel. 

Loos.  We  had  left  Mazingarbe  at  night-fall,  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  for  our  battalion  being  the  church  there.  By 
platoons  spaced  at  discreet  distances,  we  had  gone  for¬ 
ward  to  Philosophe  corner,  turned  south-east  for  a  while 
down  the  great  white  paved  road  past  a  wrecked  mine 
and  three  lone  graves,  then  had  branched  off  easterly 
along  an  artillery  track  across  the  fields  where  the  high 
canvas  screen  gave  protection  from  enemy  eyes  in  day¬ 
light.  And  so  we  came  to  Loos;  and  as  I  look  back  it 
seems  to  me  that  war  began  for  me  then.  What  went 
before  was  prologue.  I  had  not  seen  death.  I  had  not 
known  fear.  With  Loos  the  real  play  begins.  I  have  set 
out  to  express  without  exaggeration  and  yet  with  all  the 
colour  that  the  picture  holds,  the  life  and  viewpoint  of  one 
infantry  officer  for  a  short  space  of  time  on  a  little  corner 
of  the  front.  I  shall  not  succeed  utterly.  To  those  who 
were  not  there  my  failure  may  seem  entire.  To  those 
who  lived  as  I  did  I  shall  seem  to  make  mountains  out  of 
molehills,  so  eager  we  were  all  in  those  days  to  cry:  “There 
are  no  mountains,  no  mountains  at  all — nothing  but  bloody 
mole-hills.”  Yet  the  sum  of  these  so  trivial  incidents 
was  life,  warm,  vivid  and  manly,  in  which  a  man  could 
learn  to  love  and  hate. 

Oh,  the  problem  of  it  all  to  see  colour  in  anything  now 
that  the  lurid  light  of  war  has  paled!  To  make  friends, 
now  that  one’s  friends  are  gone!  Even  to  keep  the  friends 
once  made  now  that  peace  has  thrown  its  complexities 
between  us.  I  meet  them  on  the  street,  or  in  the  office — 
Jolliffe,  Too  Ak  Morrow,  Liny  Amsden — a  veil  is  between 
us.  We  are  no  longer  face  to  face  across  the  dugout 
candle,  or  feeling  for  one  another  in  the  darkness  and  the 
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tangle  of  the  wire.  Peace  has  taken  these  away  that  war 
gave.  But  nothing  can  take  away  the  thing  that  war 
builds  inside  a  man,  the  having  loved  men,  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  true  comradeship  can  be  upon  this  earth. 

War-devasted  Loos.  We  entered  your  straggly  streets, 
filed  along  the  narrow  pathways  between  your  thousands 
of  rubble-heaps,  passed  the  skeletons  of  your  houses  and 
the  jungle  of  your  gardens.  From  time  to  time  we  saw 
platoons  in  front  diverging,  led  by  their  guides  into  your 
cellars;  and  finally  C  company  found  its  area  and  our 
platoons  successively  disappeared  underground,  leaving  us 
officers  to  saunter  further  on  and  gather  finally  in  the 
cellar  which  had  been  chosen  for  us.  We  were  in  luck. 
It  was  a  cushy  billet  with  a  fireplace  and  decent  bunks. 
Gay  posters  from  La  Vie  Parisienne,  vividly  depicting  the 
art  of  flirtation  as  practised  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
we  found  tacked  on  the  walls.  After  our  march  it  was 
pleasant  to  eat  and  drink,  and  easy  to  sleep. 

In  this  cellar  we  made  our  home  for  the  seven  days 
during  which  the  battalion  remained  in  brigade  reserve. 
It  was  a  happy  time.  We  were  too  far  ahead  for  spit- 
and-polish,  not  near  enough  the  front  for  shrapnel.  The 
Hill  70  push  in  the  preceding  autumn  had  put  a  natural 
barrier  between  us  and  the  enemy.  Loos  was  but  inter¬ 
mittently  shelled,  and  only  around  the  church  corner — 
where  a  great  sign  said  “Rendezvous  for  Working  Parties” 
but  where  few,  if  any,  working  parties  ever  foregathered 
because  of  the  patent  risk.  Our  cellar  lay  rather  back  of 
the  town,  and  the  area  was  immune.  AH  day  our  men 
could  be  seen  wandering  around  singly  and  even  in  couples, 
although  this  was  against  orders.  By  night  the  town  was 
lit  by  the  fitful  flashes  of  gun-firing  and  you  would  get 
momentary  glimpses  of  long  files  of  men,  passively  going 
and  returning  to  and  from  their  working  party  tasks  in 
the  trenches  eastward. 

Bottles,  John  Gordon  and  I  had  become  like  three 
great  children.  I  can  remember  days  when  we  amused 
ourselves  tilting  at  a  tottery  brick  wall  with  a  beam,  and 
there  was  some  idiotic  game  or  joke  or  gim-crack  which 
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escapes  me,  but  which  centred  around  an  old  bit  of  Boche 
light  railway  track  that  passed  near  our  house,  and  a 
tremendous  dud  shell  lying  across  the  track.  Then,  John 
and  I  had  invented  some  sort  of  drama  which  required 
our  taking  character  parts.  I  was  an  old  man,  I  think, 
and  John  was  a  young  suitor  to  my  daughter — this  dia¬ 
logue,  probably  quite  unprintable,  was  repeated  many 
times  for  the  edification  of  Jolly  and  Bottles,  and  grew 
more  elaborate  at  every  repetition.  We  had  a  great  deal 
of  fun,  too,  using  German  appelations  culled  from  some 
staff  intelligence  report,  and  “Jawohl,  Herr  Leutnant”  or 
“zu  Befehl,  mein  Oberst”  became  commonplaces  of  speech. 
Jolly,  who  had  once  been  incautious  enough  in  a  spirituous 
moment  to  boast  his  descent  from  an  ancient  French 
family  of  Jolliffes  with  estates  near  Abbeville,  and  who  had 
thus  earned  the  sobriquet  “le  Comte  de  Jolliffe,”  now 
became  alternatively  “Herr  Oberst”  or  “Excellenz”  and 
was  pleased  at  this  fictitious  rise  in  rank.  We  discovered 
through  a  batman’s  wordly-wisdom  that  an  Imperial  can¬ 
teen  located  in  a  cellar  not  a  mile  back  was  well  stocked 
with  good  English  ale — a  rare  find.  This  we  had  brought 
in  to  us  by  the  bucket-full.  There  were  chairs  in  our 
cellar,  good  honest  peasant  kitchen  chairs,  and  on  more 
than  one  evening  the  little  group  of  us  sitting  around  a 
blazing  fire  with  our  beer  and  tobacco,  our  jokes  and  whim¬ 
sicalities,  passed  God-given  hours. 

Leave  was  coming  through  pretty  freely  and  at  that 
time  there  seemed  to  be  a  good  chance  of  a  trip  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  early  summer  for  Gordon  and  myself.  We 
used  to  plan  what  we  would  do. 

A  letter  which  came  up  with  the  company  mail  brought 
us  post-card  prints  of  a  photo  we  three  musketeers  had  had 
taken  at  Mazingarbe — John  wearing  big  gauntlets  borrowed 
surreptitiously  from  Davey  for  the  occasion,  Bottles  astride 
a  rumjar,  with  trench  hat  aslant,  and  myself.  The  per¬ 
usal  of  these  cause  us  infinite  satisfaction  and  we  sent 
copies  home  to  our  people.  My  little  puppy  had  vanished 
after  remaining  with  us  a  day. 

Orders  announced  that  the  troops  were  to  be  paid  here. 
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It  was  unusual  for  the  paymaster  to  function  with  the 
companies  during  a  tour;  not  that  he  was  affected  by  any 
personal  dislike  of  risk.  Ah,  no!  But  the  money — one 
had  to  think  of  the  money  and  keep  it  safe.  One  unlucky 
shell,  besides  dismembering  a  paltry  paymaster — how 
many  francs  might  it  not  at  the  same  time  blow  into  frag¬ 
ments?  Paymasters  thought  of  these  things.  And  as 
it  was  somewhat  of  a  function  for  us  to  be  paid  in  the  line 
we  resolved  to  make  it  as  well  a  memorable  function  for  the 
Pip-Emma  and  his  sergeant.  In  a  word,  it  was  decided 
to  pay  in  the  open  air.  A  few  hundred  yards  south-east, 
behind  the  crassier,  several  of  our  field  batteries  were 
hidden,  and  often  of  an  afternoon  Fritz  put  on  a  lively 
strafe  in  their  quarter.  We  wanted  the  paymaster  to  see 
this,  so  we  chose  a  house  with  the  front  blown  out  of  it 
for  his  financial  highness,  and  placed  table  and  chairs 
where  he  would  have  an  uninterrupted  view  of  any  shelling 
that  might  take  place,  while  leaving  the  men  sheltered 
behind  a  piece  of  house-wall  as  they  waited  their  turn. 
We  still  further  minimized  what  risk  there  was  by  arrang¬ 
ing  that  only  a  very  few  men  would  be  above  ground  at  a 
time;  all  preparations  made  we  awaited  the  Pip-Emma 
and  hoped  Fritz  would  not  disappoint  us. 

Captain  Gibson  arrived  late  and  morose.  On  leaving 
B.H.Q.  he  had  differed  with  his  guide  as  to  the  correct 
route  to  C  company.  Accordingly,  following  the  way  of 
his  own  choice,  he  had  taken  about  two  miles  to  do  four 
hundred  yards.  Fatigue,  then,  together  with  constant 
anxiety  concerning  the  safety  of  the  haversack  full  of 
money,  were  wearing  on  our  guest  when  he  arrived,  and 
we  soon  got  a  couple  of  jolts  of  whiskey  into  him,  as  a 
preliminary  to  showing  him  his  office. 

At  the  sight  of  it,  naked  to  the  wind  and  skies,  he  de¬ 
murred  violently;  but  we  were  four  to  one;  and  even  with 
that  advantage  we  would  hardly  I  think  have  gained  the 
victory  had  it  not  been  for  the  table  and  chair  arranged 
beforehand — a  stroke  of  genius  which  I  credit  to  the 
Macchiavellian  mind  of  Bottles  (that  fair-haired  youth 
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had  once  been  a  B.F.  and  P.T.  instructor  at  Sandling, 
and  was  well  versed  in  guile). 

I  can  see  poor  Gibby  yet,  sitting  at  his  window  that 
ceased  being  a  window  (or  anything  else)  half-way  up. 
His  hands  fumbled  incessantly  with  pay-sheets  and  the 
men’s  dirty  pay-books,  but  his  eyes  and  his  soul  were  away 
forward,  asking  curious  questions.  It  was  a  cheery  mid- 
February  day,  one  of  those  days  when  there  are  seams  of 
dirty,  crusted  snow  in  all  the  hollows  and  the  corners  of 
walls,  and  puddles  in  the  road  ruts  with  thin  ice  floating, 
and  all  the  earth  is  moist  black  under  the  sun.  It  was  the 
season  when  you  could  smell  the  splintered  timbers  around 
you,  and  the  moss,  and  the  rebirth  of  the  very  soil.  The 
afternoon  was  drawing  on  and  the  sun  circled  lower,  back 
of  Gibby,  shining  full  on  the  one  remaining  sail  of  the  wind¬ 
mill  on  Windmill  Road,  and  the  huge  edifice  built  of  iron, 
destroyed  by  iron,  which  had  been  Fosse  15  and  was  now 
known  in  its  crumpled  massiveness  as  Tower  Bridge. 
These  things  one  saw  looking  straight  forward  across  the 
town.  Back  of  them  rose  Hill  70,  forming  the  skyline, 
and  over  the  leftmost  shoulder  of  the  hill  you  could  make 
out  the  three  skeleton  towers  at  Wingles,  miles  behind 
the  German  front.  To  the  north  the  view  was  blocked  by 
slowly  rising  barren  ground.  On  the  right  of  Hill  70  lay 
Harrison’s  Craters,  and  southwards  the  long  side  of  the 
Double  Crassier  cut  us  off  from  a  view  of  Cit6  St.  Pierre. 
The  paymaster's  eye  roved  from  one  natural  feature  to 
another,  and  doubtless  he  wondered  (despite  our  assurances 
as  to  the  eternal  quiet  of  the  place)  just  where  and  when 
the  fun  would  start. 

Fritz  did  not  let  us  down.  True  to  schedule,  as  after¬ 
noon  waned,  he  commenced  a  lively  shoot  on  our  battery- 
positions  just  right  of  the  Loos  fosse,  where  our  guns 
hugged  the  shelter  of  the  slag-heap.  Gibby  didn’t  like 
it  a  bit.  His  signature  on  the  sheets  grew  more  sprawly 
as  the  whizz-bangs  clattered  in,  raising  up  fountains  of 
black  slag  and  brownish  sub-soil.  Only  once,  though,  did 
he  suggest  a  change  of  location.  Met  with  our  protest 
that  the  open  air  was  far  safer  than  the  cellars  during  a 
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bombardment  of  heavy  stuff  like  this,  he  decided  to  stick 
it,  and  did  so  with  such  an  effort  of  the  will  that  it  earned 
him  the  whiskey  he  drank  when  the  parade  was  over. 
And  ever  afterwards  it  was  a  suitable  thing  to  ask  the  Pay, 
when  in  his  cups,  to  tell  about  the  time  he  paid  C  com¬ 
pany  under  fire.  That  routine  strafe  on  the  batteries 
has  probably  shifted  to  our  area  and  become  a  concentrated 
barrage  by  this  time. 

We  offered  him  a  guide  to  take  him  the  short  cut  across 
to  battalion  head-quarters,  but  he  mistrusted  us  and  went 
around  the  two-mile  way. 

One  morning  I  was  on  an  exploration  trip  of  my  own, 
rearwards,  and  came  upon  the  old  Loos  civilian  cemetery. 
The  high  brick  wall  was  broken  down  in  many  places. 
As  I  wandered  up  and  down  the  paths  between  the  family 
monuments  I  noted  the  havoc  that  the  shells  had  worked. 
Here,  an  angel  minus  a  wing  and  both  legs,  hung  loosely 
from  the  group  over  which  it  had  formerly  hovered.  Here 
a  sculptured  Christ  had  new  shrapnel  wounds  in  addition 
to  the  old  marks  of  the  nails  and  the  sword.  It  was  often 
remarked  as  an  omen,  and  my  own  observation  seemed  to 
confirm  the  belief  that  the  shell-fire,  however  much  damage 
it  might  do,  never  dislodged  Christ  from  His  cross.  Suffer¬ 
ing  through  the  centuries,  He  suffered  more  those  years, 
but  retained  His  exalted  place.  In  that  cemetery,  too, 
were  many  human  remains  laid  bare.  In  one  vault  from 
which  the  cover-slab  of  stone  had  been  blown  off  I  counted 
nine  skulls. 

There  was  a  casualty  clearing  station  nearby  and  as 
I  left  the  cemetery,  climbing  over  a  broken  spot  in  the 
wall,  I  found  Bill  Amsden  standing  in  contemplative 
silence  on  the  edge  of  a  strange  looking  trench;  or  rather, 
pit,  for  it  was  shallow  in  depth  and  about  seven  feet  wide 
by  fifty  or  so  long.  From  one  end  it  was  filled  in,  at  first 
level  with  the  surrounding  earth,  then  less  and  less  on  an 
incline  until  finally  there  were  only  a  few  clods  of  earth 
shovelled  in  over  the  crusted  snow  of  the  pit  floor.  This  last 
was  recent  work,  and  under  the  sparse  covering  you  could 
trace  the  outline  of  something  which  had  since  morning 
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dawned  been  laid  there  and  hidden  from  the  sun.  It  was 
the  first  active-service  grave  I  had  seen,  and  the  thought 
of  those  men  lying  in  order  beneath,  wrapped  in  their 
blankets,  was  steadying.  As  we  turned  away,  Bill  Amsden 
voiced  my  thought,  saying  “I  wonder  who’ll  be  next?” 
It  made  it  seem  so  near.  Before  another  day  had  passed, 
young  men  now  alive  and  strong  would  be  lying  there, 
side  by  side  with  their  mates.  The  earth-wall  over  this 
most  recent  victim  would  have  risen  so  that  not  even  the 
dim  outline  of  his  blanket  would  be  a  link  between  him 
and  the  living.  Someone  would  lie  beside  him,  and  yet 
another  beside  him,  and  then  still  another.  Who?  It 
might  be  any  of  us. 

We  walked  together  to  Don  company  H.Q.,  a  neat 
looking  building  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  entrance 
to  the  town  from  the  west.  It  had  formerly  been  the 
post  office,  the  painted  sign  Postes:  Telegraphes  was  still 
decipherable,  black  on  a  white  ground,  above  the  window. 
This  building  had  escaped  demolition.  Downstairs  was 
my  old  friend,  Major  Stagg,  and  his  chicks  around  him. 
There  was  Vic  Collins,  mild-eyed  and  chubby,  dubbed  the 
old  man  for  his  prematurely  grey  hair;  Don  Ak  Harris, 
just  promoted  from  the  ranks,  tall  and  boyish,  with  a  frank 
Irish  smile;  and  Bill  Ostic,  who  needed  no  introduction. 
It  was  a  tradition  in  Don  company  mess  to  treat  me  as  a 
distinguished  guest.  If  there  was  only  one  cigar  in  the  box, 
only  one  drink  in  the  bottle,  it  was  for  me.  Jack  Stagg 
never  failed  to  show  his  friendliness,  and  indeed  under  his 
rule  friendliness  was  the  keynote  of  the  company.  I 
always  liked  to  visit  with  these  boys;  a  C  company  man 
could  share  their  hearty  contempt  for  headquarters,  and 
for  the  right  half  battalion — Ak  and  Beer  companies. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  arrangement  of  companies  in  the 
line  had  usually  of  late  found  C  supporting  or  supported 
by  Don  on  the  left  battalion  front  with  Ak  and  Beer  sup¬ 
porting  one  another  on  the  right,  so  that  we  were  more 
used  to  working  with  Don  than  with  the  other  companies. 

“I’m  taking  the  Chalk  Pit  this  time,”  Stagg  said  after 
he  had  seen  me  supplied  with  a  drink.  “It’s  a  five  platoon 
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front  and  I’m  to  have  the  loan  of  one  from  C.  Do  you 
think  Jolly  would  lend  you  for  a  tour?” 

That  was  my  first  hint  that  I  might  once  again  break 
temporarily  my  allegiance  to  C  company.  The  prospect 
of  a  tour  under  Stagg  was  attractive  to  me,  so  I  said  I 
would  be  glad  to  come  over  with  my  gang  if  he  could  manage 
it.  I  spoke  no  word  of  this,  however,  on  my  return  to 
company  H.Q.,  for  the  sour  taste  of  Davey’s  time  still 
lasted  in  our  mouths  and  we  were  in  the  habit  of  going 
easy  where  the  company  commander’s  prerogatives  were 
involved. 

It  was  on  the  working  parties  here  that  I  first  began 
to  know  my  men  and  N.C.O’s.  We  used  to  rendezvous 
at  a  high  crucifix  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  take  picks 
and  shovels  and  march  out  Windmill  Road  to  tasks  in  a 
wide  communication  trench  called  Railroad  Alley,  which 
ran  forward  to  O.G.  1  and  O.G.  2,  the  German  front 
trenches  taken  in  the  Canadian  attack  of  the  previous 
fall.  This  work  was  not  heavy,  but  there  was  an  element 
of  danger,  for  Fritz’s  machine  guns  kept  cutting  the  grass 
by  the  path  we  officers  wore  along  the  trench  side,  and 
frequently  bullets  slithered  down  into  the  trench;  casual¬ 
ties  were  not  uncommon,  and  I  helped  raise  more  than  one 
wounded  fellow  up  out  of  the  trench,  to  be  carried  back 
by  his  mates. 

“Lucky  bugger,”  the  others  would  say  when  an  inert 
form  was  carried  past.  Quite  often  the  blessS  was  fully 
conscious  and  alternated  between  swearing  at  the  clumsi¬ 
ness  of  the  stretcher-bearers  and  answering  the  “Good 
luck,  old  fellow — a  soldier’s  farewell  to  you,”  that  greeted 
him,  together  with  good-natured  sallies,  as  he  slowly  pro¬ 
gressed  rearward. 

Here,  too,  I  first  became  aware  of  Dad  Lyon  (very 
glum  and  important)  who  appeared  at  inopportune  mo¬ 
ments  to  check  up  the  work.  Dad  had  just  been  dignified 
with  the  title  of  battalion  works  officer  and  appeared  to 
take  his  duties  seriously.  He  had  evolved  a  system  (after 
the  manner  of  new  appointees  the  world  over)  and  at  first 
seemed  a  quite  formidable  person.  But  we  soon  found 
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that  Dad’s  sternness  was  only  camouflage  and  that  be¬ 
hind  it  beat  the  fed-up  heart  of  the  real  old  soldier.  After 
that  I  am  afraid  we  put  more  stress  on  faking  good-sound¬ 
ing  material  for  Dad’s  reports  than  on  seeing  the  work 
actually  done — which  was  quite  acceptable  to  Dad,  the 
troops  and  ourselves.  So  far  as  I  can  remember  the  tasks 
set  us  were  mostly  eye-wash  anyway,  except  once  or  twice 
when  we  were  repairing  some  bit  of  trench  blown  up  by  a 
direct  hit,  when  there  was  of  course  something  real  to  ac¬ 
complish. 

As  with  so  many  other  places,  Loos  had  hardly  become 
a  home  to  us  ere  we  must  leave  it.  There  was  no  opposi¬ 
tion  raised  to  the  proposal,  tactfully  made  through  B.H.Q., 
that  mine  should  be  the  platoon  elected  for  front  line  work 
with  Don  company.  The  others  were  to  go  into  support 
position  and  I  think  they  all  felt  that  I  was  due  for  a  little 
of  the  real  thing,  having  missed  two  tours  through  lucky 
school  courses.  No  one,  so  far  as  I  remember,  took  into 
account  that  the  men  of  No.  10  platoon  had  done  those 
trips  notwithstanding  my  absence,  and  that  they  were  as 
much  entitled  to  the  tour  in  support  as  were  the  other 
platoons.  If  I  was  to  go  I  would  take  my  own  crowd  as  a 
matter  of  course.  And  so  it  came  that  on  the  night  of  the 
relief  I  led  No.  10  southwards  through  the  town  to  the 
post  office  where  Stagg  had  entertained  me,  and  there 
tagged  on  to  his  outfit,  which  I  found  drawn  up  and  ready 
to  start. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


IN  THE  CHALK  PIT 

IT  was  quite  dark.  For  a  long  time  we  kept  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  following  a  winding  trail  along  and  a- 
cross  streets,  through  gardens  and  waste  spaces,  a 
trail  that  led  through  many  a  breached  wall,  and  even 
sometimes  a  house  or  so,  until  the  town  lay  behind  us  and 
we  started  to  traverse  the  gently  ascending  fields  at  the 
base  of  the  hill. 

There  was  a  jam  somewhere  forward  of  me,  and  a 
long  wait,  when  we  all  sat  down.  A  moment  later  the  line 
moved  on  again.  I  stumbled  down  a  couple  of  feet  into 
the  communication  trench  we  were  to  follow.  Shallow  at 
first,  it  steadily  bit  deeper  into  the  side  of  the  hill  until  we 
were  totally  encased  in  earth  except  for  the  broad  band 
of  sky  that  joined  the  trench  walls  overhead.  Our  pro¬ 
gress  up  Hythe  Alley,  as  this  trench  was  called,  had  neither 
speed  nor  continuity  to  commend  it.  Long  pauses,  due 
to  some  obstruction  ahead  of  us,  were  frequent.  My  pipe 
had  gone  out  and  absentmindedly  while  waiting  for  one 
of  these  blocks  to  end  I  refilled  it  and  struck  a  match  to 
light  it.  Immediately  a  murmur  arose,  the  more  frankly 
unappreciative  because  in  the  darkness  none  but  my  im¬ 
mediate  neighbours  knew  that  it  was  the  officer  who  had 
struck  the  light. 

“What  God  damned  fool  did  that?”  I  heard  the  bitter 
voice  of  Sgt.  Mackay  exclaim.  Much  ashamed  I  hurriedly 
doused  the  glim,  fortunately  not  before  it  had  served  its 
purpose. 

Early  in  the  ascent  we  passed  several  broad  tunnel 
entrances  leading  downwards  and  eastward  into  the  hill. 
These  were  lighted  inside  with  dim  electrics  and  in  each 
burrow-hole  scores  of  men  were  working,  filling  and  carry¬ 
ing  sandbags.  A  tunnel  was  being  thrust  right  through 
the  hill  to  link  up  with  the  Chalk  Pit  in  the  front  line. 
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Before  we  came  out  again  the  tunnel  had  been  completed 
and,  I  suppose,  the  trench  route  over  the  brow  of  the  hill 
discarded.  We  came  out  by  the  underground. 

I  remember  nothing  in  the  way  of  shelling  or  gun-fire 
to  alarm  us  on  the  way  up,  but  one  gruesome  reminder  we 
passed — a  man’s  dead  hand  extending,  fingers  half-clenched, 
from  the  trench  wall.  Stories  are  told  about  the  levity 
with  which  such  objects  were  treated  by  the  troops.  But 
I  saw  no  one  shake  that  hand  or  bid  its  owner  good  evening. 
Like  the  Levite,  we  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

Up  the  hill  and  over,  and  down  on  the  other  slope.  Here 
the  trench  is  narrower  and  winds  more ;  the  sides  have  been 
smashed  up  a  bit  recently,  for  it  makes  a  beautiful  target — 
this  zig-zag  gash  scarifying  the  hillside.  More  than  one 
repair-party  we  pass,  five  or  six  men  and  an  N.C.O.,  engag¬ 
ed  in  rebuilding  the  walls  that  the  shells  have  made  shape¬ 
less.  And  then,  just  as  at  Avion  a  month  or  so  before,  a 
sharp  right  turn  into  the  front  line. 

But  this  is  a  most  peculiar  front  line.  No  regular  bays 
and  traverses,  nothing  regular  at  all — a  trench  of  curves 
and  queer  angles,  widening  of  a  sudden  into  a  most  un¬ 
trenchlike  open  space — the  Chalk  Pit.  Misty  and  white 
the  walls  of  the  pit  showed  around  us.  Did  they  not 
incline  so  gently  to  the  centre  you  might  imagine  yourself 
a  bug  on  the  rim  of  a  porcelain  bath.  The  bug  strains  his 
eyes  to  see  the  length  of  the  tub,  for  the  bathroom  bulb 
is  broken,  and  he  is  in  almost  complete  darkness.  Then 
cautiously  he  makes  his  way  along  a  sort  of  ledge  or  path 
that  runs  along  one  side,  just  far  enough  below  the  edge 
so  that  he  cannot  be  seen  by  other  bugs  outside  who  may 
have  evil  designs  upon  him.  Progressing  bug-fashion 
along  this  path,  you  notice  little  clefts  in  the  earth-wall  at 
your  shoulder  and  as  you  come  opposite  one  of  these  there 
is  a  murmur  of  voices  or  the  cocking-click  of  a  Lewis-gun. 
For  these  clefts  are  posts  in  the  line  and  in  each  of  them  a 
group  of  soldiers  is  awaiting  for  the  word  to  pass — 
“Relief  complete.” 

Half-way  along  the  pit  were  the  posts  my  men  would 
occupy  and  I  soon  stowed  them  away,  having  arranged  the 
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organization  in  advance.  Two-thirds  of  the  men  were  to 
be  on  post  during  the  night,  one-third  during  the  day. 
Until  relief  complete,  no  one  might  go  below.  But  this 
was  soon  effected,  and  as  the  weary  men  of  the  Second 
Battalion  filed  out  over  the  hill,  we  officers  herded  our  little 
knots  of  day-duty  men  and  sought  accommodation  for 
them  in  the  dugouts. 

You  descended  by  an  oblique  trail  from  the  front  line 
into  the  pit  (which  was  perhaps  thirty  feet  deep),  crossed 
a  soggy  be-littered  space  of  ground  and  found  facing  you 
the  heavy-timbered  blanket-shrouded  entrances  to  the  dug- 
outs.  The  location  of  these  doorways  to  rearward  of  the 
pit  showed  that  Fritz  had  built  them;  in  point  of  fact  the 
system  of  subterranean  vaults  and  passages  had  been 
formerly  occupied  by  him  as  a  field  hospital.  There  were, 
I  think,  five  entrances  on  the  Chalk  Pit  side  and  two  com¬ 
panion-ways  in  rear  fitted  with  ladders  that  reached  up 
into  a  trench  dug  along  the  high  level  just  back  of  the  rear 
edge  of  the  pit.  The  floor  of  the  dugouts  was  only  a  foot 
or  so  lower  than  the  pit  level,  so  that  they  were  easy  of 
access.  Dug  right  under  the  hill  they  had  all  the  over¬ 
head  protection  you  could  want,  the  disadvantage  and 
danger  of  the  system  lying  in  its  openness  to  frontal  shell 
fire.  Hence  the  need  for  so  many  exits.  You  never  knew 
when  one  or  more  would  be  blown  up. 

There  was  communication  throughout  the  whole  series 
of  four  or  more  main  compartments,  and  as  the  Germans 
had  not  spared  timber  we  found  plenty  of  partitions  divid¬ 
ing  the  huge  caverns  into  rooms  and  passages.  Pains  had 
been  taken  to  cover  the  earthen  walls  with  a  sheeting  of 
heavy  planks.  There  were  even  doors  at  places. 

When  all  had  settled  down,  we  gathered  in  the  officers’ 
dugout  and  took  stock  of  our  quarters.  They  consisted 
of  three  rooms  (parlour,  bedroom  and  bath!  one  could  not 
help  exclaiming),  connected  by  a  little  alley-way  with  the 
kitchen,  where  cooks,  batmen  and  signallers  were  installed. 
A  long  lateral  passage  linked  this  kitchen  with  the  men’s 
quarters. 

From  the  pit  you  first  entered  a  room  furnished  with 
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a  table  and  a  half-dozen  chairs,  which  room  we  came  to 
use  as  a  mess.  Opening  from  this,  and  to  one  side,  was  a 
little  cubbyhole  where  Major  Stagg  set  up  his  office  and 
sleeping  quarters,  and  a  door  gave  on  the  subaltern’s  bed 
room,  a  hideous  place  shut  off  completely  from  either  day¬ 
light  or  fresh  air.  Stagg,  Collins,  Amsden,  Ostic,  Harris 
and  I  were  the  complement  of  officers;  and  it  was  ordered 
that  all  but  Stagg  should  do  trench  duty.  This  allowed 
for  two  officers  to  be  in  the  trench  at  all  times,  the  shifts 
being  of  six  hours  each,  with  all  hands  on  duty  in  the  trench 
during  the  hours  of  stand-to  and  stand-down — that  is  to 
say,  dawn  and  dusk.  You  did  a  six-hour  tour,  had  twelve 
hours’  rest,  did  another  six-hour  tour,  had  only  six  hours 
off,  and  so  on.  Sometimes  you  were  on  duty  in  the  day 
time,  sometimes  at  night.  And  you  changed  partners 
each  tour,  an  excellent  arrangement. 

Strong  tea  and  bully  was  ready  and  we  dug  into  it 
before  the  duty  men  strapped  on  their  harness  and  went 
out.  I  forget  whether  I  was  on  the  first  tour.  We  all 
were  geared  with  big  leather  jerkins  outside  our  tunics, 
and  an  officer  going  on  duty  looked  like  an  Arctic  explorer. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  twenty-four  hours  our  organiza¬ 
tion  was  running  smoothly.  A  daylight  tour,  noon  to 
six  o’clock,  meant  you  were  awakened  in  time  to  have  a 
good  meal,  toward  the  end  of  which  you  would  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  one  of  the  officers  outside  poking  in  his  head 
to  ask  how  the  hell  much  longer  they  would  have  to  wait 
before  being  relieved.  Finally,  fed  and  equipped,  you 
would  emerge  from  the  dugout  into  the  brightness  of  the 
pit,  passing  the  sentry  seated  on  an  ammunition  box  at 
the  doorway.  A  curious  sight  by  day.  Debris  of  war 
everywhere.  In  the  full  foreground  a  Boche  ammunition 
limber  splintered  and  torn  almost  past  recognition  by 
months  of  exposure  to  intermittent  fire.  Rifles,  rusty  and 
bent,  half  buried  in  the  chalk;  bayonets;  hundreds  of  old 
potato-mashers,  the  German  hand  grenades;  sheets  of 
corrugated  iron;  fluttering  bits  of  canvas  nailed  to  shape¬ 
less  wooden  fragments;  the  ensemble  resembling  nothing 
so  much  as  a  garbage  dump.  Far  down  toward  the  south- 
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erly  end  of  the  pit  lay  several  pieces  of  German  ordnance 
in  little  pockets  dug  in  the  chalk  and  masked  with  sand¬ 
bag  walls.  Further  away  on  the  sky  line,  was  the  trench- 
slit  where  the  front  line  carried  on  southward  to  the  brick- 
piles,  and  then  St.  Pierre.  In  front  of  you,  high  up,  a 
narrow  ledge  connected  the  Chalk  Pit  posts,  and  now  you 
would  see  the  men  moving  about  or  sitting  on  the  ground, 
impassionately  putting  in  the  time.  As  you  crawled  up 
the  path  leading  to  this  ledge  you  might  happen  to  come 
upon  grim  evidence  of  the  hot  fight  which  had  preceded 
the  capture  of  this  place — evidence,  too,  of  the  night  when 
this  same  Don  company  in  this  same  pit  had  withstood 
counter-attack  after  counter-attack,  right  through  to  dawn. 
For  the  pit  was  also  a  cemetery.  The  dead  lay  there 
thickly,  with  only  a  few  inches  of  soil  above  them;  one  shell 
had  killed  a  man — the  next  had  buried  him.  What  the 
shells  bury  they  disinter;  and  hardly  a  missile  exploded 
in  that  pit  while  I  was  there,  whether  pineapple,  pig,  or 
whizz-bang,  but  exposed  to  the  air  some  portion  of  a 
mouldering  and  dismantled  corpse.  Sometimes  it  was  a 
Fritz;  often  the  khaki  showed  him  for  one  of  our  own. 

But  you  did  not  think  of  these  things  by  daylight  in 
the  Chalk  Pit.  You  thought  how  jolly  it  was  to  be  in  an 
open  space  instead  of  a  trench,  and  what  a  fine  thing  to 
have  the  sun  glaring  down  on  you,  and  how  pretty  were 
the  little  white  mists  that  rose  from  rotting  wood  on  every 
side.  Perhaps  there  would  be  aeroplanes  to  gape  at,  or 
staff  officers  on  tour  to  dodge,  and  if  all  was  quiet  you  could 
have  some  revolver  practice  at  an  old  Boche  tin  hat  set 
up  on  edge,  or  even  (dangerous  sport)  at  a  box  of  his  gas- 
shells  that  lay  on  the  rear  slope  of  the  pit  near  our  dug- 
outs.  Or  you  visited  the  men,  who  considered  this  a 
cushy  front,  and  discussed  with  them  ingenuously  the 
possibility  of  a  German  spring  drive.  You  might  go  the 
whole  afternoon  without  hearing  a  gun-shot.  Both  sides 
were  wary  of  giving  away  the  location  of  their  posts, 
the  more  so  that  our  line  and  Fritz’s  showed  plainly  on 
aeroplane  photographs. 

So  the  day  would  pass  quietly  as  you  strolled  from  post 
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to  post  along  the  pit  and  in  the  trench  at  either  end  of  it, 
or  wandered  amid  the  debris,  or  sat  in  a  sunny  place  reading 
some  scrap  of  newspaper  from  home.  Then  dusk  would 
creep  on,  bringing  with  it  a  nascent  mystic  feeling  of  ten¬ 
sion.  As  the  sun  sank  behind  the  western  clouds  and  the 
shadow  of  Hill  70  lengthened,  so  that  it  embraced  us,  as 
the  outlines  of  things  grew  less  distinct,  and  the  smell  of 
the  earth  came  up  clammier  in  the  evening,  a  weird  ac¬ 
tivity  commenced.  First  issued  from  their  holes  in  the 
pit  wall  the  files  of  night-duty  men,  two-thirds  of  our 
garrison,  turgid  and  dull  after  their  day’s  prisonment  in 
the  earth,  and  picked  their  shadowy  way  along  the  paths 
to  join  their  comrades  in  the  line.  And  now  we  are  joined 
by  our  three  brother  subalterns.  The  swift  change  has 
come  between  day  and  evening,  the  ordeal  of  stand-to 
commences  (for  it  is  in  these  hours  of  dusk  and  dawn 
that  attacks  commence;  on  the  other  side  of  No  Man’s 
Land,  Fritz  is  awaiting  us  just  as  we  await  him,  and  the 
air  is  electric  with  interrogation).  Now  a  machine  gun 
barks.  Quick  is  the  response  and  we  hear  the  bullets 
shriek  over  our  heads  and  bed  themselves  in  the  rear  pit- 
wall.  Rat-tat-tat  Rat-tat-tat  again.  The  first  white 
flare  bursts  over  Fritz’s  wire  and  we  chuckle  to  ourselves 
to  think  that  he  is  nervous.  But  a  minute  later  the  low- 
pitched  phut  of  a  pineapple  gun  over  yonder  sets  us 
crouching  apprehensively  and  we  cry  out  a  warning  to  all 
and  sundry.  The  pineapple  seems  to  take  an  hour  to 
come  over.  Finally  it  is  here,  with  a  flash  and  a  bang 
and  a  shower  of  iron  and  debris  and  nobody  hurt.  We 
laugh  at  these  pineapples,  yet  we  respect  them.  And  all 
the  time,  in  every  post,  a  silent  man  is  straining  his  eyes 
eastward  through  our  wire,  seeing  Fritz  in  every  blade  of 
grass,  in  every  wind-blown  stick,  nervous,  anxious,  at 
times  almost  insane,  waiting  to  give  the  word  of  alarm 
if  Fritz  really  does  come  over  this  night. 

Now  the  evening  strafe  is  going  full  tilt  over  our  heads, 
whizz-bangs  harrassing  the  supports,  heavier  guns  on  each 
side  searching  out  back-area  cross-roads,  ammunition 
dumps  and  battery  positions.  Our  pit  multiplies  the  sound 
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of  these  projectiles  rushing  across  the  sky,  and  echoes  back 
the  distant  explosions,  so  that  there  is  a  rushing  and 
thumping  in  our  ears.  Far  down  on  our  right  some  raid 
or  local  attack  must  be  in  progress,  for  we  can  make  out 
the  insistent  murderous  rapping  of  a  barrage,  and  the  sky 
is  rent  with  flashes  of  bright  light. 

“Someone’s  getting  hell,”  we  say,  and  are  glad  it  is 
not  we. 

Then,  when  the  pall  of  night  has  fallen  so  that  you 
have  to  feel  your  way  along  and  the  sentries  can  no  longer 
see  our  wire,  the  word  to  stand  down  is  passed  along,  the 
day-men  leave  the  line;  your  tour  of  duty  over,  you  gladly 
regain  the  candle-lit  mess-room  and  apply  yourself  to 
fried  bully,  fried  bread,  jam  and  tea.  You  are  for  duty 
again  at  midnight,  so  you  soon  make  for  that  air-tight 
room  back  of  Major  Stagg’s  office,  which  is  so  horrible 
that  you  have  never  dared  to  light  a  light  there.  You 
loosen  boots,  belt  and  tunic,  throw  yourself  on  the  dis¬ 
gusting  bed  in  an  attitude  of  as  great  comfort  as  the  en¬ 
cumbrance  of  revolver,  ammunition-pouch  and  compass 
will  permit,  draw  over  you  for  warmth  your  trench-coat 
like  a  blanket,  and  sleep — if  you  can. 


A  time  came  when  I  did  not  sleep;  the  night  of  my 
first  patrol.  It  was  about  the  second  day  of  the  trip  that 
my  turn  came  around  and  I  was  warned  by  Major  Stagg 
that  I  would  do  a  defensive  patrol  after  midnight,  during 
my  tour  of  duty.  I  thought  nothing  of  this  at  first. 
Patrolling  was  a  simple  business  which  I  had  more  than 
once  practised  at  military  schools.  But  when  following 
evening  stand  down  I  got  to  bed  in  the  dark,  fear  came  over 
me.  I  began  to  think  of  No  Man’s  Land  as  I  had  read 
about  it,  and  as  it  had  been  vividly  described  to  me  at 
Mazingarbe  by  John  Gordon,  whose  patrols  at  St.  Pierre 
had  been  no  child’s  play.  I  began  to  imagine  knifings 
and  shootings,  and  the  horror  of  being  overwhelmed  out 
there  between  the  lines  of  wire.  Time  after  time  I  threw 
off  the  thought;  but  each  time  it  returned.  I  grew  cold, 
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and  shivered,  and  the  chatter  of  my  teeth  bade  fair  to 
break  my  nerve.  In  vain  I  told  myself  that  twelve  brave 
fellows,  armed  aplenty,  would  be  with  me;  that  we  would 
meet  no  prowling  enemy,  and  if  we  did,  would  give  a  good 
account  of  ourselves.  In  vain  I  forced  myself  to  think 
how  nature  had  provided  the  remedy  for  all  suffering — 
unconsciousness,  and  if  need  be,  death.  In  vain  I  laughed 
at  myself  for  a  poor  thing  and  turned  my  thoughts  to 
London  and  happier  scenes  far  away.  Always  the  vision 
of  No  Man’s  Land  returned  to  mock  me,  and  I  felt  around 
me  the  wire  and  the  corpses  and  the  stinking  shell  holes 
and  (after  the  killings  achieved)  came  the  fatal  bayonet 
thrust,  making  me  wince  with  imagined  pain,  and  shiver, 
cold  as  ice,  as  I  restlessly  changed  position  and  cursed 
my  unmanliness. 

No  one  who  has  not  gone  through  that  vale  of  fear  can 
understand  it.  A  few  hours  before,  I  would  have  laughed 
at  the  suggestion.  Later  that  night  when  in  real  danger, 
though  my  heart  beat  fast  my  head  was  cool  and  I  did  not 
panic  in  the  least.  But  alone  in  the  dark  room  I  went  all 
to  pieces;  and  my  eyes  must  have  shown  it  when  at  last, 
being  called  to  the  mess  table,  I  emerged  and  arrayed 
myself  for  the  open  air.  The  psychology  of  the  room 
itself  had  something  to  do  with  it,  I  know.  As  I  have 
said  we  never  lit  a  candle  there  for  fear  of  what  we  might 
see.  The  bed  was  wide,  and  piled  deep  with  mattresses, 
but  these  had  been  used  by  so  many  that  we  knew  they 
must  be  filthy  and  lousy  beyond  description.  And  rats 
kept  running  back  and  forth  in  that  place.  God  knows 
how  many  men  had  died  in  there,  how  much  of  their  blood, 
Boche  and  Anglo-Saxon  alike,  stained  those  mattresses. 

A  cup  of  tea  put  new  life  in  me  and  before  I  knew  it  a 
sergeant  was  guiding  me  along  the  ledge  to  the  point, 
near  Post  No.  8,  where  my  men  had  been  gathered  together. 
There  were  three  battalion  scouts  and  nine  men  of  the 
company,  whom  I  had  detailed  earlier  in  the  day.  Our 
armament  included  a  Lewis-gun.  Mechanically  I  counted 
the  men,  and  in  presence  of  these  twelve,  so  calm  and 
stoical,  I  forgot  my  fears. 
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“All  ready,  boys,”  I  sang  out  after  the  last  directions 
had  been  given  as  to  the  diamond  formation  to  be  adopted 
outside  the  three  lines  of  wire.  Every  man  knew  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  would  occupy  in  relation  to  me;  I,  with  Lance- 
Corporal  Perks,  of  the  scouts,  was  to  be  in  the  centre  of 
four  small  groups  arranged  in  diamond  shape,  the  Lewis- 
gun  group  forming  the  spearhead.  Each  man  had  a  couple 
of  Mills  bombs  in  his  pockets,  and  I  took  two  myself. 
The  boys  looked  very  business-like,  in  stocking  caps  (for 
helmets  give  too  sharp  an  outline  to  vigilant  observers 
beyond  the  line);  overhead  swift  clouds  floated  across  the 
sky.  Somewhere  behind  was  the  moon,  but  the  clouds 
formed  an  impenetrable  mask. 

I  clambered  over  the  rim  of  the  pit,  Perks  close  behind 
me,  and  crawled  on  hands  and  knees  to  the  first  wire, 
anxious  to  find  a  low  place  or  a  gap.  A  surge  of  content 
now  arose  within  me,  a  welcome  reaction  from  my  earlier 
mood.  I  felt  proud  that  I  was  at  last  in  front  of  the  front; 
at  last  filled  a  man’s  part  in  the  war  play.  And  it  was  so 
easy.  The  earth  here  was  dear  mother  earth,  just  the 
same  as  in  the  trench.  And  the  sky  above  was  the  same 
sky  I  had  always  known.  Fear?  I  forgot  it.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  I  had  crossed  the  three  lines  of  wire  and  was  lying 
comfortably  ten  yards  or  so  clear  of  the  outermost  barrier, 
waiting  for  my  men  to  come  out  one  by  one  and  cluster 
about  me  in  patrol  formation.  Already  Perks  was  at  my 
side,  and  soon  I  saw  one  dim  figure  emerge  from  the  black¬ 
ness  and  crawl  through  the  barbed  apron  fence,  making 
the  faintest  noise  as  he  finessed  his  equipment  through 
between  the  strands.  Now  he  was  clear  of  it  and  crawling 
slowly  towards  his  place,  and  another  had  come  up  to  the 
wire;  when  in  an  instant  the  catastrophe  happened — the 
moon  came  out. 

Rushing  like  mad  across  the  sky,  the  clouds  had  passed 
and  in  a  moment  we  were  flooded  with  the  radiance  of  a 
moon  directly  above  us,  and  almost  at  the  full. 

Our  man  in  the  wire  tumbled  out  of  it  as  best  he  could 
and  lay  prone.  But  the  Boche  must  have  caught  the 
instant  flash  of  the  bright  brass  tabs  on  his  web  equip- 
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ment  (how  we  hated  those  tabs!)  and  the  moon  was  bright 
enough  to  cast  shadows  on  the  ground  as  distinct  as  the 
shadow  of  my  pen  cast  on  this  paper  under  the  electric 
study-lamp.  A  bedlam  of  machine-gun  fire  burst  out  in 
Fritz's  lines,  and  as  we  buried  our  heads  into  the  mud  we 
could  feel  with  our  bodies  the  trembling  of  the  ground 
about  us,  so  close  were  the  bullets  pounding  in.  How  my 
heart  beat!  I  could  hear  it,  clear  as  the  throb  of  an  engine, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  sounding  from  somewhere  outside  my 
body.  Above,  blue  sky,  and  the  moon. 

The  emma-gee  burst  soon  died  away.  Fritz  would 
not  waste  much  ammunition  on  a  mere  flash  of  movement. 
So  far  as  I  could  tell  no  one  had  been  hit.  The  problem 
was  what  to  do.  It  was  death  to  move  an  inch  in  that 
light,  and  yet  inevitably  Fritz  would  fire  again  on  a  chance, 
so  it  might  be  death  to  remain.  I  was  doing  the  thinking 
for  twelve  men  besides  myself  and  it  was  no  mean  job, 
but  obviously  the  only  course  for  the  moment  was  to  lie 
absolutely  still.  Fritz  soon  opened  up  another  burst,  and 
then  another,  but  they  did  not  come  so  close.  Suddenly 
I  felt  Perk’s  hand  on  my  elbow. 

“Bit  of  cloud  coming,  sir,”  he  whispered.  “I  think  it 
will  come  across  the  moon.  I’ll  pass  the  word  back  to 
retire  as  soon  as  it’s  safe.” 

“My  God,  Perks,”  I  said,  “We  can’t  retire.  I’m  de¬ 
tailed  for  this  patrol;  I  can’t  fall  down  on  it.  What’d 
I  tell  Major  Stagg?” 

“We  ain’t  expected  to  do  patrols  by  moonlight,”  Perks 
said,  in  a  tone  of  decision.  “What  we  want  to  do  is  get  to 
hell  out  of  here  as  quick  as  we  can.  And  if  you  don’t 
want  to  tell  the  major,  leave  it  to  me.  He  ain’t  a  fool.” 

I  took  Perks’  say-so  for  the  ethics  of  it.  The  word  was 
passed  back  in  good  time,  and  the  moment  our  lucky 
cloud  obscured  the  moon  we  made  a  getaway  through  the 
wire.  Twice  we  were  sniped  at — single  bullets  that  pinged 
past  us,  striking  sparks  off  the  wire.  And  then  we  were 
back  in  the  pit  and  Vic  Collins  was  telling  me  how  glad 
he  was  we  had  got  in  safe. 
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I  reported  to  Stagg,  who  seemed  to  see  nothing  out  of 
the  way  in  my  failure  to  do  the  patrol.  I  stressed  the 
brightness  of  the  night  and  asked  him  to  come  out  into 
the  pit  and  see  for  himself.” 

“If  I  thought  you  were  a  liar,  Pedley,  I  wouldn’t  have 
you  here,”  said  Stagg.  “Of  course,  this  doesn’t  count  as 
a  patrol  on  the  roster.  You’ll  do  one  instead  to-morrow 
night.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

And  I  went  out  into  the  pit  to  complete  my  tour,  which 
was  from  midnight  until  six  o’clock  a.m. 

Those  were  cold  hours  in  the  trench,  the  hours  that  pre¬ 
ceded  the  dawn.  They  seemed  to  pass  slowly,  oh  so  slowly, 
so  that  sometimes  we  prayed  for  something  to  happen. 
The  boredom  weighed  least  heavily  upon  us  when  a  patrol 
was  out  in  front,  for  then  one  had  something  to  take  an 
interest  in.  We  had  established  a  signal  system,  according 
to  which  the  officer  in  the  pit  would  fire  a  Verey  light  each 
half-hour  from  some  pre-arranged  post,  as  a  guide  to  the 
patrolling  officer  with  regard  to  time  and  direction.  If  the 
patrol  went  out  at  No.  5  post  at  2  o’clock  and  intended 
coming  in  at  No.  11  post  at  4  o’clock,  I  would  fire  Verey 
lights  as  follows:  2.30  at  No.  7;  3.00  at  No.  9;  3.30  at 
No.  11,  to  indicate  where  to  head  for;  at  4.00,  another 
flare  at  No.  11,  in  case  he  had  got  lost.  And  from  that 
time  until  the  patrol  made  its  appearance,  I  would  be 
anxiously  prowling  from  post  to  post  and  back  again, 
listening  and  watching  for  some  sign,  and  cautioning  the 
men  that  a  patrol  was  expected  to  return.  For  it  was 
not  only  Fritz’s  bullets  you  had  to  fear  out  there.  Although 
every  man  in  the  line  was  w-arned  when  patrols  went  out, 
and  sometimes  the  precaution  was  taken  of  notifying  ad¬ 
joining  battalions,  still  mistakes  did  happen  and  the  greatest 
care  was  necessary  to  prevent  nervous  sentries  shooting 
thoughtlessly  at  movement  seen  beyond  the  wire.  When 
finally  the  thud  of  heavy  boots  on  earth  told  that  the  pa¬ 
trol  was  in,  and  a  hurried  colloquy  assured  you  that  “No 
casualties”  was  the  report,  you  found  that  two  hours  had 
gone  quickly  by. 
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Working  parties,  and  wiring  parties,  too,  were  a  diver¬ 
sion.  John  and  Bottles  both  came  up  from  C  company 
on  one  job  or  another  those  first  nights,  and  we  heard  all 
the  gossip  of  the  rear  trenches.  Still  another  aid  to  passing 
the  time  throughout  the  night  was  to  assist  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  hot  tea  to  the  boys  in  the  posts.  This  was  the 
function  of  the  batmen,  who  paid  for  the  luxury  of  their 
quarters  in  the  kitchen  by  lugging  heavy  dixies  from  one 
end  of  the  line  to  the  other  about  three  o’clock  every 
morning.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  one  time  when  the 
flash  of  a  bursting  pineapple  showed  me  Louis  Morin  (my 
French-Canadian  batman)  and  another,  toiling  up  the  for¬ 
ward  slope  of  the  pit  with  a  dixie.  Morin  had  the  French- 
Canadian’s  dislike  for  shell-fire.  It  was  only  for  a  second 
that  I  saw  him,  but  in  that  fraction  of  time  he  had  let  go 
the  dixie,  flung  his  hands  into  the  air  and  made  a  dive  for 
cover;  he  missed  his  footing  on  the  slope,  and  the  un¬ 
sparing  eloquence  of  his  fellow-batman  mingled  with  the 
clink  of  iron  and  the  rattle  of  equipment  as  Louis  and  the 
dixie  rolled  together  down  the  hill. 

Dawn  stand-to,  when  men  and  officers  issued  forth  to 
strengthen  the  line  for  the  critical  hour,  found  us  half 
frozen  despite  our  absurd  mufflings  of  leather  and  wool. 
The  hour  before  dawn  was  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  night 
and  a  hundred  times  as  cold.  One  morning  Bill  Amsden 
and  I  were  on  duty  together.  We  had  tried  every  device 
for  passing  the  time  and  keeping  warm;  had  tramped  the 
line  from  north  to  south  a  score  of  times — run  down  into 
the  dugout  for  a  moment — had  done  everything  the  im¬ 
agination  could  conceive  to  speed  the  minutes;  and  yet 
the  sky  was  sullen  and  black  as  ever,  and  the  dawn  afar 
off.  A  sleety  rain,  wind-driven,  had  chilled  us  through. 
And  finally  the  idea  came  to  seek  shelter  at  any  cost. 
The  night  was  uneventful.  Frequent  machine-gun  fire 
from  Fritz’s  line  assured  us  he  had  no  patrols  out.  His 
batteries  were  firing  slowly,  methodically,  as  they  thun¬ 
dered  every  night.  We  decided  to  take  a  chance  for  once. 

At  the  back  of  the  pit  were  some  little  shelters  in  the 
earth,  burrows  where  a  couple  of  men  could  lie  protected 
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from  the  wind.  Blankets  hung  at  the  entrances  to  these 
and  we  knew  that  in  the  shelter  of  one  of  them  we  would 
get  comparative  relief  from  the  bitter  wind  and  rain. 
Down  the  soggy  sleet-soaked  path  we  slithered  and  across 
the  debris  of  the  pit,  till  I  felt  before  me  the  blanketed 
portal  of  one  of  these  kennels.  Quickly  I  snatched  the 
soppy  rag  aside,  and  whispering  to  Amsden  to  follow,  I 
dropped  to  my  knees  and  felt  with  outstretched  hands  the 
floor  of  the  little  niche.  With  what  horror  I  recoiled 
when  my  exploring  hand  touched  a  man’s  boot! 

At  the  moment  I  took  it  for  a  corpse,  but  it  was  a 
lively  corpse  that  swore.  And  Bill  and  I,  with  faces  turned 
beet-colour,  realized  that  we  had  been  forestalled,  and 
that  our  unpleasant  task  must  now  be  to  rout  out  these 
unfortunate  soldiers  (there  were  two  of  them)  with  bitter 
words,  whose  only  fault  was  that  their  bodies,  like  ours 
could  be  cold.  We  did  it,  threatening  them  with  dire 
vengeance  if  they  ever  repeated  such  a  breach  of  discipline, 
and  as  the  two  of  them  slunk  off  again  to  the  post  up 
forward  from  which  they  had  illegally  absented  them¬ 
selves,  we  crawled  into  the  place  they  left  and  drew  the 
blanket  snug  over  the  opening  and  found  the  damp  earth 
warmer  for  the  contact  of  their  bodies.  It  smacked  of 
tragedy,  and  of  farce,  but  we  were  too  miserable  to  appre¬ 
ciate  either  properly,  and  in  a  moment  we  were  dozing. 
Yet  we  aroused  ourselves  before  the  first  grey  streaks 
of  dawn  brought  a  threat  of  detection.  If  either  of  the 
men  whom  we  ejected  should  ever  read  this,  let  him  not 
curse  me  too  deeply.  After  all  said  and  done,  I  did  not 
report  them. 

A  sport  we  invented  for  morning  stand-to  was  typical 
of  the  childishness  which  was  our  constant  weapon  against 
morbidity  and  madness.  One  morning  three  or  four  of 
us  wandered  into  the  unmanned  section  of  the  trench  on 
the  right  of  Post  No.  1  (very  like  Avion),  where  Fritz’s 
lines  and  ours  drew  closer  together,  and  intermittent 
shelling  across  a  wilderness  of  wire  made  occupation  both 
dangerous  and  unnecessary.  There  wTere  fire-steps  in 
this  bit  of  trench,  ready  for  use  at  need,  and  some  bright 
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soul  suggested  a  volley  of  revolver-shots  at  Fritz.  So  we 
organized;  Vic  Collins  was  to  be  commander  and  we  others 
placed  ourselves  under  his  rule.  At  his  word  we  mounted 
the  fire-step  all  together,  cocked  our  revolvers,  and  fired. 
It  was  not  much  of  a  game,  but  it  was  better  than  doing 
nothing  and  it  came  about  that  we  repeated  it  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Great  was  our  surprise  when  an  answering  revolver- 
volley  sounded  from  across  No  Man’s  Land.  Some 
sportive  Boche  officer,  probably  as  bored  as  ourselves,  was 
making  overtures  to  take  part  in  our  pantomime  and  had 
enlisted  on  his  side  a  few  revolvers  to  return  our  futile 
fire.  We  enjoyed  this.  It  lent  a  new  interest  to  the 
stand-to  hour  and  the  next  couple  of  mornings  we  amused 
ourselves  (and  Fritz,  too,  probably)  by  firing  volleys  which 
he  answered  punctiliously.  But  the  third  morning  he 
determined  to  end  the  sport.  Hardly  had  our  volley  rung 
out  when  the  faint  pop-pop  of  pineapple  guns  threw  us 
into  consternation.  It  was  well  we  heard  them  and  made 
off  in  time  from  that  abandoned  sector;  for  five  minutes 
or  more  the  fire-step  which  had  been  our  pantomime  stage, 
and  the  trench  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  resounded 
with  explosions;  the  while  we  phantom  warriors  laughed 
excitedly  at  the  happy  ending  to  our  flirtation. 

By  what  imperceptible  gradations  the  night  changed 
into  grey  dawn !  How  long  it  hovered  in  the  balance  while 
mists  swept  to  and  fro  or  hung  like  heavy  draperies  around 
on  every  side!  and  then  the  changing  colour  in  the  east¬ 
ward  sky — the  purples  and  the  crimsons  and  the  yellows 
— the  black  sky  turning  to  dark  blue  and  then  to  lightest 
shade  of  baby-blue  as  the  great  scarlet  sun  climbed  up 
over  the  Douai  Plain!  In  a  moment  came  the  re-birth  of 
the  day,  wreathed  in  gorgeous  colour.  Men  stretched 
their  cramped  limbs  and  gulped  down  the  hot  tea  raven¬ 
ously.  The  N.C.O,’s  passed  back  and  forth,  rifles  and  bombs 
were  seen  to,  activity  in  the  trench  recommenced  just  as 
the  shelling  and  machine-gun  fire  was  ceasing. 

One  morning  I  was  witness  of  a  magic  scene.  There 
had  been  a  trifling  strafe  on  an  adjoining  front,  and  some 
green  subaltern  had  fired  an  S.O.S.  rocket — the  signal 
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of  distress.  This  happened  just  at  break  of  day,  and  as 
the  sun  emerged  halfway  out  of  the  plain,  our  barrage 
broke  on  the  German  lines.  It  was  magnificent  to  hear 
the  staccato  barking  of  our  hundreds  of  field  guns  behind 
us,  the  shrill  of  the  shells  above  and  the  continuous  roar 
of  explosions  as  they  burst  in,  around,  and  over  the  Boche 
trenches  opposite.  It  was  not  good  enough  to  hear  them, 
though;  emboldened  by  the  knowledge  that  every  Fritz 
must  have  his  head  low  now  or  die,  we  climbed  to  the 
parapet  and  for  a  few  minutes  took  an  unrestricted  view 
of  the  eastern  vista.  Against  the  huge  red  sun  and  the 
vivid  clouds  the  scene  stood  out  in  sharp  silhouette.  Every¬ 
where  over  there  the  ground  was  in  flux — it  spouted  up  in 
huge  bursts  as  if  some  unseen  giant  of  a  dog  were  making 
it  fly  with  his  heels.  Magnificent  daylight  fireworks. 
Crump,  Crump,  Crump — Crump!  In  they  pounded,  the 
big  shells  and  the  little,  churning  the  earth,  smashing 
parapets  and  listening  posts  and  latrine-saps,  turning  men 
into  things  without  shape  or  colour.  It  was  only  a  few 
minutes  that  we  could  stay  up  on  top,  for  Fritz’s  retalia¬ 
tion  fire  was  soon  hot  upon  us  and  we  were  busy  enough 
with  the  wounded  and  all.  But  while  it  lasted  it  was 
incomparable. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


NO  MAN’S  LAND 

MY  SECOND  PATROL  was  more  ambitious  than 
the  first,  both  in  point  of  plan  and  execution.  Like 
the  first,  however,  it  had  its  thrills,  and  did  not 
accomplish  its  end.  We  went  out  again  from  Post  No.  8 
about  the  middle  of  the  pit,  under  the  protection  of  driving 
clouds.  I  had  not  Perks  with  me  this  night.  We  all 
negotiated  the  wire  without  mishap,  and  when  the  diamond 
of  groups  had  been  formed  and  I  had  gone  through  the 
necessary  formula  of  counting  the  men,  we  started  forward 
warily.  The  method  was  that  I  (in  the  centre  with  one 
or  two  others)  would  move  a  few  yards  onward,  either 
straight  ahead  or  veering  to  right  or  left,  according  as  our 
plan  required,  without  taking  my  group  out  of  the  ima¬ 
gined  bounds  of  the  diamond.  As  soon  as  I  stopped, 
the  other  groups,  without  waiting  for  a  signal,  moved  so 
that  they  formed  the  diamond  again  around  me. 

Of  course,  we  could  see  nothing  but  ghosts  of  shadows — 
yet  I  got  an  impression  of  the  ground  we  covered.  There 
did  not  seem  to  be  any  vegetation  at  all.  The  earth  was 
all  bumpy  and  broken,  like  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  If  you 
think  of  a  volcano  that  has  been  extinct  for  months  so 
that  the  rains  have  softened  and  moistened  the  soil,  you 
have  a  sort  of  simile,  although  I  do  not  suppose  lava 
would  soften  and  break  up  into  clods.  Perhaps  it  was 
more  like  a  ploughed  field,  if  you  put  great  holes  and 
fissures  in  the  place  of  the  furrows;  and  substitute  for  the 
idea  of  regularity  that  the  word  field  conveys,  a  picture 
of  unspeakable  disorder.  This  earth  was  soaked  with 
gas  and  chemicals  and  rich  in  metal  from  exploded  shells, 
and  rotting  flesh. 

As  one  advanced  one  put  a  hand  always  in  front  to  feel 
the  way  along.  Once  my  hand  came  into  contact  with 
the  end  of  a  bone.  It  was  dry  and  clean.  I  felt  along  this 
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bone  and  followed  it  into  a  boot.  There  was  slimy  water 
in  the  bottom  of  the  shell-holes.  After  half  an  hour  of 
crawling  in  this  devil’s  garden  you  were  caked  with  ill¬ 
smelling  mud  from  head  to  foot,  your  hands  were  just 
lumps  of  mud,  your  face  had  become  a  gargoyle  done  in 
clay. 

But  still  it  was  something  to  be  out  of  the  trench,  out 
on  the  level  ground,  looking  for  Fritz.  The  most  phleg¬ 
matic  among  us  must  have  felt  a  little  (as  I  felt  greatly) 
how  wonderful  and  mystic  it  was  that  we  bookworms, 
clerks  and  peasants  of  the  commonplace  twentieth  century 
should  be  on  man-hunt  by  night  under  French  skies.  It 
was  something  to  be  good  enough  to  be  trusted  out  here, 
patrolling  the  line.  And  I  think  that  deeper  than  the  stench 
of  the  gas  and  the  ammonia  and  the  dead,  we  all  sensed 
in  our  nostrils  the  good  sweet  smell  of  our  mother  earth. 
Surely  I  grew  to  know  her  better  that  night  than  ever 
before.  I  took  her  to  my  bosom  and  was  not  discontented. 

As  arranged,  each  half-hour  a  flare  went  up  from  our 
lines  to  give  me  direction.  My  luminous  wrist-watch 
told  me  when  to  expect  each  one  of  these  and  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  signal  flares  among  the  others, 
so  close  upon  the  second  they  came.  It  was  heartening, 
out  there;  put  you  in  touch  with  home,  as  it  were.  Before 
the  third  of  these  signal  flares  was  due  we  had  got  out  to 
the  centre  of  No  Man’s  Land  and  were  proceeding  north 
along  the  abandoned  railway  right-of-way  that  divided 
this  slough — I  do  not  say  “which  drew  a  line  between  us 
and  Fritz,”  for  the  honoured  slogan  of  our  corps  was 
that  our  territory  extended  right  to  Fritz’s  wire.  Be¬ 
lieving  in  the  axiom  as  we  did,  yet  we  always  had  in 
mind  the  possibility  of  Fritz  trespassing  a  bit  on  this 
forward  area  of  ours;  and  we  were  quite  glad  this  night  to 
have  the  shelter  of  a  ragged  line  of  hedge  (formerly  the 
railway  fence)  as  we  crawled  along. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  clouds  would 
act  shamelessly  two  nights  running,  but  they  did,  and  left 
us  this  time  flooded  with  brilliant  moonlight  in  the  exact 
centre  of  No  Man’s  Land,  a  good  half-hour’s  crawl  from 
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our  wire.  How  we  thanked  God  for  that  bit  of  hedge! 
Not  a  shot  was  fired  from  the  German  lines.  We  lay  still 
as  death!  Even  as  on  the  night  before,  after  a  time  the 
moon  was  once  more  obscured.  Anticipating  the  proper 
moment  I  had  given  whispered  directions  to  follow  me  in 
a  rush  full-tilt  for  our  lines.  I  had  resolved  to  trust  to 
luck  that  we  would  not  be  shot  down  by  our  sentries,  who 
must  surely  be  aware  of  our  predicament.  As  soon  as 
the  moon  was  once  more  hidden  I  leapt  to  my  feet  and  ran 
for  the  trench,  followed  by  the  patrol.  We  slipped  and 
stumbled  in  holes  and  tripped  over  all  sorts  of  debris,  but 
finally  were  halted  by  a  firm  fence  of  wire.  “Hello!”  I 
called  in  demi-voix,  and  was  glad  to  hear  an  answering 
voice:  “Who  is  it?”  from  the  trench. 

“Don  company  patrol  coming  in — Mr.  Pedley,”  I 
answered.  We  flung  ourselves  over  the  wire  and  into  the 
pit  at  Post  No.  12.  Not  a  shot  had  been  fired  on  us 
from  either  side.  Perhaps  a  Fritz  patrol  had  been  caught 
outside  the  same  way  and  the  Germans  were  afraid  to  fire 
for  fear  of  killing  their  own.  At  any  rate  we  were  all  safe 
in.  Ostic  came  plunging  along. 

“Whew!”  he  said. 

And  that  was  over. 

One  morning  Ostic  and  I  were  to  go  out  to  Les  Brebis 
on  different  errands.  He  was  headed  away  for  some  course 
of  instruction;  I  had  to  attend  a  demonstration  of  field 
cookery;  I  came  back  into  the  line  that  same  evening. 
It  runs  in  my  mind  it  was  a  Wednesday.  We  took 
our  batmen  with  us  as  was  the  rule  and  it  was  that 
day  at  Les  Brebis  that  I  had  a  photo-card  taken  of  myself 
with  Louis  Morin,  and  one  with  old  Bill  Ostic  himself — 
the  one  (of  him,  with  me  deleted)  which  I  have  had  en¬ 
larged,  and  which,  hanging  on  the  wall  before  me  now 
inspires  these  memoirs.  There  is  trench  chalk  on  his 
boots  and  to  the  knees  of  his  breeches.  He  is  wearing  the 
coarse  issue  mitts,  his  gas  helmet  is  awry  and  he  is  smiling. 
To  me  he  is  the  perfect  type  of  Canadian  officer  in  the  line. 
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That  trip  broke  the  monotony  of  the  tour,  giving  me 
as  it  did  the  opportunity  to  bring  back  to  the  boys  the 
gossip  of  rear  H.Q.  There  were  other  incidents.  To  my 
great  joy  John  Gordon  came  up  from  the  reserve  trenches 
to  replace  Ostic,  and  on  his  first  morning  in  the  line  he 
discovered  a  decomposing  Boche  in  our  wire,  who  served 
as  the  butt  of  many  a  sour  jest  thereafter.  He  must 
have  been  killed  six  months  before,  in  the  course  of  one  of 
the  unsuccessful  counter-attacks,  and  he  lay  just  as  he  had 
fallen,  one  leg  high  in  the  air,  caught  on  a  strand  of  wire, 
the  sole  of  his  boot  fairly  in  our  faces  as  we  peered  at  him 
by  dawnlight.  There  was  only  one  place  from  which  he 
could  be  seen,  and  you  had  to  scramble  up  until  you  were 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  parapet,  so  that  we  only 
inspected  him  in  the  half-light;  but  his  presence  there  was 
a  sign  of  the  victory,  and  more  than  once  we  visited  the 
8 pot  where  he  could  be  seen,  and  always  found  him  in  his 
place — crumpled  on  the  ground  with  that  leg  raised 
grotesquely  in  the  air,  the  trouser  flapping. 

There  was  a  “wind-up”  or  spell  of  nerves  at  brigade 
H.Q.,  and  the  effect  of  it  was  felt  in  the  pit.  First  came 
an  order  from  battalion  to  close  up  and  barricade  all  but 
one  of  the  front  entrances  to  our  dugouts.  This  Stagg 
refused  to  do,  on  the  ground  that  so  long  as  the  front 
edge  of  the  pit  was  manned  he  must  have  adequate  com¬ 
munication  by  which  he  could  rush  reinforcements  to  the 
front  line  posts  in  case  of  attack.  It  was  known  that  the 
staff  planned  eventually  to  vacate  the  front  of  the  pit  (or 
rather,  merely  to  hold  it  as  an  outpost  line)  and  put  the 
main  strength  of  defence  in  the  trench  now  being  deep¬ 
ened  and  strengthened  just  back  of  the  rear  edge.  When 
this  was  completed  the  dugout  front  entrance  could  be 
blocked  and  the  pit  itself  turned  into  a  wire-tangled  morass 
swept  by  our  emma-gees;  but  until  this  movement  was 
completed  Stagg  was  unwilling  to  sacrifice  his  exits. 
Evidently  the  order  had  come  from  brigade,  and  General 
Griesbach  was  probably  pressing  our  colonel,  for  the  day 
after  Stagg’s  refusal,  Nelles  himself  came  up  and  I  was 
present,  by  chance,  at  a  stormy  session  between  the  colonel 
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and  the  major,  when  Stagg  announced  his  intention  to 
stand  by  his  decision.  Nelles  was  angry. 

“You  realize,  Major  Stagg,"  he  said,  coldly  and  with 
formal  emphasis,  “that  this  amounts  to  insubordination?" 

“I  realize  only,  sir,"  Stagg  replied  with  civility,  “that 
I  am  responsible  for  the  lives  of  my  men  holding  that  line 
out  forward.  And  I  deny  the  right  of  any  man  not  present 
here  to  dictate  how  I  am  to  hold  this  line.  I  will  take  no 
step  that  will  make  it  impossible  quickly  to  reinforce  the 
posts.” 

I  should  not  have  heard  this,  of  course,  but  it  was 
spoken  in  the  common  room  where  I  was  drinking  tea  at 
the  same  table  with  the  disputants.  The  colonel  left  in 
high  dudgeon.  I  knew  Stagg  was  right,  and  I  was  sorry 
for  him;  but  the  whole  matter  was  cleared  up  miracu¬ 
lously  that  afternoon  by  Batty  Mac  himself  (Major- 
General  Sir  Archibald  Macdonell,  commanding  the  First 
Canadian  Division)  who  heard  of  the  dispute  and  came  to 
our  dugout  by  the  overland  route  to  get  the  rights  of  the 
situation.  He  concurred  in  Stagg’s  view. 

It  had  been  a  matter  of  comment  that  Bill  Amsden  had 
not  shaved  since  coming  into  the  line.  Opportunity  had 
not  been  lacking.  Just  another  of  his  funny  ideas,  hatched 
out  behind  those  hairy,  morose  eyebrows.  You  could 
never  understand  what  was  going  on  under  Amsden’s 
impenetrable  mask  of  a  face,  not  if  you  knew  him  for 
forty  years.  He  was  a  fatalist,  one  of  those  men  who 
play  solitaire  every  card  and  once  through  instead  of  every 
third  card.  When  the  cards  were  all  played  out  and  he 
had  lost  again,  he  would  slowly  wag  his  head,  say  Cam- 
bronne’s  word  in  a  tone  that  indicated  he  was  not  at  all 
surprised  at  the  result,  but  merely  disgusted,  and  lay 
the  deck  out  again.  He  could  put  away  liquor,  none  better, 
but,  unlike  his  crony,  Ostic,  he  was  no  connoisseur  of  women. 
Amsden  was  an  ascetic,  a  stern  soul  given  to  much  hos¬ 
pitality  and  little  speech,  a  good  man  to  be  friends  with. 
He  had  not  put  razor  to  beard  for  days  and  he  looked  like 
John  the  Baptist.  What  possessed  him  to  set  to  with 
soap  and  blade  that  especial  morning  who  shall  say? 
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It  is  only  to  be  recorded  that  his  cheek  was  as  soft  as  a 
new-born  baby’s  when  Batty  Mac  met  him  in  the  pit. 

“Good  morning,”  said  Mac,  rolling  his  tongue  around 
his  lips  and  moistening  his  hoary  moustache.  “I  am  glad 
to  see,  young  man,  that  you  have  self-respect  enough  to 
look  after  your  personal  appearance  under  these  trying 
conditions.” 

“Yes,  sir.  Always  do  it,  sir.  We  make  a  special 
point  of  it  in  the  company,  sir,  to  shave  every  day  no 
matter  where  we  are.” 

Bill  should  have  had  a  decoration  for  that  speech. 
It  may  well  have  had  something  to  do  with  saving  Stagg’s 
skin,  for  it  put  the  dear  old  general  into  a  genial  frame 
of  mind.  The  dugout  entrances  remained  open. 

One  of  the  modes  of  protection  suggested  by  brigade 
was  to  establish  listening-posts  well  forward  in  our  wire, 
and  connect  them  with  the  trench  by  lengths  of  trip-wire. 
These  posts  were  to  be  located  in  shell-holes,  and  each  one 
garrisoned  by  an  unfortunate  soldier  whose  duty  was  to 
give  the  alarm  of  an  attack  by  jerking  the  wire  violently. 
It  was  decided  to  establish  three  such  listening-posts,  and 
one  evening  Bill  Amsden  and  I  were  elected  to  find  suitable 
shell-holes  and  string  the  wire,  it  being  our  tour  of  duty. 

Now,  Bill  and  I  were  not  over-keen  about  this  listening- 
post  business,  not  that  we  condemned  the  idea  on  its  merits, 
but  it  was  the  fashion  in  the  line  to  deride  any  suggestion 
formulated  by  the  mighty  minds  of  the  peace-time  soldiers 
back  at  brigade.  We  regarded  it  as  just  some  more  staff 
nonsense;  nevertheless  we  set  to  our  task,  hunted  up 
some  old  telephone  wire,  and  with  the  aid  of  young  Curran, 
selected  and  wired  two  posts.  By  this  time  it  was  getting 
on  for  midnight.  Deciding  that  we  had  crawled  around 
on  top  long  enough  we  loafed  the  remaining  time  and 
announced  to  Vic  Collins  at  midnight  that  we  had  not 
been  able  to  get  the  third  post  located  and  he  might  as 
well  do  it  in  his  tour  with  Harris.  Vic  took  this  passing 
of  the  buck  without  protest  and  Bill  and  I  settled  back  to 
enjoy  our  strong  tea  with  a  greater  relish  for  having  stuck 
old  Vic  with  a  mucky  and  inglorious  job.  It  mellowed  us. 
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How  long  we  sat  over  our  cups  I  do  not  know,  but  we  were 
somewhat  surprised  when  Vic  suddenly  slumped  into  the 
room,  a  bit  staggery,  and  a  pallor  dimming  the  usual 
ruddy  hue  of  his  face. 

“Hello,  Vic,”  said  one  or  other  of  us,  and  then  we 
noticed  that  one  side  of  him  was  dripping  red.  “Anyone 
hurt?”  for  our  first  thought  was  that  he  had  been  close 
to  some  tragedy  of  the  line  and  had  got  spattered  with 
the  blood. 

But  Vic  swayed  to  a  chair  and  his  stomach  turned,  and 
in  a  moment  we  realized  that  it  was  he  himself  who  had  been 
hit.  The  call  went  up  for  a  stretcher-bearer,  and  we  got 
the  heavy  clothes  off  him,  revealing  a  flesh  wound  in  the 
shoulder.  He  was  himself  again  as  soon  as  the  flow  of  blood 
was  staunched,  and  in  half-an-hour  we  saw  him  depart 
gaily  for  that  paradise  known  as  “down  the  line,”  a  smile 
on  his  lips  and  a  cigar  between  them  and  a  twinkle  in  his 
eyes  for  Bill  and  me  as  he  received  our  good  wishes  and  in 
turn  gave  us  good  luck. 

And  we  two  conspirators  sat  gazing  at  the  blood- 
soaked  jerkin  that  lay  discarded  in  a  corner,  thinking  how 
Vic’s  cushy  blighty  might  have  been  rations  for  one  of  us, 
had  it  not  been  for  our  laziness.  He  had  been  hit  while 
stringing  wire  to  that  third  listening-post.  Stagg  filled 
our  little  jar  of  ointment  full  of  flies  to  overflowing  when 
he  detailed  us  to  alternate  in  completing  Vic’s  tour  in  the 
line,  as  no  substitute  officer  would  come  up  before  morning. 
Vic  went  to  Nice;  Bill  and  I  didn’t  even  go  to  bed — poetic 
justice  with  a  vengeance. 


It  may  have  been  the  next  night  that  the  brigade  wind 
reached  its  highest  velocity.  Or  it  may  have  been  that 
same  night.  The  proper  sequence  of  events  is  hard  to 
recall  in  detail.  At  any  rate  there  came  a  night  when  we 
were  told  to  prepare  to  meet  an  attack  at  dawn.  You 
may  imagine  that  we  young  subalterns  were  stung  into 
activity  by  that  word.  The  night,  after  the  message 
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arrived,  was  one  of  feverish  activity.  We  visited  the 
posts,  chatted  with  the  men,  told  them  what  to  expect. 

“I  hope  to  God  he  comes  over,  sir,  we’re  ready  for  the 
bastard.”  That  was  the  usual  comment  on  the  news. 
It  put  everyone  to  working,  though;  whetstones  were 
produced  to  put  a  better  edge  on  the  bayonets,  men 
fumbled  in  the  darkness  for  pull-throughs;  N.C.O.’s  went 
around  with  note  books  marking  the  number  of  bombs  in 
each  post,  replenishing  here  and  there.  Batmen  carried 
boxes  of  reserve  .303  cartridges  to  the  posts,  and  were 
themselves  organized  and  each  one  detailed  to  a  post 
against  the  moment  of  attack.  Our  dugout  was  cleared 
thoroughly,  the  table  dismantled,  the  chairs  packed  away 
and  our  common  room  arranged  for  the  reception  of 
wounded.  Ammunition  was  lugged  into  the  passage-way 
and  conveniently  piled.  The  S.O.S.  signal  flares  were 
inspected  and  laid  ready  to  be  fired  on  the  instant.  In 
brief,  all  was  made  ship-shape,  and  double-rum  was 
served  near  morning — a  circumstance  which  more  than 
anything  else  impressed  us  and  the  men  with  the  actuality 
of  the  threatened  danger. 

Expecting  a  heavy  barrage,  Stagg  had  altered  the  usual 
routine  for  this  eventful  morning,  and  gave  orders  that  the 
day  men  would  not  stand  to,  but  would  remain  at  the 
alert  in  the  dugout  until  the  front  line  reported  that  the 
infantry  attack  had  actually  developed.  He  even  with¬ 
drew  some  of  his  night  men  near  dawn,  for  he  was  un¬ 
willing  to  waste  more  of  his  garrison  than  necessary  by 
exposing  them  to  a  barrage  in  the  pit  when  he  could  hold 
them  so  handily  under  cover.  Then,  when  all  preparations 
were  complete  and  the  hour  of  the  first  greyness  drew  on, 
he  exploded  a  bomb  among  us  officers. 

“Go  up  into  the  line,”  he  said.  “Each  man  to  his 
platoon,  and  give  them  your  last  instructions.  Then 
report  back  to  me  here.  You  will  all  stay  inside  until 
the  barrage  is  over.” 

It  took  the  wind  out  of  my  sails,  and,  I  suppose,  the 
others  as  well;  for  we  had  counted  on  seeing  the  whole 
thing  through  up  on  top  with  our  men,  and  at  first  blush 
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this  stopping  in  the  dugout  looked  fishy.  But  Stagg  soon 
showed  us  that  his  plan  was  right. 

“You’ll  have  lots  of  chance  to  get  killed  after  the 
barrage  quits,”  he  said  grimly.  “Remember,  we’re  not 
worrying  about  glory  for  any  one  here.  In  all  probability 
we’ll  be  wiped  out  to  a  man.  Our  job  is  to  hold  on  as  many 
minutes  or  hours  as  we  can — and  it’ll  probably  be  measured 
in  minutes.  The  fellows  who’ll  stop  a  general  attack  are 
miles  behind  us  now.  We’re  just  here  to  give  them  time.” 

Not  to  continue  this  harrowing  incident  ad  nauseum, 
I  should  explain  that  the  whole  affair  petered  out.  We 
went  to  our  platoons  and  told  them  how  we  were  ordered 
below — I  must  say  the  boys  did  not  give  any  sign  that 
they  cared  or  were  disappointed.  “Good  luck  to  you,  sir,” 
was  the  word  and  “We'll  be  waiting  here  for  you  when  the 
major  lets  you  out.”  So  we  went  down  again  and  lived 
through  the  dawn-hour  with  our  nerves  ajump,  every  now 
and  then  going  to  the  dugout  entrance  in  an  attempt  to 
discern  some  sign  of  the  approaching  debacle.  But  all 
was  as  usual.  As  the  light  grew  stronger  the  more  cheery- 
hearted  of  the  men  up  there  grinned  at  us  when  we  showed 
ourselves  and  called  down  “No  sign  yet,  sir”  or  “Some¬ 
thing  must  have  happened  to  him — he’s  late.”  And  when 
it  was  broad  daylight  and  no  attack,  the  strain  of  an  hour 
before  had  completely  disappeared  and  the  day  men 
laughed  as  they  kidded  those  they  were  relieving. 

“How’d  you  like  the  barridge,  Bob?  I  thought  I  wuz 
going  to  see  nothin’  but  a  pile  of  bleedin’  corpses.  Has  he 
susbstituted  putty  for  H.E.  in  his  bloody  pigs?” 

To  which  the  retort  courteous  would  be: 

“A  hell  of  a  lot  you  know  about  barrages — funkin’  in 
your  lousy  dugout — what’s  up  in  the  ration  to-day,  Bill — 
any  cheese?” 

We  had  a  misfit  in  the  line  that  trip.  I  have  forgotten 
his  name  and  perhaps  his  face;  but  he  was  puny  of  stature 
and  the  stand  of  him  suggested  abnormal  weakness.  An 
N.C.O.  reported  him  to  me  one  night — he  had  refused  to 
do  his  hour  of  watching  on  the  fire-step.  I  took  him 
aside  and  had  a  little  talk,  in  the  course  of  which  he  almost 
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broke  down,  though  I  tried  to  be  sympathetic.  He  said 
he  was  sick,  but  the  only  symptom  of  sickliness  was  his  fear. 

“I  can’t  stand  it,”  he  repeated  over  and  over  again  in 
answer  to  my  queries.  “When  I  get  up  on  the  step  and 
look  out  into  the  darkness  I  seem  to  see  all  sorts  of  terrible 
things;  so  I  get  down  again.  I  can’t  stand  it.” 

Obviously,  such  excuses  could  not  be  taken,  otherwise 
all  the  troops  would  take  to  seeing  things.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  were  few  men  so  lacking  in  imagination  as 
not  to  see  grotesque  shapes  in  the  darkness  of  No  Man’s 
Land.  By  the  uncertain  gleam  of  the  flares  every  tuft  of 
grass  was  metamorphosed  into  a  German  trench  helmet. 
I  have  had  the  same  experience  often — you  see  the  man 
not  ten  yards  away — you  doubt  whether  or  not  it  is  a  man 

- he  turns  his  head,  or  moves  an  arm — for  sure  it  is  a 

man.  Then,  another  movement,  and  you  smile,  for  it  is 
only  a  bush.  We  all  saw,  and  were  frightened  at,  such 
apparitions;  but  the  most  of  us  had  enough  nerve  control 
to  fight  off  the  panic  that  they  engendered. 

This  little  chap  had  lost  control.  He  could  not  stand  it. 
I  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  must  be  a  man,  stand  by  the 
other  boys  and  do  his  turn  as  sentry.  I  reminded  him 
how  much  safer  he  was  in  the  post  than  if  he  were  sent  on 
patrol — a  job  which  he  had  so  far  escaped.  The  sergeant 
then  put  him  back  on  the  fire-step  as  sentry — and  in  ten 
minutes  I  was  sent  for  again,  for  the  young  fellow  had 
broken  into  tears  and  insisted  on  climbing  off  the  fire-step, 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  set  another  man  to  do  the  job, 
while  he  sat  sobbing  and  shaking  on  the  shelter  of  the 
parapet.  I  talked  to  him,  more  sternly  this  time,  appeal¬ 
ing  to  his  pride  and  then  to  his  fear  of  summary  court- 
martial  justice.  It  did  no  good.  He  made  another  pitiful 
gesture  of  watching  the  front  and  then  caved  in  again, 
with  the  result  that  I  paraded  him  to  Major  Stagg  in  the 
dugout. 

Stagg  heard  the  story  and  then  gave  the  soldier  his 
choice  of  two  things: 

“If  you’re  a  man,  go  back  on  post  and  fight  off  your 
fears  like  the  others  do,  but  if  you  cannot  do  this  you  may 
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stay  all  night  in  the  dugout  and  go  down  to  field  dressing 
station  in  the  morning.  You  say  you’re  sick?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Well,  if  the  doctor  says  so,  too,  back  to  the  rear  you’ll 
go  for  a  rest.  But  remember  if  the  doctor  says,  as  I  think 
he  will,  that  this  sickness  is  all  imagination,  you’ll  be  shot. 
Take  your  choice.” 

“I’ll  stay  in  the  dugout,”  said  the  frightened  boy,  and 
he  did  until  morning,  when  he  was  sent  down  the  line  with 
a  runner  to  see  the  doctor.  But  the  question  as  to  whether 
he  was  a  sick  man  or  not  was  never  medically  or  judicially 
decided,  for  our  fine  bucko  was  wounded  by  an  odd  bullet 
on  the  way  down  and  we  never  saw  him  again.  I  suppose 
he  is  the  wounded  hero  of  some  Canadian  hamlet  now. 
Indeed,  lucky  is  the  lucky  man  in  a  war. 

There  was  a  bad  accident  one  dark  night  at  number  11 
post,  where  a  big  Brantford  Indian  held  sway  over  a  Lewis- 
gun  and  its  crew.  The  gun  jammed  and  despite  all  pre¬ 
cautions,  while  the  Indian  knelt  in  the  bottom  of  the  post 
fixing  it,  a  bullet  exploded  and  broke  through  the  ankle 
of  one  of  the  other  men.  The  Indian  wept  with  mortifi¬ 
cation.  Nevertheless,  the  circumstances  demanded  a  self- 
inflicted  wound  investigation;  as  the  result  of  which 
(occurring  some  time  after  the  tour  was  ended)  the  Indian 
and  the  wounded  man  were  both  exonerated  from  the 
suspicion  of  conspiracy. 

Another  night  a  working  party  came  up  to  place  wire 
and  it  was  up  to  some  of  us  to  find  them  a  thin  spot. 
Sergeants  Hill  and  Hutchinson  and  I  jumped  off  from  one 
of  the  right  posts,  and  browsed  around  in  a  maze  of  apron 
fences  until  we  got  lost  and  turned  around  and  suddenly 
found  ourselves  in  Fritz’s  wire.  It  was  a  ticklish  moment. 
We  knew  his  wire  by  the  feel  of  it  and  my  luminous  com¬ 
pass  showed  we  were  heading  due  S.E. — into  his  line. 
There  were  no  stars.  The  lines  must  have  been  quite  close 
together  at  that  point,  for  his  utmost  wire  and  ours  were 
only  a  few  yards  apart.  Our  mistake  once  discovered,  we 
were  soon  back  in  our  trench,  dropping  into  it  at  a  point 
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in  the  un-manned  portion  linking  us  with  the  right  com¬ 
pany.  Revolvers  in  hand  (for  we  were  not  quite  sure  even 
yet  of  our  bearings)  we  made  our  way  along  this  deserted 
trench  until  we  came  to  a  post  of  our  own  company.  The 
wiring  party  was  sent  back  to  its  dugout  straightway. 

More  than  anything  else  I  remember  the  slash  of  sleety 
rain  in  the  pit  on  those  darkest  of  nights  when  one  would 
stand  at  the  door  of  the  dugout  for  a  moment  or  two,  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  steady  low-pitched  gun-thunder  from  away 
southward.  Hunched  against  some  sandbags  stood  the 
sentry,  sopping  wet;  in  the  darkness  he  was  only  some¬ 
thing  that  stirred  occasionally  in  a  great  stillness;  in  the 
sudden  flash  of  shell  or  flare  he  was  momentarily  revealed 
to  you,  a  dim  image  clinging  to  a  bayoneted  rifle.  The 
flashes  lit  up  the  slanting  drive  of  rain  and  through  it  the 
features  of  the  bowl  were  seen  ribbed  like  a  coarse  half-tone 
in  a  newspaper — pools  of  water,  rubble,  and,  high  up  on  the 
rim,  the  silhouette  of  glistening  trench  helmets  above  the 
parapet.  It  was  on  a  night  such  as  this  that  we  guyed 
John  Gordon  unmercifully.  Beyond  doubt  it  was  the 
stormiest  night  of  the  tour.  John  had  duty  (along  with 
Harris)  from  midnight  till  dawn,  and  after  an  hour  in  the 
trench  he  was  soaked  to  the  skin.  Some  of  us  were  staying 
awake  inside,  probably  over  the  cards,  and  John  could  not 
resist  coming  in  once  in  a  while  for  a  moment’s  respite 
from  the  gale.  He  was  so  wet  beside  our  dryness,  so  cold 
beside  our  cozy  warmth;  and  jestingly  at  first,  but  after¬ 
wards  in  half-seriousness  he  begged  for  half-an-hour  inside, 
for  someone  to  relieve  him  a  spell. 

“What  the  hell  do  you  think  this  is,  Gordon,”  the  retort 
would  come.  “A  nursing  home?  Go  on  out  in  the  pit 
where  you  belong.  Beat  it!”  And  we  would  laugh  at 
John’s  exaggerated  chagrin  as  finally  under  our  taunts 
he  would  face  the  rain  again. 

“You’ll  be  sorry,  fellows,  when  you  find  me  in  the 
morning,  lying  stiff  and  cold.  You’ll  be  sorry,  you  stone- 
hearted  peace-time  soldiers.” 

We  showed  him  no  pity. 
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But  there  was  neither  moon  nor  sleet  the  night  of  my 
last  patrol.  Gord  Shaw  had  come  up  to  us  that  day  fresh 
from  the  reinforcement  camp,  replacing  Vic  Collins;  to 
test  his  mettle,  Stagg  had  told  him  he  would  do  a  patrol 
during  the  night.  Gord  never  batted  an  eye  and  was 
rather  disappointed  when,  after  getting  all  keyed  up,  he 
learned  it  was  only  a  joke,  that  Don  company  did  not  send 
men  out  in  front  the  first  night.  It  was  my  turn  for  patrol 
and  Gord  had  the  tour  in  the  pit,  midnight  to  dawn. 

Brigade  wind  was  still  up  and  there  was  great  hope  of 
getting  a  prisoner. 

“Bring  me  in  a  Boche,  Jimmy,”  said  Stagg,  “and  you’ll 
be  in  London  next  week.”  That  sounded  good,  and  I  was 
keen  as  mustard. 

Perks,  the  companion  of  my  first  excursion,  was  to 
accompany  me.  We  had  doped  it  all  out  on  an  aeroplane 
photograph  (which  I  kept  till  it  was  snatched  from  my  kit 
by  the  Q.M.  after  I  was  wounded).  About  the  middle  of 
our  front  a  communication  trench  zigzagged  across  right 
to  Fritz’s  wire,  and  we  planned  to  follow  this  clear  over 
and  sit  right  by  the  wire  in  hopes  of  snaffling  off  some  Boche 
defensive  patrol.  In  order  to  disarm  Fritz’s  suspicions, 
we  ordered  our  Lewis  gunners  in  the  posts  to  fire  at  inter¬ 
vals,  aiming  high,  so  as  to  clear  our  heads.  This,  we 
thought,  would  give  Fritz  the  impression  that  we  had  no 
patrols  out,  and  he  might  be  more  venturesome  than  usual 
and  fall  into  our  trap. 

It  took  us  over  an  hour  to  cross  No  Man’s  Land.  We 
followed  the  old  trench,  which  was  in  pretty  good  shape, 
and  gave  deep  cover  right  across.  Perks  led,  cocked  revol¬ 
ver  in  hand,  creeping  on  from  corner  to  corner,  and  suddenly 
whisking  around  each  like  a  movie  hero.  He  was  in  his 
element  and  rejoiced  in  this  Nick  Carter  work.  Close 
behind  him  I  crept  and  after  me  filed  our  dozen  odd  men, 
with  their  two  Lewis-guns  and  plenty  of  ammunition  and 
bombs,  a  sergeant  closing  the  rear.  About  twenty  yards 
outside  of  the  Boche  wire  we  found  an  excellent  place  where 
a  direct  hit  on  the  trench  had  widened  it  out  into  a  minia- 
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ture  pit,  or  crater.  Here  we  posted  our  men  in  a  diamond, 
facing  all  ways,  and  gave  whispered  instructions. 

It  was  calm  as  death,  a  beautiful  dark  night.  Occa¬ 
sionally  we  could  hear  noises  from  the  Hun  trench,  but 
nothing  intelligible.  Fritz’s  flares  went  up  close  to  us  and 
burst  over  our  heads  so  that  our  shell  hole  would  be  light 
as  day,  but  we  made  no  movement  and  so  were  safe. 

An  hour  passed — half  an  hour  more — two  hours.  Soon 
it  would  be  dawn.  Fritz  had  not  come.  It  was  getting 
cold.  Then  out  of  the  silence  ahead  of  us  came  the  barking 
of  whizz-bang  guns.  Their  shells  passed  over  us,  bound 
for  the  pit  where  Don  company  was,  and  the  support 
where  C  company  lay.  It  was  a  tiny  bombardment,  a 
little  strafe,  which  we  were  well  out  of.  Pop-pop-pop  the 
guns  kept  firing  and  crump — crump  we  heard  the  bursts. 
If  only  we  could  get  our  prisoner!  Pop-pop — perhaps,  if 
we  could  get  him  it  would  be  hard  lugging  him  back  into 
our  trench  during  a  bombardment.  Then  the  thought 
came,  what  if  this  firing  heralded  an  attack?  Surely,  this 
was  no  place  for  us,  out  between  the  lines,  if  Fritz  should 
come  over  in  strength.  Still  we  kept  on,  hoping  now 
against  hope  for  our  prisoner.  And  the  Boche’s  barkings 
became  more  frequent;  until  we  saw  rise  behind  us  the 
green  and  red  flares  from  our  line,  the  signal  for  retaliation. 

Quickly  Perks  and  I  got  the  men  down  in  the  trench 
and  counted  them  preparatory  to  a  retreat.  None  too 
soon,  either;  for  the  retaliation  flares  had  wakened  up 
our  field  gunners  back  near  Loos  and  shrapnel  was  bursting 
above  our  heads — a  sound  terrible  to  hear;  while  the  whine 
of  the  shrapnel  bullets  seemed  dangerously  close,  raking 
Fritz’s  wire  and  his  front  trench.  At  any  moment  either 
side  might  lay  down  an  S.O.S.  barrage  across  the  centre 
of  No  Man’s  Land  which  would  cut  us  off.  At  any 
moment,  too,  a  short  British  shell  might  wipe  out  our  little 
party.  Already  one  or  two  had  burst  behind  us,  though 
the  shower  of  bullets  had  passed  over  our  heads.  It  was 
far  too  hot  for  comfort.  Back  you  go!  the  word  was 
given,  and  the  boys  lost  no  time.  The  distance  it  had 
taken  an  hour  to  cover  was  re-crossed  in  five  minutes. 
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Still  Fritz’s  bombardment  was  playing  on  our  line  and  we 
had  our  wire  to  traverse,  up  top,  for  the  trench  was  of 
course  blocked  near  the  pit. 

It  was  nervous  work,  watching  for  lulls  and  getting  the 
men  over  to  safety  one  by  one.  Finally  Perks,  the  last 
but  me,  disappeared  into  the  tangle  of  wire,  and  after  he 
had  been  gone  a  minute  I  scrambled  up  and  through, 
watching  anxiously  lest  any  had  been  hit  in  the  entangle¬ 
ment.  As  usual,  we  had  been  lucky,  and  I  saw  no  one 
until,  just  as  I  was  about  to  drop  down  into  the  shelter  of 
the  pit,  an  arm  was  laid  on  mine  and  a  voice  said  “Is  that 
you,  Mr.  Pedley?”  It  was  Private  George  Smart,  a  C 
company  man  who  had  gone  to  the  scout  section  a  few 
weeks  before.  He  had  been  on  the  patrol,  had  been  one 
of  the  first  through  the  wire  on  the  return  trip,  and  was 
waiting  there  on  top  to  see  me  safely  in. 

“Hello,  Smart.  Everybody  in?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  as  we  dropped  together  to  the  ledge.  “I 
guess  you’re  the  last.  I  counted  them  coming  in.  We’re 
lucky  to  make  it.”  We  ducked  as  a  whizz-bang  exploded 
in  the  pit. 

“Well,  I  guess  I’ll  get  back  to  battalion  H.Q.,”  said  the 
scout.  “I  didn’t  want  to  come  in  till  I  was  sure  everybody 
was  all  right.” 

“Good-night,  Smart.” 

We  turned  different  ways.  I  had  gone  perhaps  ten 
paces  along  the  ledge  when  a  burst  behind  me  seemed  to 
have  landed  right  on  the  ledge.  I  turned  back,  and  in  a 
minute  came  to  a  place  where  the  parapet  was  blown  in; 
half-way  down  the  slope  two  or  three  dark  shapes  were 
gathered.  I  made  my  way  down.  Gord  Shaw  stooped 
over  holding  a  man  propped  in  his  arms.  The  man  was 
groaning. 

“Stretcher!”  went  up  the  call. 

“Who  is  it?”  I  asked. 

“It’s  me,  Mr.  Pedley,”  said  Smart’s  voice.  He  groaned 
again. 

We  got  him  into  the  nearest  dugout,  where  Boadway, 
gentlest  of  stretcher-bearers,  set  to  work  to  cut  away  the 
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wounded  man’s  clothing.  Smart’s  stomach  had  turned 
and  he  was  pale  with  weakness  and  pain.  In  his  side,  just 
at  the  lowest  rib,  was  a  dark  jagged  hole. 

“What  about  it?”  I  asked  the  stretcher-bearer,  in  a 
whisper.  But  he  shook  his  head.  “Either  the  lungs  or 
the  guts,”  he  whispered.  “No  chance  for  him.” 

Among  the  group  who  stood  sharing  the  circle  of  candle¬ 
light  was  one  who  had  known  the  wounded  man  back  home. 
He  caught  Boadway’s  gesture  and  broke  down. 

“Oh  Christ!  he’s  killed — he’s  copped  it!”  wailed  the 
overstrung  boy.  Others  hustled  him  outside.  Smart  was 
too  dazed  to  understand.  But  he  managed  to  smile  when 
we  gave  him  the  cheery  word. 

“You’ve  copped  a  pretty  blighty,  Smart,  old  man,” 
Boadway  said.  “Don’t  forget  to  send  us  a  card  from  the 
seaside.  Stick  it  a  little  bit  longer,  old  man.  We’ll  have 
you  down  the  line  to-night.”  They  were  putting  on  the 
dressing  and  Shaw  and  I  went  out  into  the  pit. 

“Pretty  rough  for  your  first  night,”  I  said  to  Gord. 

The  strafe  was  pretty  near  over.  Half  an  hour  later  I 
dropped  in  to  our  dugout.  Along  the  passage  at  the  back 
that  led  to  the  tunnel  (now  nearly  completed)  four  men 
were  carrying  a  form  in  a  blanket — the  turns  were  too 
sharp  for  a  stretcher  until  they  got  into  the  tunnel  itself. 
It  was  Smart,  groaning  piteously  as  every  movement  of 
the  bearers  worked  the  jagged  shrapnel  in  his  vitals.  He 
died  a  day  or  two  afterwards  in  hospital. 

Truly,  faithful  unto  death. 

The  incident  of  Smart’s  death  closes  out  my  long  story 
of  the  Chalk  Pit  tour.  We  were  ten  days  there,  but  it 
seems  much  longer  as  I  look  back. 

The  tunnel  was  almost  through,  and  now  there  came  a 
suspicion  that  Fritz  was  mining  under  the  pit.  Special 
listening  men  from  the  Divisional  Engineers  came  up  and 
set  their  instruments  in  our  dugout,  anxious  to  detect  the 
faint  sounds  that  indicated  danger.  The  trench  behind 
the  pit  had  been  completed  and  word  went  around  that  the 
relieving  battalion  would  not  occupy  the  forward  lip. 
But  this  proved  false,  for  we  were  relieved  in  the  usual 
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manner.  The  last  day  of  the  tour  the  tunnel  was  opened 
right  through  and  our  mess-room  ceased  to  be  a  snug 
haven,  for  the  rear  wall  was  broken  out  to  provide  an 
alternative  tunnel  entrance. 

When  my  platoon  was  relieved  I  reported  to  Major 
Stagg  and  started  out  at  the  head  of  the  tired  and  lousy 
crew.  It  was  long  enough  through  the  ghostly  dim-lit 
tunnel,  but  it  was  both  level  and  safe.  As  we  got  towards 
the  rear  we  passed  one  or  two  of  the  inclined  entrances  we 
had  seen  from  above  ten  days  before,  and  then  we  led  up 
one  of  these  into  the  open  air  again.  Hythe  Alley!  and 
the  hill  between  us  and  Fritz. 

Bracquemont  (just  south  of  Noeux-les-Mines)  was  our 
destination.  God  knows  how  we  covered  the  ground. 
It  must  have  been  ten  miles,  and  we  were  worn  out  at  the 
start.  Sometimes  we  passed  other  platoons  resting  by  the 
roadside,  sometimes  we  halted  for  a  brief  spell;  but  soon 
we  would  be  up  again  plodding  in  a  semblance  of  fours  up 
and  down  the  grades  of  the  pavS,  singing: 

11  Take  me  over  the  sea, 

Where  the  Allemand  can’t  get  at  me. 

Oh  my!  I  don’t  want  to  die, 

I  want  to  go  home.” 

past  Philosophe  Corner,  past  hamlet  and  mine  and  railway, 
until  at  last  we  were  in  Bracquemont. 

Here  guides  (sent  out  ahead)  should  have  met  us. 
But  there  was  some  mix-up,  and  the  men  dropped  in  the 
road  to  sleep  on  their  packs  while  Sergeant  Hill  and  I 
hallooed  around  the  silent  streets  for  half  an  hour  until 
the  guides  turned  up  and  led  us  to  our  billets. 

I  don’t  remember  how  I  reached  mine.  I  only  know  I 
woke  up  next  morning  in  a  high  bed  in  a  large,  well-furnish¬ 
ed  room,  and  then  rolled  over  and  went  to  sleep  again. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


BRACQUEMONT 

A  STREET  a  mile  long — wide,  cobble  paved,  flanked 
by  a  well-trodden  footway  on  either  side,  and  two 
solid  phalanxes  of  brick;  the  street  runs  north  and 
south  and  from  it  other  meaner  streets  branch  off,  some  of 
them  at  right  angles,  some  diagonally,  all  of  them  well 
built  up  for  the  first  hundred  yards  or  so,  and  then  straggling 
off  into  rural  sparseness;  a  railroad  crosses  the  central 
street  and  gaudy  gates  with  a  bell  mark  the  crossing;  on 
one  side  a  huge  mine,  with  slag  heaps  and  corons,  on  the 
other  side  a  school,  and  a  walled  chateau  and  some  farms; 
a  clean  town  always  and  a  busy  one  now  that  the  1st 
Divisional  H.Q.  occupies  the  chateau  and  the  Fourth 
Battalion  has  squeezed  into  every  other  bit  of  available 
space.  A  safe  town,  and  a  sunny  town  and  a  town  with 
plenty  of  interesting  things  to  see — such  is  Bracquemont, 
on  that  March  morning  when  we  awake  there  after  the 
long  gruelling  trip  from  the  line. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  coiffeur  whom  Bottles  has  not 
been  long  in  locating  just  a  block  along  our  street  and 
on  the  opposite  side.  He  is  going  a  roaring  trade  to-day. 
Everyone  who  has  two  or  three  francs  rushes  to  spend 
them  on  a  haircut  and  shampoo  and  demands  to  have 
himself  anointed  with  perfume  until  he  smells  like  the  rue 
St.  Pol.  And  there  is  the  quiet  little  estaminet  (John 
Gordon  is  the  discoverer  of  this)  where  Maria-Anna 
presides  over  the  hospitable  inner  room,  dispensing  Sau- 
terne  and  Bourgogne.  And  a  concert  hall — only  known 
as  yet  by  hearsay,  but  we  are  to  visit  it  and  enjoy  the  First 
Division  Concert  Party  there.  Our  own  billet  is  the  best 
we  have  known  for  some  time,  and  counts  among  its 
attractions  the  shy  daughter  of  the  house,  whose  better 
acquaintance  we  hope  to  make  before  we  march  away. 
Of  course  no  work  is  detailed  this  first  day,  nothing  but 
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bathing  parades,  and  I  am  lucky  enough  not  to  be  named 
for  any  of  these.  I  am  back  in  C  company,  sharing  a  big 
upper  room  with  John  Gordon.  Bottles  and  Jolliffe  are 
across  the  hall,  and  Chapman  (newly  returned  to  us  from 
brigade  after  his  short  spell  as  gas  officer)  is  established  in 
the  remaining  room,  maintaining  such  dignified  isolation 
as  befits  one  who  has  consorted  with  brigadiers  and  found 
them  wanting.  We  know  that  Chapman  is  under  open 
arrest,  charged  with  absence  without  leave,  and  that  he 
will  have  to  face  court-martial.  Accordingly  we  deify  him. 

The  men  are  enjoying  this  sunshine  as  they  sprawl 
about  the  doorways  of  their  billets,  or  throw  the  ball  to 
and  fro.  Already  the  drab  trenches  and  the  dugouts 
are  forgotten  and  when  the  mail  is  brought  in  to  be  cen¬ 
sored  we  note  that  nearly  every  man  has  hastened  to  write 
home  that  we  are  now  “in  billets  in  a  jake  town.”  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  see  the  cook-kitchens  set  up  and  the  cooks 
busy  around  them,  for  a  spell  of  decent  hot  meals  will  be  a 
God-send  to  men  who  have  almost  forgotten  that  the  ration 
includes  other  things  besides  bully  and  cheese  and  jam. 
The  sergeants  have  found  a  messing-place  and  are  engaged 
in  cadging  extra  rations  and  delicacies.  It  is  a  tradition 
in  the  sergeants’  mess  that  they  are  not  too  proud  to  hunt 
for  food  and  so  live  better  than  the  officers. 

It  is  Spring!  No  more  will  we  dig  in  frozen  ground, 
not  again  will  our  wet  garments  stiffen  with  frost  over  our 
joints  as  we  sit  in  bus,  or  light  railway  flat-car,  or  pace  the 
trench.  Next  winter  is  too  far  off  for  an  infantryman  to 
visualize.  We  see  before  us  the  crescendo  of  the  season 
of  growth  with  its  more  pleasant  living  and  working  con¬ 
ditions;  afterwards,  when  the  ground  is  firm  and  the 
nights  shorten,  will  come  the  season  of  battles.  Our  hearts 
are  lightened  in  the  sunshine. 

Bracquemont  is  a  tale,  surely  that  can  be  quickly  told, 
despite  the  sixteen  days  we  lived  there.  There  was  only 
one  task,  occupying  about  three  days — the  digging  of  a 
cable  trench  across  the  open  fields  towards  Mazingarbe. 
It  was  pleasant  daylight  work  and  long  before  night  fell 
the  men  were  dismissed  to  their  billets  and  the  estaminets. 
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In  addition  several  inspection  parades  were  called,  each 
one  more  formal  and  strict  than  the  last,  culminating  in  a 
public  barbering  of  the  incorrigibles.  Warning  had  been 
given  of  this;  the  barber  was  on  parade  with  chair  and 
towel  and  clippers.  The  colonel  himself  passed  along  the 
ranks  and  marked  out  the  victims — only  three  or  four  in 
number.  Then  a  hollow  square  was  formed  and  the  troops 
sat  on  the  ground  and  jeered  while  the  offenders  were 
clipped. 

The  spare  time  of  the  officers  was  taken  up  to  some 
extent  with  meetings  at  battalion  H.Q.  when  regimental 
affairs  were  discussed.  Once  all  the  officers  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  attended  in  a  hall  to  hear  a  speech,  or  rather,  exhorta¬ 
tion,  by  Batty  Mac.  This  was  conducted  more  or  Icsh 
on  the  lines  of  a  ginger-up  talk  in  connection  with  a  Yankee 
sales  campaign.  The  old  man  was  a  lover  of  the  picturesque. 
It  was  he  who  had  told  a  sweaty  audience  in  the  stifling 
Kursall  at  Bexhill  last  summer  that  he  would  “jump  down 
the  throat  with  spurs  on  and  gallop  the  guts  out”  of  any 
young  man  who  came  as  officer  to  his  division,  and  didn’t 
keep  up  the  standard.  Batty  Mac  worshipped  the  Red 
Patch,  and  well  he  might,  too.  This  Bracquemont  gath¬ 
ering  was  intended  to  keep  anyone  from  forgetting  that  he 
belonged  to  the  61ite  of  the  earth. 

“Who  are  you?”  Macdonell  would  shout  from  the 
platform. 

“The  Red  Patch,”  came  our  answering  yell. 

“Are  you  with  me?”  from  the  platform. 

“Yes!”  from  the  crowd. 

If  we  didn’t  yell  loud  enough  the  first  time,  the  per¬ 
formance  was  repeated  until  we  did.  You  could  stand 
even  that  kind  of  thing  from  Batty  Mac,  who  had  been 
eighteen  years  a  subaltern. 

For  the  most  part,  though,  when  off  parade  our  time 
was  our  own,  and  we  of  C  company  settled  down  very 
comfortably  in  our  big  billet.  The  living  room  was  on 
the  ground  floor  and  had  been  the  family  dining-room. 
It  was  well  appointed,  as  befitted  the  menage  of  a  pros¬ 
perous  butcher.  As  for  the  butcher,  he  was  away  with  the 
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French  army  and  what  slaughtering  took  place  in  the  shed 
behind  the  house  was  done  by  young  fellows  and  old  men 
who  had  escaped  the  conscription  drag-net.  They  used 
to  skin  the  carcases  by  a  curious  method  involving  the 
use  of  a  bicycle  pump  with  which  they  blew  the  animal 
up  till  it  looked  like  an  automobile  tire.  When  it  became 
necessary  to  arrange  some  detail  with  Madame,  one  met 
her  in  the  darkened  parlour,  where  the  white  keys  of  the 
piano  were  the  only  things  you  could  see  when  first  you 
entered.  Madame  was  formal  and  gracious.  Made¬ 
moiselle,  whom  one  sometimes  surprised  alone  at  her  piano 
exercises  in  the  sombre  parlour,  was  gracious  but  not  formal. 

Jolliffe  had  disappeared  (I  think  to  the  south  of  France 
on  leave)  and  Captain  Macdonald  took  his  place  tempor¬ 
arily  as  company  commander.  Scotty  Macdonald  was 
no  tyro.  Already  he  had  been  crocked  twice.  Both 
knees  and  one  elbow  had  been  hit,  and  he  was  destined 
to  have  the  remaining  elbow  pierced  at  Amiens.  But  his 
physique  rose  superior  to  all  this  wounding.  He  was  of 
more  than  average  height  and  good  looking,  to  boot,  in  a 
clean-cut,  boyish  way.  I  remember  the  day  he  took  over 
— how  he  inspected  everything,  found  dirt  everywhere, 
and  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  cleaning  up.  I  remem¬ 
ber,  too,  how  drearily  we  smiled  over  the  enthusiasm  of 
our  new  O.C.  This  was  an  old  story  to  us,  the  hectic 
flush  of  action  that  accompanied  a  change  in  command. 
To-morrow,  we  knew,  the  old  order  would  reassert  itself, 
without  seeming  to  intrude,  but  none  the  less  positively. 

Chapman  was  increasingly  a  problem.  His  short  shift 
as  a  brigade  officer  had  ended  disastrously.  He  was  now 
awaiting  court-martial  for  absence  without  leave  and  was 
under  open  arrest,  which  meant  only  that  he  was  not 
supposed  to  wear  his  Sam  Browne  belt.  But  even  this 
slight  indignity  was  wearing  on  his  nerves,  as  could  easily 
be  seen.  We  were  constantly  on  guard  against  an  out¬ 
break.  The  seventeenth  of  Ireland  came,  providing  an 
excuse,  and  with  it  came  scenes  of  riot  and  violence  in  C 
company  mess.  It  was  in  the  early  afternoon  that  John 
Gordon  and  I  returned  from  Maria-Anna’s  to  find  Lieu- 
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tenant  Chapman  and  Company  Sergeant-Major  Stead 
executing  a  Spanish  dance  in  our  H.Q.  The  dining  table 
lay  on  one  side  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear.  Chappie 
had  pressed  the  tablecloth  into  service  as  a  shawl,  while 
old  Stead,  with  a  dismantled  chair  for  violin,  was  furnishing 
noise  if  not  music,  and  the  two  of  them  pirouetted  and 
gyrated  in  a  most  amusing  manner  until  Chapman  fell 
down.  With  him  quiet  it  was  no  job  to  get  rid  of  Stead, 
whom  we  all  liked,  and  Chappie  was  soon  laid  on  his  bed 
upstairs. 

There  were  developments  at  Maria-Anna’s,  where  John 
Gordon  could  be  found  almost  any  time  when  not  on  duty. 
Maria-Anna  was  pretty  to  distraction,  viewed  against  the 
background  of  the  little  novelty-shop  with  its  unpreten¬ 
tious  living  room  at  the  back  where  she  drank  wine  with 
the  officers  and  tossed  her  arch  head,  secure  in  the  protec¬ 
tion  afforded  by  the  constant  presence  of  her  mother  and 
her  two  younger  sisters,  poor  lame  Maria-Th6r6se, 
and  the  child  Maria-Louise.  Maria-Anna  liked  John 
Gordon,  and  the  rest  of  us  did  our  best  to  give  them  what 
chance  they  needed  of  prosecuting  their  amourette,  by 
luring  the  protective  females  out  into  the  long,  well-planted 
garden  behind  where  the  old  woman  would  go  into  rap¬ 
tures  over  her  choux  and  petits  pois.  The  little  novelty 
shop  became  John’s  constant  rendezvous  in  the  evenings. 
It  was  touching  to  see  their  parting  at  the  end  of  our  few 
days  there — Maria-Anna,  more  beautiful  for  her  sadness, 
watching  from  the  roadside  as  the  companies  marched  by, 
searching  the  ranks  for  her  “cher  Jean”)  more  touching, 
too,  it  seemed  so  soon  afterwards,  when  John  was  dead. 
Some  one  of  the  boys  took  the  word  to  Bracquemont 
and  Maria-Anna  wept. 

Bracquemont  shades  imperceptibly  northward  into  the 
larger  town,  Noeux-les-Mines,  which  has  a  station  for 
passenger  trains  to  stop  at.  So  when  the  19th  Battalion 
marched  into  billets  at  Noeux-les-Mines,  it  was  inevitable 
that  I  should  see  Arthur  Duncan,  my  old  comrade  of  the 
University,  the  Law  School,  the  Corps  of  Guides,  the 
Provisional  School  of  Infantry;  whose  acceptance  by  the 
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180th  Battalion  in  Toronto  had  brought  him  to  England 
while  I  was  yet  at  Camp  Borden,  and  who  had  crossed 
to  France  very  shortly  after  my  arrival  in  England  the 
previous  spring.  I  had  last  seen  Arthur  on  the  night  before 
he  crossed  the  Channel — a  gay  night  it  was  for  us,  with  a 
big  dinner  at  the  Grand  Hotel  in  Folkestone,  and  overmuch 
Burgundy.  On  that  occasion  he  had  uttered  once  more 
his  time-worn  boast  that  he  would  be  dead  and  rotten  on 
the  fields  of  Flanders  before  I  ever  knew  what  it  waB  to 
be  a  soldier.  This  was  an  old  jest  between  us,  and  when 
we  met  at  Bracquemont  it  was  something  to  be  able  to 
remind  him  that  he  had  not  lived  up  to  this  boast,  for  here 
was  I  in  the  flesh,  as  good  a  soldier  as  he,  on  the  French 
soil.  We  spent  a  couple  of  hours  together  and  he  told  me 
all  his  troubles — how  he  had  been  Ak-Ak  but  had  gone  down 
the  line  sick  and  had  lost  the  H.Q.  job.  That  sort  of 
thing  meant  more  to  Art  than  it  could  have  to  me,  for  he 
was  an  ambitious  soldier.  We  visited  his  company  and 
met  the  officers,  the  majority  of  whom  I  already  knew; 
for  the  Fourth  and  the  19th  were  nursed  by  a  common 
mother — Colonel  Buell’s  Third  Reserve  Battalion  at  West 
Sandling  Camp. 

It  was  a  notable  night  for  the  19th.  At  dawn  next  day 
a  deserter  was  to  be  shot  by  the  men  of  his  own  platoon, 
who  had  volunteered  for  the  job.  While  Arthur  and  I 
talked  in  the  gathering  night  we  knew  that  the  sun  had 
gone  down  for  the  last  time  on  one  poor  tortured  soul. 
It  made  us  a  bit  solemn.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rumour 
afterwards  circulated  that  the  doomed  man  spent  the  night 
quite  happily,  playing  poker  with  his  guards,  whereas  the 
officer  who  was  detailed  to  command  the  firing  squad  had 
a  terrible  night,  threatening  to  become  delirious  more  than 
once  as  the  thought  of  his  awful  task  seared  him. 

This  was  the  only  execution  of  which  I  had  first-hand 
knowledge  in  France. 

We  held  a  battalion  officers’  binge  at  Bracquemont, 
memorable  mainly  because  it  was  the  one  occasion  on  which 
I  entered  without  restraint  into  the  merrymaking.  At  the 
Divion  dinner  I  had  been  a  tyro,  somewhat  in  awe  of  my 
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seniors.  At  dinners  subsequent  to  the  Bracquemont  one, 
the  ghost  of  John  Gordon  was  always  present,  reminding 
me  how  thin  was  the  ice  on  which  we  skated,  how  like  a 
bubble  our  pleasures.  But  at  Bracquemont  I  gave  myself 
to  folly,  and  became  quite  drunk,  to  my  everlasting  dis¬ 
credit,  and  serious  domestic  loss,  for  through  that  party 
I  lost  my  batman.  I  had  spent  the  day  in  Bethune,  and 
had  already  downed  more  than  one  bottle  of  wine  by  the 
time  that  I  jumped  a  home-bound  truck  in  the  early 
evening,  depositing  myself  at  the  banquet  hall  long  before 
the  preparations  were  complete.  I  took  no  hand  in  the 
work  of  festooning  the  banquet-chamber,  but  made  off 
to  the  transport  mess,  that  being  the  nearest  haven,  and 
was  there  received  suitably  by  Captain  Harding  and  some 
others  who  were  gathered  there  around  a  bottle.  Entering 
the  banquet  hall  an  hour  later  I  found  the  function  already 
under  way,  but  managed  to  get  a  seat  at  one  of  the  long 
tables.  Seeing  John  Gordon  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room  I  greeted  him  elaborately,  but  the  point  of  the  thing 
was  somewhat  lost  by  the  fact  that  the  colonel  took  my 
flippant  and  irreverent  remarks  to  be  intended  for  him. 
Of  the  rest  of  the  evening  the  less  said,  the  better.  It  was 
a  carousal  of  the  first  order,  whiskey  running  like  water. 

The  batman  incident  had  its  origin  in  this  way:  Louis 
Morin  was  too  good  to  slave  all  his  days  over  an  officer’s 
boots.  I  had  realized  that  from  the  first,  but  as  there 
was  no  avenue  of  promotion  along  which  I  could  direct 
him,  I  said  nothing,  but  took  advantage  of  my  luck  in 
getting  a  good  servant.  When  we  went  into  the  Chalk 
Pit  with  Don  company,  Morin’s  excellence  was  not  long 
in  showing.  Whenever  my  voice  cried  “Louis!”  the 
answer  came  back  sharp  and  clear.  “Yes,  sir!”  and  a 
moment  later  Morin  would  be  at  attention  before  me. 
The  Don  company  officers  remarked  this.  I  gained  a 
certain  prestige  through  the  snappy  attendance  of  my 
servant.  Finally  Stagg  was  interested,  asked  what  Morin’s 
occupation  in  civil  life  had  been.  I  knew  that  he  had 
been  some  sort  of  a  banker.  Before  we  left  the  pit  an 
understanding  had  been  reached  between  Stagg  and  myself 
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that  Morin  was  to  go  to  Don  company  as  company  clerk, 
with  a  Lance-Jack’s  stripe.  I  hated  to  lose  him,  but  I 
thought  he  had  earned  his  right  to  the  stripe.  Naturally, 
Louis  was  pleased.  Jolliffe  raised  no  objection  and  the 
deal  went  through. 

So  I  was  bereft  of  my  man,  and  addressed  the  platoon 
on  parade  one  day,  offering  the  job  to  whomever  should 
volunteer,  and  as  no  one  volunteered  (it  was,  of  course, 
considered  a  bit  infra  dignitatem  by  the  rankers  to  want 
a  batman’s  job)  I  picked  out  a  nice  chap  named  Ernest 
Foy  and  detailed  him  temporarily.  He  got  along  all 
right  and  I  might  have  been  able  to  persuade  him  to  stay 
at  company  H.Q.,  but  the  dinner  put  an  end  to  all  that. 
The  spectacle  of  carousal  was  new  to  him — I  have  said  he 
was  a  nice  chap — and  I  saw  next  morning  that  he  was 
dissatisfied,  so  I  sent  him  back  to  the  platoon.  That  day 
the  C.S.M.,  crafty  old  Stead,  sent  me  a  prospective  batman 
named  Nugent,  who  remained  attached  to  me  for  some 
little  time  until  I  definitely  fired  him  at  Bray  Camp.  He 
was  insufferable. 

John  and  I  spent  a  deal  of  time  together,  especially 
after  the  sorry  day  when  Bottles  left  us,  his  transfer  to 
the  R.A.F.  having  come  through.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Wattam  joined  the  Company  at  that  time,  together  with 
Ted  Gordon;  but  as  I  pulled  out  again  for  the  scouts 
almost  immediately  I  do  not  remember  the  sequence  of 
officers  as  well  as  I  might.  From  the  time  my  chit  was 
handed  me  I  had  no  more  company  duties,  but  as  at  Divion 
I  continued  to  live  in  the  C  company  billet.  Arm-in-arm 
with  John  I  visited,  I  think,  every  estaminet  between 
Noeux-les-Mines  and  Fosse  10,  and  our  increasing  habit 
of  talking  German  doggerel  when  in  our  cups  brought  us 
many  curious  glances  from  strangers  who  did  not  know 
properly  whether  we  were  Boche  spies  or  just  crazy  Cana¬ 
dians.  We  had  one  stock  conversation,  something  like 
this: 

“Wo  ist  der  Kaiser  heute,  Mein  Hauptmann?” 

“ Heute  er  ist  im  Koln,  Herr  Leutnant.” 
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“Man  Spracht  das  die  Englishe-Schweinhunde  ihm 
hasse” 

“Ja,  Herr  Leutnant,  Aber  Gott  ist  mit  der  Grosse-Kriegs- 
Kaiser.  Ist  nichfi ” 

“Jawohl,  Mein  Hauptmann!  Gott  Strafe  England !” 

“Hoch!” 

“Hochl” 

We  nearly  got  arrested  for  that  choice  bit  one  time. 

Indeed,  John  and  I  had  become  the  fastest  of  friends 
long  before.  He  was  a  big-built,  round-cheeked  boy  with 
dark  hair,  a  hearty  laugh  and  an  infinite  capacity  for 
enjoyment.  Physically,  he  was  the  antithesis  of  Bottrill, 
lean  and  fair,  but  there  was  merriment  in  the  eyes  of  both. 
Gordon  and  I  had  been  billeted  close  to  each  other  at 
Bexhill  in  1917  but  had  only  a  nodding  acquaintance  up 
to  the  time  we  started  out  from  Chateau  de  la  Haie 
together  for  the  Fourth.  In  his  cups  and  out  of  them, 
up  the  line  and  down,  I  could  not  want  a  better  friend  than 
John  Gordon  was,  nor  could  the  King  require  a  better 
officer.  We  shared  the  news  from  home  with  one  another, 
and  the  special  dainties  in  the  parcels,  and  we  used  to  talk 
sometimes  of  the  big  push  that  we  hoped  to  be  in,  side  by 
side.  One  didn't  look  farther  ahead  than  that — in  March, 
1918. 

Chappie  and  John  and  I  went  together  to  the  Divisional 
Concert  Party.  The  show  was  the  same  sort  of  thing  that 
the  Dumbells  have  since  made  popular  in  Canada.  The 
female  characters  were  very  well  done  and  there  was  the 
usual  rumour  about  the  leading  lady  to  the  effect  that  off 
stage  she  was  a  hard  drinker  and  a  ruffian.  The  hall,  or 
tent,  I  forget  which,  was  crowded  and  everybody  hilarious. 
Chapman  sat  next  to  a  brigadier-general  and  insisted  that 
the  old  chap  smoke  one  of  his  cigarettes. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


LAST  DAYS  AT  LENS 

WE  WERE  to  do  a  tour  of  brigade  support  in  Loos. 
That  meant  that  none  of  our  companies  would  be 
in  front  line.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  battalion  H.Q., 
wherel  was,  had  its  location  as  far  up  as  any  of  the  companies. 
We  were  somewhere  ahead  of  Loos  and  to  the  left.  I 
remember  very  little  about  the  tour — it  only  lasted  four 
days — except  as  to  the  incidental  occurrences  which  I  here 
set  down.  The  only  duty  I  remember  is  the  continual  one 
of  being  sent  upstairs  by  the  colonel  to  report  if  all  was 
quiet. 

“Just  run  up,  Pedley,  and  take  a  look  around.”  This 
soon  got  to  be  a  joke  and  all  the  H.Q.  officers  began  to 
greet  me  sotto  voce,  as  “Pedley-run-up.”  It  was  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  old  tag  “James-my-hat-and-coat”  which  had 
fallen  on  my  shoulders  months  before,  suggested  by  a 
lewd  story  of  the  colonel’s  concerning  an  impossible  club¬ 
man,  a  banquet  and  a  conundrum. 

I  ran  up  one  night  to  good  purpose,  for  a  mammoth 
cylinder-gas  attack  broke  and  I  was  able  to  summon  all 
hands  in  time  for  the  show.  From  the  forward  line  came 
a  popping  as  of  a  million  corks  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
sound  of  alarm  bells  in  Fritz’s  line  told  that  the  gas  was 
having  effect.  There  was  not  much  to  see  or  hear,  though, 
and  we  soon  got  tired  of  standing  on  the  parapet. 

The  Second  Battalion,  Eastern  Ontario  troops,  held 
the  trenches  in  front  of  us,  and  in  the  course  of  a  walk 
through  their  area  one  bright  morning  I  saw  my  first 
accumulation  of  dead.  Fritz  had  raided  the  night  before 
and  had  been  repulsed  without  obtaining  identification, 
but  several  of  our  men  had  been  killed  during  the  struggle. 
Their  bodies  lay  scattered  around  the  trench,  covered  by 
blanket  or  ground  sheet,  toes  alone  showing.  There  they 
would  remain  till  night  when  the  ration-party  would  carry 
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them  to  the  rear  and  ration-wagons  bear  them  the  re¬ 
maining  stage  to  battalion  transport  lines,  to  be  sewn  into 
blankets  for  burial.  The  living  carried  on  as  usual  and 
there  was,  on  the  whole,  little  to  show  that  a  bloody 
encounter  had  taken  place  a  few  hours  before. 

One  forenoon  a  messenger  from  John  Gordon  handed 
me  a  note,  an  invitation  to  be  present  that  afternoon  at  a 
gathering  at  C  company  H.Q.,  in  Harrison’s  Craters,  a 
group  of  mined  pits  which  lay  over  to  the  right.  I  announced 
at  lunch  for  the  sake  of  camouflage  that  I  intended  making 
a  tour  of  the  front  that  afternoon.  The  colonel  said  he 
had  the  same  intention  and  we  would  probably  meet.  I 
made  a  mental  note  of  the  fact  that  we  would  probably 
not  meet,  and,  attended  by  one  of  the  scout  N.C.O.’s, 
headed  first  a  bit  east  and  then  due  south  along  a  support 
trench,  finding  John  without  difficulty.  He  was  chuckling 
over  an  incident  with  an  Imperial  subaltern  who  had  come 
up  that  morning  to  look  over  the  position — our  first  hint 
of  an  impending  relief.  John’s  sense  of  smell  must  have 
been  temporarily  paralyzed,  for  he  had  pooh-poohed  the 
suggestion,  made  more  than  once  by  the  English  chap, 
that  there  was  gas  hanging  around  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  warrant  them  in  putting  on  their  masks.  That  was  all 
rubbish,  he  had  declared,  there  was  no  trace  of  gas — when 
suddenly  rounding  a  bend  in  the  trench  the  two  of  them 
had  come  upon  a  post  of  men,  all  masked.  The  joke — 
fortunately  it  was  no  worse — was  on  John. 

I  learned  the  party  was  to  be,  not  in  C  company  H.Q., 
but  in  a  machine  gun  company  dugout,  either  Jack  Kay’s 
or  Blair  Clerk’s.  (I  know  Jack  Kay  was  there  and  I 
think  Clerk  was  there  as  well;  both  were  majors  and  one 
may  have  been  in  process  of  relieving  the  other.)  We 
descended  broad  steps  into  quite  the  deepest  and  most 
elaborate  dugout  system  I  had  seen  or  was  to  see — all 
electric  lighted;  and  in  a  room  roughly  but  comfortably 
furnished  found  Kay  and  some  others,  among  whom  was 
my  old  friend  of  the  216th,  Gordon  Roach.  Whiskey 
passed  and  reminiscences  were  indulged  in.  Chance  meet¬ 
ings  such  as  this  among  old  friends  were  welcome  interludes, 
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and  this  was  a  most  jolly  occasion.  Into  the  middle  of 
it  was  interjected  a  surprise  (to  more  than  one),  for  Colonel 
Nelles  and  Lieut.  Ferguson,  our  machine  gun  officer, 
appeared.  The  colonel’s  alibi  having  proved  as  vapid  as 
my  own,  his  reference  to  my  delinquency  was  quite  in  good 
part.  As  afternoon  waned,  I  picked  up  my  N.C.O.,  who 
had  been  spirituously  entertained  by  the  machine  gunners, 
and  we  made  our  way  home. 

Relief  took  place  that  night  and  our  days  of  peace  and 
quiet  were  over  in  a  flash.  Fritz  had  made  his  attack, 
the  long-expected  death-blow  which  he  had  threatened 
all  spring  and  which  we  had  really  not  believed  in.  The 
party  was  the  last  of  the  jolly  functions. 

I  remember  our  colonel  particularly  during  the  relief. 
It  was  long-drawn-out,  for  the  companies  were  scattered. 
The  incoming  colonel  was  a  dull,  unlikable  man  and  the 
hours  that  passed  in  H.Q.  dugout  when  his  entourage  and 
ours  waited  for  the  thing  to  be  over  would  have  been  irri¬ 
tating  beyond  measure  had  it  not  been  for  the  tact  and 
savoir  faire  with  which  Colonel  Nelles  kept  the  conversa¬ 
tional  ball  rolling.  He  was  explaining  at  one  time  a  system 
of  keeping  track  of  his  front  by  means  of  a  V-shaped 
apparatus  set  on  the  parapet  by  compass,  each  arm  of 
which  if  extended  would  mark  the  limits  of  the  battalion 
area.  This  was  a  sore  point  with  me,  as  it  was  my  job  to 
erect  and  maintain  this  apparatus  which,  though  simple 
enough  in  theory,  had  enough  practical  difficulties  to  tax 
my  resources,  and  also  seemed  to  have  the  one  main  effect 
of  getting  me  sent  aloft  more  often  on  those  humiliating 
“just-run-up”  excursions.  I  was  seated,  morose  enough, 
on  some  sort  of  bench  far  from  the  candle,  in  company  with 
an  officer  of  the  relieving  battalion.  We  had  not  spoken. 
But  on  the  colonel  addressing  me  by  name,  to  answer  some 
enquiry  with  regard  to  this  apparatus,  and  my  answering, 
the  fellow  beside  me  suddenly  came  to  life. 

“Is  your  name  Pedley?”  he  whispered.  “Are  you  the 
Pedley  who  was  at  Bexhill  last  summer?”  I  admitted  it. 

“Do  you  remember  the  day  you  spoke  out  to  Colonel 
Critchley  on  parade?”  referring  to  an  incipient  mutiny  in 
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which  I  had  taken  part  at  the  training  school.  I  had  not 
forgotten. 

“Do  you  remember,”  he  went  on,  “how  when  you  were 
through,  another  fellow,  one  of  the  cadets,  spoke  up  and 
started  the  whole  pack  yelping?  Well,  I  was  that  cadet.” 

I  did  not  see  his  face  in  the  dim  light,  and  I  forget  his 
name,  but  we  clasped  hands  there,  two  who  had  been 
fellow-victims  of  the  Critchley  arrogance.  It  was  a 
brotherly  touch  that  helped  round  out  an  uncomfortable 
night. 

Although  we  knew  it  but  dimly,  that  awful  Sunday, 
March  24th,  was  close  upon  us.  What  a  day  it  proved  I  at 
least  was  not  destined  to  know  until  weeks  after  the  day 
itself  had  come  and  gone. 

The  picture  comes  back  to  me  of  my  tired  self  plodding 
with  my  scouts  through  the  deserted  moonlit  towns  that 
lie  back  of  Loos,  met  finally  by  Bill  Amsden  on  a  bicycle, 
who  turned  and  walked  by  my  side  to  my  billet  in  Hersin- 
Coupigny.  He  was  filled  with  that  unrest  which  is  the 
result  of  a  few  days  out  of  harness;  he  had  been  left  at 
rear  H.Q.  when  the  battalion  moved  out  of  Bracquemont 
and  there  had  been  rumour  upon  rumour  to  key  him  up. 
He  poured  them  all  into  my  ears  as  he  trundled  the  bike, 
borrowed  from  some  signaller,  over  the  uneven  cobble¬ 
stones.  Fritz’s  attack  had  begun!  We  were  pulled  out 
of  this  quiet  sector  because  they  needed  shock  troops 
farther  south.  We  would  be  in  the  thick  of  it  in  two  days, 
at  most.  I  do  not  know  just  how  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  Bill  gave  me,  because  from  that  night  on  we  all  lived  in 
a  world  of  rumour  for  two  weeks  or  more.  Sometimes 
Fritz  had  taken  Paris,  sometimes  it  was  the  south  coast 
of  England  invaded,  at  other  times  great  British  victories 
were  in  the  wind — Zeebrugge  and  Antwerp  taken,  or 
Lille;  it  doesn’t  matter  what  we  heard,  for  every  tale 
contradicted  the  last,  and  through  it  all,  like  a  bitter 
taste  that  would  not  be  ensweetened,  ran  the  story  of  the 
daily  communique, — this  town  lost,  that  sector  evacuated, 
hard  fighting  everywhere  and  everywhere  retreat,  retreat. 
It  was  the  deluge. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  BATTALION  EMBUSES 

FOR  SOME  TIME  we  were  not  even  on  the  fringe  of 
lit.  Two,  perhaps  three,  days  we  spent  at  Hersin- 
Coupigny.  I  was  for  some  reason  messing  with  C 
company.  Battalion  H.Q.  was  in  the  lodge  of  a  chateau 
on  the  main  road.  Brigade  had  a  big  chateau  set  back 
in  an  avenue  of  trees.  Our  mess  was  a  farmhouse,  one  of 
those  walled-in  strongholds  of  thick  masonry  or  brick  work 
that  are  as  common  in  France  and  Belgium  as  they  are 
unknown  here  in  Canada;  house,  barn  and  stables  all  built 
in  a  square  around  the  enormous  dung-well,  right  in  the 
village  and  usually  a  mile  or  so  from  the  strip  of  land  that 
the  farm-people  trudge  out  every  day  to  cultivate.  My 
billet  was  another  such  ferme,  next  door.  You  entered 
through  an  arched  porte  coch&re  that  led  from  the  road 
through  the  middle  of  the  house  to  the  enclosed  square,  on 
which  all  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  house  gave. 

On  that  terrible  March  24th  when  all  Canada  and  half 
the  world  besides  shuddered  with  grief  and  terror,  I  was 
happy  and  at  peace;  enjoying  the  morning  sunlight  in  the 
farm-yard  while  I  lazily  listened  to  the  chatter  of  a  couple 
of  old  women  and  the  creak  of  the  windlass  in  the  well, 
my  chair  canted  back  against  the  house-wall,  my  letter- 
pad  on  my  knee;  walking  in  the  afternoon  to  Barlin  to 
see  the  girl  from  my  Bracquemont  billet  ( I  did  not  see  her, 
but  drank  wine  with  the  relatives  at  whose  house  she 
was  staying);  purchasing  a  pair  of  yellow  chamois  gloves 
at  a  little  store  in  the  course  of  the  walk  back  to  Hersin, 
getting  tangled  up  in  people’s  vegetable  gardens  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  and  passing  the  time  of  day  with 
dressed-up  civilian  petite  bourgeoisie  whom  I  encountered 
making  a  Sunday  survey  of  their  holdings;  finally  reporting 
myself  at  battalion  H.Q.  for  orders,  where  the  colonel, 
out  of  sorts  at  something  or  other,  made  fun  of  my  yellow 
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gloves,  and  took  some  of  my  happiness  away.  Least 
war-like  of  war  days  to  me — Sunday,  March  24th,  1918. 

There  was  something  in  the  air,  though,  and  no  mistake. 
For  one  thing,  we  were  ordered  to  lighten  kit,  and  a  billet 
was  obtained  at  Verdrel  where  the  bundles  of  our  discarded 
effects  were  ticketed  and  left,  with  an  old  soldier  in  charge. 
More  ominous  still,  leave  was  suddenly  cut  off. 

On  Monday  a  party  of  officers,  including  myself,  got  into 
a  bus,  one  of  the  old  London  double-deckers,  and  were 
whisked  northward  to  reconnoitre  a  position  up  Hulluch 
way.  I  think  we  passed  through  Labourse.  I  was  on 
top  of  the  bus  and  enjoyed  the  ride.  We  were  to  find  the 
H.Q.  of  an  English  battalion  and  learn  what  we  could  about 
their  ration  supply,  water  supply,  location  of  unit  head¬ 
quarters — in  short  all  that  would  be  necessary  to  know 
in  case  of  a  sudden  move  into  their  area.  We  all  thought 
that  we  would  be  going  into  the  line  there,  to  relieve 
English  troops  for  the  southern  fighting.  It  was  a  long 
walk  through  unfamiliar  trenches  before  we  found  the 
battalion  we  were  in  search  of;  the  officers  there  proved 
well  acquainted  with  the  virtue  of  hospitality,  but  with 
little  else.  At  first  it  looked  as  though  we  would  never 
get  the  necessary  information,  but  finally  an  N.C.O.  was 
produced  who  appeared  to  know  things  and  I  was  able  to 
get  satisfactory  notes.  Their  officers  were  most  casual — 
treated  the  whole  war  as  a  joke,  pinned  their  colours  to 
the  whiskey  bottle.  It  struck  us,  too,  that  the  men  we 
met  in  the  trench  were  singularly  unobservant,  or  unin¬ 
terested,  or  stupid.  None  of  them  could  tell  us  anything 
as  to  direction.  They  were  there,  that  was  good  enough. 
It  would  not  have  been  good  enough  in  our  corps,  where 
every  man  was  expected  to  know,  at  least,  the  location  of 
his  company  headquarters  (and  where  the  chief  trouble 
always  was  that  the  men  managed  to  know  too  much). 
The  afternoon  had  flown  when  we  regained  our  bus  and 
posted  back  to  Hersin.  My  mind  was  easy,  for  I  had  the 
necessary  details  for  report,  and  on  arrival  I  proceeded  to 
the  cozy  chateau  lodge.  Mess  was  just  over  when  I  was 
admitted,  and  two  or  three  stately  Frenchwomen  of  the 
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better  class  were  sharing  the  room  with  our  officers.  The 
colonel  was  affable. 

“Shall  I  make  my  report  now,  sir,  or  see  you  at  a  later 
hour?” 

“Burn  your  report,  Pedley.  Go  to  bed.  To-morrow 
we  move  south.” 

So  the  call  had  come. 

My  sequences  may  be  a  bit  mixed.  Only  the  salient 
points  are  remembered,  and  sometimes  they  do  not  quite 
fit.  I  deduce  that  the  whole  brigade  was  represented  on 
that  bus  ride  to  the  north  from  the  fact  that  I  left  my 
trench  coat  in  the  bus  and  it  was  afterwards  returned  to 
me  by  Lyall,  a  Third  Battalion  officer,  who  picked  it  up 
and  kept  it  for  me  until  we  met  by  chance  some  days  later. 
That  led  to  my  cutting  the  tail  off  my  green  slicker  and 
using  it  for  a  trench  coat.  It  flared  grotesquely  and  was 
known  jocularly  as  my  Russian  coat.  Good  protection 
against  rain,  it  was  useless  for  warding  off  cold  at  night  and 
I  soon  discarded  it. 

An  incident  that  is  hard  to  fit  in  as  regards  time  cul¬ 
minated  in  my  one  disciplinary  interview  with  General 
Griesbach  alone,  so  must  not  be  omitted.  It  is  so  rarely 
that  one  achieves  touch  with  the  great.  My  trench  coat 
was  an  improvisation,  so  was  my  bullet  pouch,  so  were 
my  long  boots — in  many  ways  I  was,  qua  soldier,  a  raga¬ 
muffin.  To  carry  out  the  idea,  my  map-case  was  a 
make-shift  of  some  sort,  and  from  it  I  lost,  during  my 
stay  at  Hersin,  a  most  valuable  trench  map  of  the  Arras- 
Bethune  front.  When  I  discovered  the  loss  (some  ten 
minutes  after  it  had  occurred)  I  was  greatly  upset  and  lost 
no  time  in  re-traversing  my  steps  in  an  effort  to  find  the 
map,  which,  it  seemed,  must  have  fallen  or  been  stolen 
from  me  in  the  street.  The  way  over  which  I  had  travelled 
lay  past  the  entrance  to  the  brigade  chateau  and  when 
my  quick  search  proved  fruitless  I  determined  as  a  des¬ 
perate  measure  to  ask  the  sentry  at  the  gate  if  he  had  seen 
anything  of  it.  To  my  surprise  he  seemed  to  have  some 
knowledge  and  shortly  I  was  in  communication  with  a 
staff-sergeant  who  assured  me  the  map  had  been  found, 
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and  who  offered  to  fetch  it  for  me.  I  waited  outside, 
delighted  at  my  luck.  But  I  was  not  to  get  off  so  easily; 
the  N.C.O.  returned,  informed  me,  with  a  smirk,  that  the 
map  had  been  turned  in  to  H.Q.  and  that  the  general  desired 
to  see  the  officer  who  was  looking  for  it.  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  the  prospect  of  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
followed  gloomily  up  the  leafy  roadway  leading  to  the 
chateau. 

I  stood  at  attention  in  the  presence  of  my  general. 
He  sat  at  his  table  studying  a  report.  He  had  not  looked 
at  me.  Between  us  on  the  table  lay  my  map,  on  top  of  a 
wilderness  of  documents.  After  a  little  he  pushed  away 
the  matter  that  was  occupying  him,  and  turned  his  cold 
watery-blue,  almost  Fritz-like  eye  upon  me.  I  felt  like 
the  fly  whom  the  spider,  having  caught,  deigns  to  notice. 

“Mr.  Pedley,”  said  General  Griesbach,  in  a  hard  low- 
pitched  voice,  “You  are  asking  for  the  return  of  this  map 
which  you  have  lost?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“I  wonder  if  you  realize  just  what  the  consequences 
might  be  of  losing  such  a  map  as  this.  I  wonder  if  you  are 
aware  that  there  are  German  spies  in  this  area  who  would 
give  their  lives  for  such  a  find — and  you  drop  it  on  the 
open  road.” 

“It  must  have  fallen  from  my  map-case,  sir.  I  noticed 
its  loss  within  ten  minutes. 

“Not  good  enough,  Pedley.  You  are  in  a  position  of 
great  trust.  I  understand  you  are  scout  officer  of  the 
Fourth  Battalion.  Well,  I  won’t  have  a  fool  in  a  respon¬ 
sible  job  in  this  brigade.  Remember  that.  One  mistake 
of  this  kind  can  be  passed  over.  Another  would  be  fatal. 
Do  you  understand?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Then  take  your  map  and  hang  on  to  it  in  future.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  you  before  me  again  in  any  matter  of  default 
in  duty.” 

I  saluted  and  turned  to  go.  His  closing  words  to  me 
followed : 
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“I  will  not  think  it  necessary,  Pedley,  to  report  this  to 
your  commanding  officer.” 

“Thank  you,  sir.” 

I  made  tracks  from  there.  The  general  was  as  good 
as  his  word,  at  least  I  heard  no  more  of  the  map. 

On  the  day  following  the  bus-ride  to  the  Hulluch  area 
I  led  the  battalion  southward  out  of  Hersin-Coupigny. 
As  I  write  I  follow  the  course  of  our  march  on  my  Lens 
map,  the  map  I  doubtless  held  folded  in  my  hand  that  day. 
Every  point  on  that  route  down  to  Mont  St.  Eloi  has  its 
significance  to  me  for  some  incident  or  other,  but  few  of 
them  concern  this  point  in  the  story.  First  the  long  climb 
out  of  Hersin,  past  the  gas  school  on  the  left,  and  the 
Chinese  labour  corps  enclosure,  then  over  flat  country  and 
a  good  road  to  Grand  Servins.  Here,  as  I  remember,  a 
traffic  block  occurred,  and  we  had  to  wait  for  some  ar¬ 
tillery  to  clear  the  corner.  It  meant  a  bit  of  a  rest  and  the 
boys  were  in  fine  fettle  as  we  swung  along  to  band  music 
down  the  well-remembered  road  that  leads  past  the  portal 
of  Chateau  de  La  Haie,  then  over  the  railway  (the  corner 
where  cousin  Hugh  lay  buried,  though  I  did  not  know  it 
then)  and  the  narrow  gauge  and  so  to  Villers-au-Bois. 

After  winding  around  that  curious  jog  in  shabby  Villers- 
au-Bois  we  were  in  the  open  again,  following  the  second- 
class  road  along  the  higher  ground  towards  Mont  St.  Eloi. 
This  proved  to  be  a  mistake.  The  road  was  muddy  and 
in  the  end  we  gained  nothing  in  distance  over  the  alter¬ 
native  route,  for,  to  reach  our  destination,  Fraser  Camp, 
we  had  to  traverse  the  whole  of  the  village,  and  then  turn 
northward  again  on  the  main  road,  finally  coming  to  berth 
in  the  wood  northwest  of  the  town.  It  was  announced 
that  our  halt  would  be  brief.  The  men  crowded  for  shelter 
into  three  or  four  Nisson  huts,  the  officers  had  one.  Prep¬ 
arations  for  a  hot  meal  went  forward. 

As  evening  advanced  we  built  fires  in  our  hut  and  lay 
in  groups  chatting.  The  future  loomed  as  a  great  un¬ 
known.  Then  came  the  orders,  announcing  we  would 
move  that  night  into  the  H6nu-Couin  area.  Rustling  of 
maps  followed.  Couin  was  discovered  northwest  of  Albert. 
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“The  battalion  will  embus  at  midnight.”  How  well  do  I 
remember  Chappie’s  guffaw  at  the  new-coined  word  em¬ 
bus!  But  we  were  frankly  excited.  It  meant  action,  it 
meant  being  thrown  in  to  stem  this  German  rush.  We 
talked  more  energetically  in  our  little  groups  after  that. 
Someone  thought  of  rations,  and  batmen  were  dispatched 
to  make  up  sandwiches.  “The  battalion  will  embus  at 
midnight!” 

And  then,  across  the  night,  we  heard  singing;  hearty 
resonant  singing.  The  men  had  heard  the  orders — the 
battalion  will  embus  at  midnight — they  were  feeling  the 
urge.  It  was  the  first  time  in  France  I  had  heard  the 
troops  sing  for  joy.  It  was  inspiring.  We  officers  com¬ 
menced  to  sing,  too.  Wrapped  in  our  coats,  lighted  by 
sparse  candles,  huddled  around  a  smoky  stove  on  the  bare 
floor  of  a  Nisson  hut,  we  voiced  the  thoughts  within  us — 
the  romance  of  the  uncertain  future,  the  feeling  that  at 
last  small  things  had  given  place  to  big.  Just  the  old  songs 
— It’s  a  long  way  to  Tipperary;  Carry  me  Back  to 
Blighty;  and  A  Long,  Long  Trail  A-winding ;  or — 

“Glorious! 

Uproarious! 

One  keg  of  beer  among  the  four  oj  us. 

Glory  be  to  God  there  are  no  more  of  us. 

For  the  four  of  us  can  drink  it  all  alone!” 

The  words  didn’t  matter.  Some  were  maudlin,  some 
obscene.  Singing,  we  seemed  to  grope  closer  to  one 
another,  to  feel  less  individual.  The  instinct  of  the  herd. 
We  sang  and  in  the  intervals  of  singing  we  talked  in  low, 
nervous  tones,  each  one  in  his  own  way  striving  to  pierce 
the  veil  of  the  future.  Only  the  old  soldiers  like  Chapman 
were  unmoved. 

“Embus  at  midnight!  Fat  chance!”  he  drawled. 
“That  means  get  out  on  the  road  at  11.30  and  stay  there 
freezing  till  dawn.” 

Chappie  was  right.  It  was  nearer  four  o’clock  than 
midnight  when  the  long  train  of  ghostly  lorries  got  into 
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motion  southwards,  jammed  with  sprawling,  frozen  troops, 
each  lorry  with  an  officer  or  an  N.C.O.  crowded  into  the 
driving  seat  with  the  lorry-men.  For  hours  we  had  stamped 
to  and  fro  in  the  chill  night  air,  regretting  the  Nisson  hut 
with  its  stove  and  candles,  cursing  the  bunglers  who  had 
said  “The  battalion  will  embus  at  midnight,”  and  then 
failed  to  bring  on  the  buses. 


The  three  sandwiches  handed  to  me  as  my  emergency 
ration  were  appreciated  both  by  me  and  the  two  lorry- 
drivers  who  shared  them.  All  the  rest  of  the  night  we 
drove  and  the  most  of  the  next  day,  with  no  stop  for  food. 
Our  course  lay  nearly  due  west  at  first,  through  Avesnes-le- 
Comte  to  Fr6vent.  Thence  south  by  the  main  road  to 
Doullens.  From  there  we  followed  the  Authie  River 
forward  to  a  point  near  ThRvres.  As  memory  serves  me 
we  debused  about  midafternoon  just  north  of  the  town 
of  Authie.  A  line  of  buses  carrying  the  Third  Battalion 
was  just  pulling  out  of  Authie  as  we  went  through.  My  bus 
stopped  for  a  while  opposite  the  one  on  which  Lyall  was 
riding  and  he  fished  me  out  my  trench-coat. 

This  long  detour  through  Frdvent  was  necessary  be¬ 
cause  all  lateral  communications  nearer  the  front  were 
blocked  with  troops  on  their  way  to  the  Somme  area. 
Our  horse  transport  took  a  direct  route  and,  even  by  the 
short  cut,  never  caught  us  up.  They  were  lost  from  us 
during  several  days  and  rejoined  us  somewhat  the  worse 
for  wear,  for  they  had  been  shelled  at  a  cross-roads,  in 
addition  to  their  other  troubles.  Among  the  horses  killed 
was  one  that  had  come  to  France  with  the  original  Fourth 
back  in  1915.  Three  years  he  had  stuck  it,  up  the  line 
and  down  again  with  rations  or  ammunition,  clothing  or 
corpses.  At  the  end,  to  be  shot  down  on  the  road  and  then 
cut  out  of  his  harness  and  left  to  stiffen  and  bloat!  The 
transport  men  were  moved,  as  seldom  men’s  deaths  moved 
them,  by  the  death  of  this  animal. 

Our  ride  to  ThiAvres  was  a  monotone  of  cold,  hunger 
and  fatigue  until  the  day  was  well  advanced.  One  or  other 
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of  the  lorry-drivers  slept  always.  When  the  allotted  six 
hours  was  up  the  driver  would  awaken  his  mate,  who  would 
stretch  himself  with  a  curse,  cross  over  to  the  driving  seat 
and  take  the  wheel,  the  speed  of  the  lorry  not  being  slack¬ 
ened  meanwhile.  The  driver  whose  turn  was  over  would 
then  curl  up  in  the  outside  corner  and  fall  asleep  immediately. 
Not  being  used  to  the  jolting  I  stayed  awake  between  them. 
We  were  one  of  a  long  train  of  three-ton  lorries,  perhaps 
thirty.  We  were  neither  the  first  nor  the  last.  Our 
drivers  did  not  know  the  destination  or  the  route.  The 
lorry  merely  followed  the  one  ahead,  and  presumably  at 
the  head  of  them  all  an  N.C.O.  on  a  fast  motor-cycle 
reconnoitred  the  road  and  gave  instructions.  To  judge  by 
the  time  consumed  and  the  distance  covered,  we  did  not 
hit  a  fast  pace.  As  we  edged  forward  out  of  Doullens  we 
began  to  see  stragglers  of  the  retreating  British  units. 
In  little  groups,  un-officered,  disorganized,  these  men 
fresh  from  hell  trudged  hopelessly  on.  Their  clothes  were 
torn,  their  faces  dismal.  We  did  not  speak  to  them,  nor 
they  to  us.  But  seeing  them  we  felt  a  catch  in  our  hearts. 
I  remember  particularly  one  oldish  man,  evidently  a 
batman,  for  he  pushed  laboriously  before  him  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  on  which  lay  a  bulgy,  officer’s  bed-roll.  Grey  was 
the  man’s  hair,  grey  his  face,  and  his  feet  were  grey  with 
the  dust.  The  barrow  was  manifestly  too  heavy  for  him, 
yet  he  strained  to  push  it  along.  I  felt  like  yelling  to  him 
to  throw  the  damned  kit  into  the  ditch,  but  we  passed  him 
before  I  framed  the  words.  He  was  only  one  of  scores  of 
incongruous  scarecrows  we  passed  that  afternoon,  most 
of  them  soldiers  but  some  civilian  refugees  as  well,  dragging 
carts  piled  high  with  bedding  and  furniture  and  driving 
their  cattle  before  them. 

The  convoy  came  to  a  stop.  We  descended  with  a 
clatter  of  equipment  and  arms,  and  formed  up  somewhat 
unsteadily,  for  our  legs  were  stiff.  I  had  no  orders  when 
we  started  off.  For  all  I  knew  the  Boche  might  be  just 
around  the  corner.  I  think  we  all  expected  to  go  right  into 
action,  hungry  as  we  were.  But  we  had  marched  only  a 
few  paces  when  a  halt  was  called  at  a  place  where  the 
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narrow  road  runs  through  a  piece  of  thick  bush.  We  fell 
out  and  rested  on  either  side  of  the  road.  Hardly  were  we 
settled  to  rest  when  an  ominous  thrum-thrum  sounded 
close  overhead,  and  a  plane  circled  two  or  three  times 
over  us,  just  clear  of  the  branches.  As  the  thing  swooped 
back  and  forward  we  could  see  plainly  the  black  Maltese 
crosses  on  the  planes,  and  the  pilot’s  head  as  he  peered  at 
us  over  the  side  of  the  fuselage.  It  was  not  a  moment 
before  a  dozen  of  our  Lewis-guns  were  barking  at  him; 
but  he  sensed  his  danger  and  made  off  before  a  hit  was 
scored.  I  afterwards  heard  that  he  had  lost  his  way  and 
was  shot  down  before  regaining  his  lines.  This  incident 
over,  we  lay  about  peacably  awhile,  until  it  began  to  dawn 
on  us  that  this  might  be  our  resting  place  for  the  night, 
in  which  case  it  would  be  as  well  to  find  cover.  Someone 
said  that  our  colonel  (who  was  as  much  at  sea  as  any  of 
us)  had  located  an  Imperial  brigade  H.Q.  somewhere 
nearby  and  was  endeavouring  to  get  into  telephone  com¬ 
munication  with  our  own  corps  or  division.  But  this 
might  take  hours. 

It  chanced  that  we  bivouacked  near  an  abandoned 
British  aerodrome,  which  consisted  of  some  good  buildings. 
As  dusk  fell  we  took  advantage  of  these  to  house  the  men 
and  ourselves.  In  the  officers’  mess,  which  must  have 
been  occupied  quite  recently,  we  found  comfortable  chairs 
and  a  stove — in  fact  everything  needful  but  food.  Some 
of  the  fellows  went  foraging  and  a  few  returned  with  a  story 
of  having  looked  on  at  some  stragglers  cooking  eggs  over 
a  fire  in  the  woods.  They  had  not  been  asked  to  partake. 
After  a  day’s  fasting,  we  were  all  quite  peckish.  Tobacco 
had  to  take  the  place  of  food  while  we  lounged  around  the 
smoky  fire  and  waited  for  orders. 

No  orders  came.  Darkness  fell  and  the  noise  from  the 
men’s  quarters  grew  less  and  less.  One  by  one  we  stole 
away  from  the  box-stove  and  lay  on  the  floor,  wrapped 
only  in  our  coats.  No  one  remaining  awake  to  tend  the 
fire,  it  went  out  and  the  place  grew  cold.  I  started  out  of 
a  light  sleep  to  find  myself  shivering  in  the  dark.  Some¬ 
where  near  me  a  man  stirred  uneasily  and  spoke  in  his 
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sleep.  I  heard  him  fumbling  with  his  covering,  and  knew 
that,  like  myself,  he  was  cold.  The  possibility  of  sleep 
being  gone  from  me  I  got  up,  found  a  candle,  and  by  its 
light  I  tucked  my  coat  around  him  over  his  own.  Im¬ 
mediately  he  lay  quiet.  My  next  task  was  to  relight  the 
fire,  which  I  soon  accomplished,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
night  dozing  in  a  comfortable  armchair  beside  the  stove, 
rousing  myself  from  time  to  time  to  add  logs  to  the  blaze. 

With  the  early  light  of  another  day  the  sleepers  awoke. 
Somebody  had  been  hoarding  a  tin  of  bully-beef  and  one 
bite  was  allotted  me  as  my  share.  This,  with  a  gulp  of 
brandy  from  God  knows  where,  constituted  my  breakfast; 
others  probably  went  entirely  unfed.  No  orders  had  come 
and  while  our  signallers  ran  hither  and  thither  with  en¬ 
quiries,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait.  Our  division 
was  entirely  disorganized  that  night.  Major-General 
Macdonell  has  since  said  publicly  that  he  knew  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  only  three  of  his  twelve  battalions.  However, 
persistent  searching  by  telephone  and  despatch  rider  was 
bound  to  produce  results,  and  before  the  forenoon  had 
passed  there  arrived  a  soldier  on  a  motor-cycle.  Shortly 
afterwards  we  were  again  marching,  what  direction  I  do 
not  know.  We  had  not  been  long  on  the  road  when  we 
came  up  with  a  line  of  empty  lorries,  evidently  awaiting 
us.  We  piled  in  and  were  soon  bumping  along  northward. 
Our  trip  to  the  Somme  was  over  and  we  had  done  nothing 
but  starve  and  freeze.  Just  before  the  lorries  pulled 
away  I  saw  two  German  prisoners  being  led  along  the  road 
by  a  British  Tommy.  They  were  the  first  fresh-caught 
Boche  I  had  seen  and  I  noticed  with  a  great  deal  of  satis¬ 
faction  that  they  looked  as  if  their  capture  had  been  no 
picnic. 

Still  lorrying  we  traversed  Pas  and  Grincourt  to  the 
main  road,  which  we  followed  for  a  time,  finally  cutting 
off  at  Beaumetz  along  the  road  which  leads  through  Simon- 
court  to  Wanquetin,  our  destination.  Here  we  debused. 
This  must  have  been  another  blunder,  for  we  immediately 
started  forward  toward  Warlus  on  foot.  By  this  time 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  grumbling  among  both  men  and 
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officers,  for  we  had  been  some  thirty-six  hours  without 
food.  However,  relief  was  at  hand.  Coming  opposite  a 
ration-dump  on  the  road  some  of  the  men  broke  ranks  and 
a  general  shout  went  up  demanding  a  halt.  Wisely  the 
colonel  acceded,  and  went  himself  to  the  supply  dump, 
where  no  trouble  was  experienced  in  negotiating  food  in 
abundance.  It  was  fine  to  see  the  boys  squatting  down 
over  their  tins  of  bully  and  Machonachy  and  gorging  them¬ 
selves  on  the  coarse  fare.  I  did  not  decline,  either,  but 
ate  my  fill,  and  with  much  better  heart  we  pushed  forward. 

There  was  a  long  delay,  or  series  of  delays,  between 
Warlus  and  Dainville.  My  recollection  is  that  night  had 
fallen  before  we  entered  the  last  named  town,  where  we 
were  to  billet.  The  road  was  crowded  with  refugees  and 
stragglers;  and  unless  I  am  mistaken  I  nearly  arrested  a 
spy.  Somewhere  along  the  road  where  we  halted  a  long 
time  in  the  gloom  of  the  evening  I  grew  suspicious  of  the 
movements  of  a  civilian  equipage  which  passed  and  re¬ 
passed  us  several  times.  It  consisted  of  a  hand-cart 
packed  with  household  goods,  drawn  by  two  peasant 
women  of  whom  one  was  young  and  shapely,  the  other  an 
old  wrinkled  hag.  They  would  pass  along  the  road  west¬ 
ward,  then  after  an  interval  come  back,  always  dragging 
the  cart  and  muttering  to  one  another.  Finally  after 
talking  the  thing  over  with  Scout  Sergeant  McNair,  I 
resolved  to  question  them.  So  on  their  next  trip  (probably 
the  third  time  they  had  passed)  I  got  in  front  of  them  and 
commanded  a  halt.  To  my  surprise  the  old  woman  tried 
to  push  by.  This  time,  I  remember,  they  were  headed 
away  from  the  line.  I  held  my  ground  and  insisted  on  an 
explanation.  Very  angry,  the  old  woman  said  something 
about  being  a  refugee  from  Arras.  I  gathered  from  her 
noisy  clamour  that  she  was  trying  to  get  shelter  either  at 
Dainville  or  Warlus,  but  that,  night  having  fallen,  the 
civilian  police  were  refusing  to  admit  her  into  either 
town.  When  I  asked  to  see  her  papers  she  launched  a 
mad  tirade  at  me  of  which  I  didn’t  catch  a  word,  and  while 
I  tried  to  calm  her  down,  the  two  of  them  started  off  sud¬ 
denly  and  swept  me  out  of  their  way.  It  was  not  in  any 
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sense  a  victory  by  sheer  physique,  but  the  old  woman’s 
menaces  were  not  to  be  sneezed  at.  I  detailed  a  corporal 
to  follow  them  and  hand  them  over  to  the  first  military 
policeman  who  showed  up.  What  happened  in  the  sequel 
I  never  learned.  But  the  old  hag  and  her  buxom  com¬ 
panion  were  seen  no  more  on  the  road.  I  think  they  were 
spies. 

By  night,  and  in  a  splash  of  rain  we  entered  Dainville, 
where  we  stayed  a  day  or  so  before  going  into  the  line  at 
Telegraph  Hill.  These  days  were  marked  for  me  by  two 
reconnaissances,  also  for  the  fact  that  it  was  in  Dainville 
I  had  my  last  meetings  with  John  Gordon  before  he  went 
up  to  the  mud-hole  where  he  was  to  die. 

At  heart  I  was  still  a  company  man.  Though  I  had 
by  now  spent  some  weeks  at  headquarters,  I  knew  little 
of  my  companions  outside  of  the  scout  section,  and  these 
latter  I  was  not  enamoured  of.  My  scouts  were  organized 
in  three  sub-sections;  observers,  snipers  and  patrolmen,  to 
list  them  in  the  order  of  seniority.  To  my  mind  the 
snipers  and  observers  were  excess  baggage.  All  new 
blood  in  the  section  went  into  the  patrol  squad,  which 
boasted  two  lance-corporals  but  no  higher  N.C.O.  The 
corporal,  Greenwood  by  name,  was  technically  a  sniper. 
The  sergeant,  McNair,  was  supposed  to  be  an  observer. 
The  way  of  advancement  was  as  follows:  a  man  stayed 
in  the  patrol  section  until  he  was  done  in,  or  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  one  of  the  other  sub-sections.  If  he  was  clever 
but  not  too  good  a  patrol  man,  he  might  get  into  the 
observers.  If  he  was  brainless,  and  yet  not  an  invaluable 
patrolman,  he  got  shunted  to  the  snipers.  Either  way  he 
was  removed  from  danger  and  lived  a  happy  life  ever 
afterward  until  he  died  of  old  age  or  got  a  commission. 
Nothing  ever  happened  to  the  snipers  and  observers. 
They  had  prestige,  but  no  serious  duties.  On  the  other 
hand  the  patrol  squad  was  always  in  hot  water.  Its  men 
spent  hours  in  No  Man’s  Land  each  tour,  lived  in  the  mud 
and  the  wire  and  the  flares.  And  so  long  as  a  man  had  the 
necessary  guts  for  the  work  he  did  not  get  out.  There  was 
no  promotion  in  the  squad.  Keane  and  Perks,  the  two 
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lance-jacks,  were  too  good  to  be  shifted,  and  I  verily 
believe  that  had  Greenwood  or  McNair  been  potted, 
some  observer  would  have  wangled  stripes  over  these  boys’ 
heads.  I  believe,  too,  that  had  Keane  or  Perks  been  ren¬ 
dered  hors  de  combat,  it  would  have  been  the  hardest  job 
in  the  world  to  prevent  an  observer  getting  the  stripes. 
There  was  a  tradition  against  doing  anything  for  the 
patrol-men.  They  were  so  young  in  the  service — and  the 
snipers  and  observers  had  been  there  for  years.  Good 
reason,  too;  Fritz  got  you  before  you  spent  too  long  in 
the  patrolling  game. 

My  idea  was  that  the  patrolmen  should  have  all  the 
honour  and  all  the  preference.  This  attitude  did  not  in¬ 
crease  my  popularity  with  the  men  of  the  other  two  sub¬ 
sections.  McKenzie,  who  as  intelligence  officer  was  my 
senior,  never  came  to  see  my  point  of  view  either,  which 
was  unfortunate,  and  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  my  de¬ 
fection  from  the  scouts  somewhat  later. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


ARRAS 


ET  HOLD  of  a  horse,  Pedley,  and  find  out  where 


in  God’s  name  battalion  H.Q.  will  be  when  we 


go  into  the  line.  I  don’t  know  who’re  up  there 
now,  but  their  H.Q.  should  be  somewhere  back  of  this 
hill.  Nobody  knows  anything,  so  far  as  I  can  find  out. 
The  Boche  has  pushed  us  off  Monchy  Hill,  that’s  certain, 
and  he’s  in  Neuville-Vitasse;  but  is  he  going  to  get  any 
farther?  That’s  the  question.” 

It  was  my  first  morning  in  Dainville,  and  the  adjutant 
had  me  in  his  billet,  giving  me  my  orders  while  he  shaved 
a  couple  of  days’  fringe  off  his  face.  His  map,  spread  out 
on  the  table  between  us,  showed  Arras  like  an  octopus, 
stretching  out  its  long  road-tentacles  in  every  direction — 
to  Albert  and  Bapaume,  to  Doullens,  Frgvent  and  St.  Pol, 
to  Bethune,  Lens,  Douai  and  Cambrai.  Across  the  last- 
named  of  these  tentacles,  the  Arras-Cambrai  road,  a  series 
of  rough  blue-pencil  strokes  showed  how  our  line  had 
receded  day  by  day,  before  the  onslaught  of  the  Boche. 
The  Scarpe  River,  which  runs  through  the  northern 
suburb  of  Arras,  had  marked  the  northern  boundary  of 
his  push,  and  his  actual  gain  along  the  Arras-Cambrai 
road  did  not  exceed  four  miles.  But  it  was  hard  ground 
for  us  to  lose,  and  by  the  marks  on  the  adjutant’s  map 
Fritz  was  now  sitting  within  easy  field-gun  range  of  Arras. 
He  was  on  our  ten-yard  line,  and  in  possession  of  the  ball. 
One  more  substantial  gain  and  all  that  we  had  won  the 
preceding  year  would  be  sacrificed. 

The  piece  of  the  line  just  south  of  the  road,  which  it 
seemed  likely  the  Fourth  Battalion  would  take  over,  was 
called  the  Telegraph  Hill  sector,  after  the  ridge  upon  which 
our  defences  at  this  point  were  based.  A  century  ago 
Telegraph  Hill  had  served  as  one  of  a  chain  of  signal 
stations  which  linked  Paris  with  the  eastern  frontiers  of 
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France.  Until  the  invention  of  electric  telegraphy  these 
signal  posts,  equipped  with  tall  masts  and  semaphore 
arms,  had  been  the  last  word  in  rapid  communication,  and 
had  played  an  important  part  in  the  activities  both  of 
war  and  peace.  Far  swifter  than  the  swiftest  courier  could 
gallop,  trained  signalmen  had  spelled  out  code  messages 
that  leapt  from  hill  to  hill  until  they  reached  the  capital. 
It  had  been  worth  a  few  thousand  francs  to  an  enterprising 
broker  to  get  a  false  message  through  by  bribing  a  signal¬ 
man,  in  those  days.  But  electricity  came.  The  last 
trace  of  the  old  semaphore  had  disappeared  from  our 
Telegraph  Hill  long  before  1914;  but  the  old  name  persists 
on  the  French  maps,  and  our  own,  to  this  day. 

A  bright,  fresh  morning.  The  adjutant’s  chit  got  me 
a  horse  at  the  transport  lines,  and  I  was  soon  trotting 
towards  Arras.  A  sudden  shout  from  the  roadside: 

“Halloo!  Don’t  fall  off,  Mr.  Pedley.” 

I  turned  and  waved  to  ex-Corporal  Bentley  of  the 
Bantams,  who  made  one  of  a  group  of  gunners  at  the  door¬ 
way  of  a  Nisson  hut.  I  had  not  seen  him  since  our  chance 
encounter  at  Ablain  St.  Nazaire,  and  it  was  in  my  mind 
to  stop  and  enquire  for  Barland  and  Brookes,  but  there 
was  no  time.  I  was  proud  to  have  had  even  this  much  of 
an  audience,  for  an  infantry  subaltern  doesn’t  get  many 
chances  to  ride  along  a  road  on  a  horse,  with  a  mounted 
orderly  at  heel.  Our  mounts  did  not  lack  spirit,  and 
quickly  brought  us  into  Arras,  where  we  slowed  to  a  walk. 

There  are  places  in  the  world  that  are  holy  because  in 
the  long  unwinding  of  the  thread  of  time  no  human  foot 
has  trod  there,  and  they  have  never  had  any  part  in  the 
confused  stretch  and  strain  which  we,  more  than  the 
animals  and  the  plants,  cast  about  our  living.  And  there 
are  places  in  the  world  that  are  holy  because  for  centuries 
and  centuries  they  have  been  witnesses  of,  unconscious 
participants  in,  that  very  stretch  and  strain.  Arras  is 
one  of  these.  The  wanderer  through  the  crooked  streets 
of  Arras  may  set  his  foot  upon  soil  that  was  used  to  the 
goings  and  the  comings  of  man  when  Nero  was  emperor 
in  Rome,  and  for  centuries  before.  Arras  has  been  the 
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centre  of  a  diocese,  and  the  place  of  residence  of  a  bishop, 
since  the  fourth  century.  The  Netherlanders  have  pos¬ 
sessed  this  soil,  and  the  Austrians  and  the  Spanish  and  the 
French.  It  has  been  burned  over,  pillaged,  drenched  in 
blood,  times  without  number.  One  cannot  visit  Arras  at 
any  time  without  hearing  in  one’s  ears  the  call  of  the  past. 
And  how  much  more  that  morning  when  I  entered  her  for 
the  first  time,  to  find  an  Arras  in  the  very  clutch  of  disaster, 
deserted  by  her  people,  the  enemy  at  her  eastern  gate! 
Far  more  vividly  than  if  the  good  citizens  of  1918  had  been 
there,  stamping  with  their  talk,  their  dress,  their  manners, 
the  Anno  domini  MCMXVIII  on  everything  in  sight,  the 
past  seemed  to  arise  and  live  again,  and  there  was  no 
jarring  note.  The  civilians  had  been  ordered  to  evacuate 
a  day  or  so  before,  and  nearly  all  had  obeyed.  As  we  rode 
slowly  through  the  narrow,  curving  streets,  between  high 
walls  of  masonry,  it  was  only  at  long  intervals  that  the 
glimpse  of  a  face  from  behind  closed  shop-shutters  or  a 
fleeting  form  disappearing  around  a  corner,  told  us  that 
human  beings  still  lived  there.  Of  the  civilians  we  saw, 
most  were  women.  A  few  soldiers  were  to  be  seen,  but 
very  few;  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  city  was  emptiness. 
A  place  to  dream.  In  fancy  I  peopled  these  quaint  by¬ 
ways  with  characters  out  of  fiction  and  history.  I  saw  Jean 
Valjean  hurrying  to  the  court  house  to  surrender  himself, 
the  shade  of  the  young  lawyer  Robespierre  stepped  briskly 
along  beside  me,  and  at  the  ale-house  on  the  corner  I  could 
hear  the  voice  of  brother  Jerome  Coignard  spilling  spicy 
philosophies  into  the  ears  of  young  Jacques  Tournebroche. 

Imagine  a  great  city,  now  dead,  which  throbbed  as  late 
as  yesterday  with  life.  You  traverse  a  narrow,  circling  way, 
high  built  on  either  side  with  stately  fronts  of  stone  and 
brick.  The  clatter  of  the  horses’  feet  raises  echoes  which 
give  back  and  forth  a  dozen  times  and  die  away  to  nothing 
among  the  corners  of  the  walls.  Inside  the  windows,  in 
many  cases,  everything  is  left  as  it  was  when  the  panic- 
stricken  populace  (a  city  populace  and  less  stable  than  the 
peasantry)  fled  away  at  the  approach  of  the  guns.  The  little 
shop-signs  Tabac,  Coiffeur,  Boulanger,  invite  you  to  enter 
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and  buy;  but  the  doors  of  the  shops  are  fast  barred.  You 
pass  some  municipal  building,  court-house  perhaps,  or 
Maine,  its  stone  fagade  plastered  with  afllches  in  gaudy 
red  and  blue.  Church  and  theatre  alike  are  silent,  gloomy, 
mysterious.  Only  occasionally  do  you  remark  the  destruc¬ 
tive  work  of  a  shell  disclosing  the  inner  sacredness  of  a 
dwelling.  And  in  the  street  lie  the  bodies  of  some  horses, 
fresh  killed.  The  Y.M.C.A.  sign  at  the  mouth  of  an  abri 
is  a  familiar  note;  one  spot  at  least  in  Arras  had  not  been 
abandoned. 


“When  the  sea,  so  deep  and  wide, 

Is  frozen  at  Midsummer -tide, 

Then  all  upon  the  ice  you’ll  see 
The  Arras  men  their  town  shall  flee.” 

No  such  wonder  had  in  fact  taken  place  as  the  old 
catch  prophesied,  but  surely  greater  wonders  were  recorded 
daily  that  year,  wonders  undreamed  of  by  the  poet  who 
could  imagine  an  ocean  congealed  in  August.  The  wonder 
of  the  submarine  and  the  torpedo.  The  wonder  of  the 
blimp,  and  of  the  seaplane  and  of  the  Zeppelin. 

Through  Arras  at  last,  and  out  along  the  road  leading 
past  the  egg-shell  of  a  railway  station,  and  over  a  bridge 
somewhat  to  the  southeast.  I  noted  a  good  substantial 
block  of  red-brick  buildings  which  would  make  a  handy 
shelter  in  case  of  a  strafe,  and  after  passing  them  we  turned 
eastward  along  an  artillery  track  bearing  toward  the  line. 
As  we  emerged  upon  the  plain  I  marvelled  at  the  grey  iso¬ 
lation  of  it.  Our  way  led  along  a  plank  road,  inches  deep 
in  oozy  mud.  On  either  side  a  morass  of  shell-holes, 
fallen-in  trenches  and  dreary  waste.  Forward  and  to  our 
left  the  tortured  skeleton  of  the  Bois  des  Bceufs,  with  the 
wreck  of  some  huts  which  had  been  built  on  the  wreck  of  a 
village — Tilloy-lez-Mafflaines,  my  map  calls  it.  A  few 
trees  and  walls  to  our  right  front  showed  where  Beaurains 
had  clustered  around  her  cross-roads.  Farther  back  an 
aerodrome  lay  smashed,  abandoned.  In  front  of  us,  a 
slight  bulge  on  the  sky  line — Telegraph  Hill.  Not  the 
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smoke  of  a  fire,  not  a  dun  figure  moving;  a  landscape  of 
extinction. 

We  trotted  forward,  anxious  to  arrive  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  shelter  of  the  hill.  But  we  were  not  quick 
enough.  Through  the  still  morning  air  a  shell  whistled, 
and  with  the  explosion  a  column  of  smoke  and  mud  rose 
fifty  yards  away.  My  mount,  nervous  under  unfamiliar 
handling,  broke  into  a  canter.  I  held  her  to  the  mud  road, 
my  groom  following  and  shouting  something.  Another 
shell  burst,  nearer  this  time.  It  was  the  catastrophe,  for 
I  reined  the  shying  mare  and  down  she  went,  slithering  on 
her  side  in  the  mud.  I  was  coated  with  foul  mud  from 
head  to  foot  and  gobs  of  it  got  up  inside  the  sleeve  of  my 
coat  where  I  had  put  out  my  hand  to  break  my  fall.  Luckily 
I  had  fallen  clear  and  yet  retained  a  rein  and  when  the 
groom  came  up,  smiling  though  scared,  I  had  only  to  hand 
him  the  reins,  for  the  mare  had  quickly  found  her  feet. 
He  needed  no  instructions.  “Wait  for  me  by  that  brick 
wall,”  I  shouted  after  him,  and  when  the  soft  pounding  of 
the  horses’  hoofs  had  become  inaudible  I  resumed  my 
journey  on  foot,  a  caricature  moulded  in  mud,  the  only 
living  thing  upon  the  plain. 

The  target  gone,  the  shelling  soon  ceased.  I  had  walked 
perhaps  five  hundred  yards  when  I  came  to  trenches  on 
the  reverse  slope  of  the  hill  and  there,  meeting  an  officer, 
was  told  that  the  H.Q.  I  searched  for  was  off  to  the  right, 
behind  Beaurains.  This  information  satisfied  me  and 
with  the  prospect  of  a  good  walk  back  to  Faubourg  Ronville 
and  my  mount  I  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  making  the 
long  detour  to  Beaurains.  Time  has  a  habit  of  marching 
at  the  double  when  you  are  on  reconnaissance,  and  it  was 
noon  before  I  presented  myself,  all  muddy,  at  Colonel 
Nelles’  H.Q.  after  running  the  gauntlet  of  derision  along 
the  road. 

That  afternoon  I  ran  across  John  Gordon.  He  had 
bought  the  breeches  of  some  dead  officer  from  an  Imperial 
soldier  and  was  wondering  if  they  would  prove  unlucky. 

Next  morning  I  was  away  bright  and  early,  this  time 
on  foot  and  at  the  head  of  my  scouts.  More  detailed  in- 
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formation  had  been  received  and  I  was  to  call  at  brigade 
H.Q.,  which  had  been  established  southeast  of  Arras  on 
the  road  leading  towards  Beaurains.  Again  I  traversed 
the  silent  city  and  at  this  brigade  H.Q.  I  saw  and  spoke 
to  some  German  prisoners  who  were  resting  there  on  their 
journey  to  the  cage.  Then  we  broke  into  three  parties 
and  made  our  way  towards  Beaurains,  keeping  our  eyes 
peeled  for  the  H.Q.  which  was  our  destination.  There  was 
more  shelling  than  on  the  previous  morning,  and  one  of  the 
scouts  in  my  party — an  observer — groused  more  than  was 
necessary,  so  that  I  had  to  tell  him  off.  We  were  not 
immediately  successful  in  our  search  and  had  a  few  dis¬ 
quieting  moments  near  Beaurains  cross-roads  before  we 
located  the  battalion  H.Q.,  which  lay  in  a  large  natural 
declivity,  somewhat  square-shaped  and  marked  by  the 
debris  of  several  heavy  guns.  It  had  evidently  been  a 
battery-position  and  had  been  badly  smashed.  Dug  into 
the  side-wall  I  found  the  officers,  and  learned  from  them 
the  best  route  in,  and  the  approximate  location  of  their 
troops,  which  I  marked  on  my  map,  noting  other  details 
re  supply,  etc.,  in  a  note-book.  My  only  duty  then  was 
to  follow  the  indicated  route  homeward.  It  passed  south 
of  Arras,  through  the  village  of  Achicourt. 

Of  Dainville  I  have  only  the  mistiest  remembrance. 
Though  I  slept  there  two  or  three  nights  no  detail  of  my 
billet  has  remained  with  me.  There  was  a  church — I  see 
it  now  on  the  map — and  going  from  some  place  to  some 
place  else  you  went  around  it. 

And  one  day  I  paraded  my  scouts  in  the  rain  and  read 
them  (it  was  orders)  that  ludicrous  bombastic  sham- 
Napoleonic  message  of  Currie’s  done  in  the  most  approved 
op6ra-bouffe  style  in  which  he  told  the  troops  that  they 
were  the  saviours  of  civilization  and  prepared  their  minds 
for  slaughter:  “.  .  .  you  will  not  die  but  will  pass  into 
immortality,  and  your  mothers  will  be  proud  to  have  borne 
such  sons  ...”  Lord,  how  the  boys  laughed,  and 
sneered. 

“He  won’t  die,  not  likely!” 

"Bloody  old  bomb-proofer,  trust  him  for  a  safe  billet!” 
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“We’ll  fool  him,  eh?” 

Somebody  told  me  that  afternoon  that  John  Gordon 
was  not  going  into  the  line,  it  being  his  turn  in  the  com¬ 
pany  to  stay  out. 

Orders  came  through.  The  relief  was  to  take  place 
that  night.  My  scouts,  knowing  the  ground,  would  lead 
the  battalion  up  as  far  as  Beaurains.  There  was  rain,  and 
then,  as  the  hour  drew  nigh,  the  rain  became  a  drizzle  that 
quickly  petered  out.  I  waited  with  the  scouts  at  the 
appointed  place,  all  of  us  loaded  with  our  accoutrements. 
Past  us  came  C  company,  to  form  around  in  the  field  by 
the  road.  I  noticed  John  Gordon  in  his  usual  place  at 
the  head  of  No.  11  and  when  they  halted  I  went  across 
to  him. 

“Did  they  go  back  on  you,  John?  I  thought — ” 

“Oh,  I  know,”  he  said,  a  bit  more  serious  than  usual. 
“It  was  my  turn  to  stay  out,  all  right,  but  I  couldn’t  see  it. 
Up  to  now  it’s  been  just  trench  tours,  Jimmy.  This  looks 
like  the  real  thing.  If  Fritz  puts  on  a  big  attack  I  guess 
I’ve  got  as  much  right  as  anyone  to  be  in  on  it.”  He  had 
been  to  see  the  colonel  and  wangled  permission  to  go  in 
with  the  company.  “And  I’ve  got  that  poor  devil’s 
breeches  on,  too,”  he  added,  pointing  to  the  swanky 
Bedfords.  “I  hope  they  aren’t  too  unlucky.” 

“Look  there — an  omen!”  cried  Chapman,  who  joined  us. 

Across  the  sky  from  horizon  to  horizon  had  appeared 
the  most  beautiful  rainbow  I  had  ever  seen,  forming  an 
arch  over  the  road  we  were  to  follow.  The  clouds  had 
parted  just  at  sunset  and  nature  was  doing  her  best  to 
make  up  for  the  day’s  gloominess.  It  was  a  sight  to  see 
and  inspired  those  last  moments  with  John  before  I  left 
him  when  the  arrival  of  our  brass  band  warned  me  the 
moment  of  departure  drew  nigh.  I  had  told  him  he  was  a 
fool  not  to  stay  out  when  he  had  a  chance,  but  in  my  heart 
I  was  glad.  He  wanted  to  be  in  the  fun. 

With  a  blare  of  brass  and  drums  we  marched  off  along 
the  glistening  road,  into  the  rainbow.  After  the  first  few 
hundred  yards  the  music  stopped,  and  soon  there  was  no 
rainbow,  but  only  the  dim  quiet  light  of  evening  and  the 
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steady  tramp  of  the  battalion  behind  me.  The  march  was 
without  incident  except  for  a  traffic  jam  in  the  narrow 
Achicourt  street  where  we  met  some  empty  limbers  coming 
back.  At  a  cross-road  just  back  of  Beaurains  we  were 
taken  in  charge  by  guides  from  the  outgoing  battalion. 
Some  of  the  companies  would  have  to  pass  the  Beaurains 
cross-road;  mindful  of  the  morning’s  shelling,  which  had 
been  heavy  at  that  point,  I  advised  a  cut  across  the  open 
country.  But  I  was  over-ruled.  Arriving  opposite  the 
H.Q.  basin  I  fell  out  by  the  roadside  and  saw  the  companies 
taken  over  in  turn  by  the  guides.  One  by  one  the  familiar 
faces  of  the  officers  passed  me,  visible  for  a  moment,  and 
then  with  a  word  they  passed  on.  It  was  a  silent  night,  so 
still  that  an  air  of  foreboding  crept  over  us  and  I  was 
glad  when  the  rumbling  of  limbers  coming  up  told  me  the 
column  had  passed. 

The  limbers,  heavy  with  ammunition  and  stores  for 
H.Q.,  had  come  abreast  and  were  unloading  when  two 
heavy  detonations  rang  out  a  short  way  forward.  It  was 
now  too  dark  to  see  anything,  but  a  few  minutes  later  a 
straggling  file  of  men  came  down  the  road,  some  bandaged 
and  walking,  some  assisted,  one  of  them  carried  by  four 
men  in  a  greatcoat.  There  might  have  been  eight  or  nine, 
altogether.  Don  company,  some  one  said.  Two  shells 
had  got  them  while  in  column  of  route.  There  were  dead 
lying  on  the  road. 

As  the  limbers  unloaded  and  wheeled  about  the  wounded 
were  placed  in  them.  Then  we  sought  our  quarters. 
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A  PATH  wound  to  the  left  across  the  pit,  in  and  among 
the  heaps  of  ruin.  In  the  north  face  the  shelters 
were  set,  giving  on  a  shallow  trench.  The  best  of 
the  dugouts,  where  we  found  the  outgoing  colonel  and  his 
adjutant,  was  very  small,  and  cluttered  with  bunks  and 
tables.  It  had  good  head  cover  but  was  vulnerable  to 
enfilade  shelling  from  the  south-east,  as  was  also  the  case 
with  all  the  shelters  where  the  scouts,  signallers,  runners, 
cooks,  and  other  H.Q.  troops  were  housed.  While  we 
waited  for  the  signal  “Relief  complete”  to  come  in  over  the 
phone,  the  departing  officers  told  us  of  the  state  of  the  place 
when  they  had  taken  it  over  a  few  days  before.  It  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  occupied  by  an  English  heavy  battery,  and 
had  been  reduced  to  a  shambles  by  the  Boche  barrage. 
The  Imperials  had  lost  no  time  in  getting  out,  and  had 
left  the  bodies  of  two  dead  officers  in  one  of  the  shelters. 
This  was  considered  inexcusable.  The  bodies  had  been 
wrapped  for  burial  by  the  infantry-men  and  were  now 
outside.  We  agreed  to  have  them  carried  out  and  buried. 
The  dead  officers’  kits  had  been  left  behind,  too,  and  the 
infantry  O.C.  told  us  he  had  tried  to  arrange  to  have  them 
cared  for,  but  could  get  no  satisfaction  from  the  English 
H.Q. 

“So  if  you  need  any  stuff,  and  no  one  claims  the  kits 
within  a  few  days — ” 

Next  morning  I  saw  the  sewn  blankets  laid  out  beside 
the  trench,  each  the  repository  of  a  corpse.  That  night 
our  limbers  carried  them  away. 

Don  company  got  on  the  wire,  reporting  two  men  killed 
going  through  Beaurains — their  bodies  left  by  the  road. 
It  became  my  task  to  locate  them  and  I  found  the  two 
boys,  their  bodies  lacerated,  their  faces  blackish  and 
swollen,  not  far  from  the  cross-roads.  The  man  whom  I 
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had  seen  carried  in  a  greatcoat  did  not  survive  the  journey 
to  hospital. 

On  a  subsequent  errand  of  reconnaissance  to  the  for¬ 
ward  position  I  came  upon  the  bodies  of  eleven  men  of  the 
Second  Battalion,  all  in  Balaclava  caps,  lying  where  a 
shell-burst  had  struck  them  down.  Exposure  to  the  weather 
had  made  them  horrible,  and  I  hurried  by  the  spot.  Al¬ 
ready  I  was  beginning  to  wonder  if  this  trip  was  to  be  all  fun. 

The  whole  thing  was  a  curious  maze.  There  were  no 
recent  trenches  back  of  the  hill  itself  and  you  found  your 
way  by  signs — a  biscuit  tin  on  a  stick,  a  dead  horse,  a  heap 
of  manure.  Just  forward  of  our  H.Q.  shelters  there  were 
plenty  of  old  trenches  and  wire,  for  Beaurains  had  been 
No  Man’s  Land  in  the  far-away  days  of  the  spring  of  1917. 
Since  that  time  the  Boche  had  been  pushed  back  across 
Monchy  hill,  and  now,  by  his  big  offensive,  he  had  regained 
the  bulk  of  the  ground,  so  that  our  Battalion  H.Q.  lay 
where  our  old  front  line  had  been.  You  could  clearly  dis¬ 
cern  the  No  Man’s  Land  of  a  year  ago,  and  the  fire  trenches 
where  men  had  faced  men  across  the  narrow  wall  of  earth. 
These  trenches  and  the  tangle  of  old  wire  made  progress 
across  country  difficult,  so  that  we  usually  took  the  road 
up  through  Beaurains,  although  aware  of  its  dangers. 
To  get  to  the  front  line,  one  learned,  it  was  best  to  follow 
the  Neuville-Vitasse  road  to  a  point  well  forward,  where 
a  switch  line,  or  oblique  communication  trench,  was  under 
construction  leading  around  the  front  of  the  hill.  During 
our  tour  the  reserve  companies  worked  at  night  deepening 
this  trench.  I  used  the  switch  line  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  until  the  colonel  moved  battalion  H.Q.  forward 
to  a  position  near  the  crest  of  the  hill,  after  which  I  found 
other  routes  to  the  front.  It  was  not  a  nice  trench. 

In  our  little  H.Q.  shelter  we  found  a  modicum  of  com¬ 
fort.  The  colonel’s  couch  was  in  the  depth  of  the  recess. 
Paddy  Griffin  and  I  slept  on  blankets  on  the  floor.  The 
air  was  heavy  with  messages  from  brigade  asking  for 
information  which  had  to  be  dug  up,  for  no  one  knew 
whether  or  not  the  Boche  push  had  ended.  Any  day  might 
mean  an  attack,  our  defences  and  communications  were 
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none  too  good,  and  we  stood  in  front  of  Arras.  Arras  taken, 
Vimy  Ridge  might  be  turned,  and  the  work  of  the  preceding 
summer  entirely  undone. 

One  night  when  Paddy  and  1 1  were  sitting,  pipe  in  jowl, 
at  the  table — I  was  reading  a  letter  from  my  mother  at 
home,  and  the  colonel’s  heavy  breathing  told  us  he  slept 
— Paddy  made  a  slighting  remark  on  the  subject  of  the 
tobacco  I  was  smoking.  Baked  rope,  he  called  it.  I  had 
been  doubtful  myself  if  some  foreign  substance  had  got 
into  the  pipe  for  there  was  a  roughish  smell  in  the  place. 
So  I  dumped  out  the  bowl  and  refilled  it.  But  the  stench 
grew  worse,  and  Paddy  protested  again.  As  I  was  about 
to  make  some  smart  retort  the  colonel  woke  with  a  start, 
yelled  “Gas!”  and  grabbed  for  his  mask.  Hurriedly 
putting  on  my  own  I  made  my  way  outside  and  shouted  a 
warning,  which  was  repeated  up  and  down  the  little 
trench.  Through  the  eye-pieces  I  could  see  the  whole 
basin  milky-white,  the  vapour  moving  fog-like.  Shouts 
multiplied,  someone  beat  on  a  shell-case,  and  the  boys 
came  tumbling  out  of  their  rabbit-holes,  clutching  their 
masks.  No  casualties  were  reported  and  the  gas  cloud  soon 
lifted.  The  sentry,  it  turned  out,  had  been  posted  on  the 
high  ground  above  the  shelters  and  although  he  had  heard 
the  phut-phut  of  the  gas  shells  he  had  mistaken  them  for 
duds.  Being  too  high  up  he  had  smelt  no  chemical  and 
the  vapour  below  had  meant  nothing  to  him  in  the  absence 
of  odour.  (My  own  idea  is  that  he  was  asleep,  but  I  give 
his  explanation  for  what  it  is  worth;  he  got  away  with  it.) 

The  excitement  over,  we  returned  inside,  but  were  des¬ 
tined  to  have  little  rest  that  night.  Gas  volleys  came  in 
every  little  while  and  as  these  shelters  were  not  fitted  with 
gas-blankets,  it  was  risky  to  go  to  sleep  unmasked.  Few, 
if  any,  of  us  had  learned  the  knack  of  sleeping  with  the 
mask  fitted  on,  it  interfered  so  with  breathing.  It  was 
easier  to  keep  awake  than  to  endure  the  irritation  of  a  tight 
elastic  band  around  one’s  face,  the  steam  on  the  eye¬ 
pieces,  and  the  saliva-covered  mouthpiece.  Our  shell- 
case  gong  continued  to  give  the  alarm  at  intervals.  To¬ 
wards  morning  the  climax  came,  when  a  whizz-bang 
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crashed  into  our  little  trench  just  at  the  cook-house  en¬ 
trance,  a  few  yards  from  our  shelter. 

It  was  just  a  thud  and  a  crash,  and  the  candle  blown 
out — Paddy  and  I  crouching  in  the  dark,  not  sure  as  yet 
how  much  damage  had  been  done.  Then  a  sighing  and  a 
sobbing  came  from  the  trench  and  a  man  staggered  in, 
wailing  that  he  was  blinded.  I  got  my  arms  around  him 
and  soothed  him  as  much  as  I  could  (his  elbows  were  jabbing 
into  my  face,  for  he  had  buried  his  head  in  his  arms)  and 
Paddy  re-lit  the  candle.  Our  hero  was  not  badly  blinded 
for  he  recognized  the  first  gleam  of  candle-light;  it  was 
just  a  bad  scare.  He  had  been  standing  in  the  trench  a 
few  feet  from  the  burst.  His  rifle  lay  outside,  twisted  and 
ripped  to  the  semblance  of  a  corkscrew. 

Now  came  the  first  streak  of  grey  dawn  and  by  its  light 
the  wreck  of  our  cookery  looked  very  complete.  Already 
the  only  genuine  casualties — a  scout  and  the  cook’s  assistant 
— had  had  attention  from  the  stretcher-bearers,  and  wrere 
headed  for  the  M.O.’s  shelter  across  the  little  basin.  It 
was  to  laugh;  but  the  lone  shell-burst  showed  us  how 
insecure  was  our  position  in  case  Fritz  started  to  strafe  in 
earnest.  We  spent  most  of  next  day  moving  the  H.Q.  with 
all  its  equipment  to  a  safer  place  up  on  the  hill. 

The  battalion  was  holding  the  line  with  two  companies, 
C  and  Don,  in  front  line  and  the  other  two  in  support. 
A  company  was  on  the  right,  supporting  C;  B  company 
supported  Don  on  the  left.  We  were  the  right  flank  of 
the  division  and  linked  up  on  the  south  with  the  18th 
Battalion  of  the  Second  Division.  The  front  line  trench 
was  regular  in  plan,  deep  enough  and  generally  well-built, 
but  heavy  rains  had  flooded  it  and  drainage  had  not  as 
yet  been  managed.  It  was  a  plain  target,  too,  and  as 
it  was  hoped  to  save  men  by  concealment,  the  outposts 
were  strongly  held,  and  only  a  sentry  or  two  left  in  the 
main  trench,  the  front  line  troops  not  on  outpost  being 
kept  in  the  dugouts. 

It  was  the  right  outpost,  held  by  11  platoon,  C  company, 
that  gave  me  more  than  my  share  of  worry  and  trouble 
that  trip;  this  outpost  occupied  a  curving  piece  of  trench 
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that  ended  in  a  strong  barbed  wire  block.  The  company 
commander,  H.  G.  Morrow,  contended  that  this  trench 
was  a  hundred  yards  or  so  in  advance  of  the  foremost  troops 
of  the  18th  Battalion.  We  were  in  the  air,  he  said.  This 
was  denied  by  brigade,  who  insisted  that  the  18th  must 
have  outposts  on  a  line  with  ours;  and  the  question  was  in 
doubt  until  one  night  I  crossed  the  short  gap  overland 
between  the  units  and  found  their  outposts  exactly  in  line 
with  our  front  line,  our  outposts  lying  out  ahead  of  them, 
just  as  Morrow  had  contended.  This  much  proven,  the 
next  step  was  to  get  the  line  straightened  out.  It  was  a 
discouraging  job.  Of  course  the  18th  Battalion  officer  I 
saw  could  do  nothing  at  all.  I  didn’t  expect  him  to.  In 
order  to  get  action  I  had  to  convince  my  colonel  of  the 
discrepancy,  he  had  to  convince  brigade,  presumably  bri¬ 
gade  had  to  convince  division  and  division  the  Canadian 
Corps  before  a  message  could  be  properly  sent  down 
through  Second  Division,  Fourth  Brigade,  18th  Battalion, 
“X”  company,  and  No.  17  Platoon  for  that  unfortunate 
officer  to  get  his  outposts  up  on  the  line.  Nothing  had 
been  done  by  the  time  we  left  and  in  the  meantime  No.  11 
platoon  remained  discontentedly  in  the  air.  My  part  in 
this  comic  performance  was  rendered  the  more  ludicrous 
because  no  one  higher  in  the  scale  than  I  would  believe 
what  I  said,  or  take  any  stock  in  the  neat  map  I  drew  to 
demonstrate  the  situation.  Likewise  no  one  higher  up  than 
I  would  go  up  to  see  for  himself.  The  result  was  that  each 
day  a  message  came  from  higher  up  to  say  that  I,  and 
consequent^  Morrow,  must  be  off  the  mark.  Each  night 
I  was  sent  up  to  do  the  same  job  over  again  and  try  and 
prove  myself  wrong.  Needless  to  say  I  entered  whole¬ 
heartedly  into  the  contest. 

These  trips  to  the  line  were  not  all  beer  and  skittles,  as 
witness  the  night  I  visited  the  18th  Battalion.  With  my 
batman — it  must  have  been  Nugent —  I  went  up  through 
Beaurains  well  before  midnight.  We  followed  the  road  to 
the  switch  line,  then  cut  in  to  the  left.  The  trench  was 
crowded  with  A  company  men  who  were  engaged  in  deep¬ 
ening  it,  working  so  close  together  that  it  required  a  certain 
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amount  of  luck  to  get  through  without  the  discomfort  of 
a  pick-thrust  or  a  shovel-full  of  earth  in  the  face.  I  met 
several  of  the  company  officers  and  heard  their  tale  of  woe. 
The  relief,  it  seemed,  a  night  or  so  before  had  been  disas¬ 
trous.  Men  had  been  blown  down  dugouts,  blown  out  of 
dugouts,  blown  to  pieces,  in  fact  Tim  Baldwin  gave  me  a 
harrowing  picture  of  life  in  and  near  A  company  H.Q. 
Fortunately  the  trench  was  quiet  enough  as  Nugent  and  I 
meandered  along.  I  hoped  to  accomplish  a  good  night’s 
work  if  the  shelling  held  off,  and  by  morning  the  switch, 
a  necessary  communication,  would  be  deepened  to  a  point 
well  forward.  This  was  urgent,  for  at  places  as  you  ap¬ 
proached  the  front  it  was  not  more  than  knee-deep,  and  the 
forward  companies  were  isolated  from  dawn  to  dusk.  I  did 
not  propose  to  follow  the  switch  the  whole  way,  but  my 
idea  was  to  cut  across  the  open  at  a  spot  where  a  path  led 
direct  to  C  company  H.Q.  in  the  front  line.  I  had  taken 
this  route  on  one  or  two  occasions  with  a  guide  to  show 
me,  and  I  felt  no  doubt  as  to  my  ability  to  follow  it.  It 
was  only  perhaps  fifty  yards  long  and  cut  off  at  least  an 
hour  of  marching  through  mud  and  water. 

Shortly  after  passing  the  last  of  the  working  company 
I  came  upon  an  officer  halted  with  a  party  of  men  at  some 
shelters.  He  was  a  machine-gunner,  on  his  way  to  locate 
some  guns  up  front.  He  had  halted  his  party  on  account 
of  shelling  which  was  growing  noticeable  a  bit  forward  and 
on  my  arrival  he  discussed  plans  with  me.  I  told  him  my 
intention  of  going  a  little  further  up  and  then  cutting 
across  overland  but  advised  him  not  to  trust  his  squad  to 
my  guidance,  as  I  was  not  confident  enough  to  want  to 
take  responsibility  for  more  than  myself  and  Nugent. 
He  finally  decided  to  take  one  man  and  come  along, 
relieving  me  of  any  responsibility  for  his  safety.  It  would 
save  him  an  hour  in  the  trenches — if  it  was  too  dangerous, 
well,  he  would  take  the  chance.  And  so,  when  the  shelling 
lulled,  we  started  forward  again,  a  party  of  four — he  to 
locate  his  gun  position,  I  to  define  my  flank. 

We  had  just  got  nicely  into  the  shallow  piece  of  trench 
where  it  was  no  more  than  to  our  hips,  when  two  calamities 
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came,  close  upon  each  other.  It  began  to  rain,  and  Fritz 
recommenced  shelling.  Not  only  this,  but  machine-gun 
fire  came  whipping  across  the  trench,  causing  us  to  proceed 
mainly  on  hands  and  knees.  To  make  things  worse,  the 
trench  was  strongly  garrisoned  at  this  point  and  every  little 
shelter  that  had  been  scooped  out  of  the  side-wall  was 
occupied.  I  learned  one  invariable  constant  of  army 
relationship  that  night:  where  there  are  two  soldiers,  only 
one  shelter,  and  a  bad  strafe  on,  rank  doesn’t  count. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  we  were  in  for  a  bad  time. 
Chilled,  scared  and  filthy  wet,  we  swarmed  like  so  many 
rats  along  the  trench  floor.  The  shelling  and  the  machine 
gun  fire  multiplied.  Big  ones  crashed  in  before  us  and 
behind,  seemingly  ranged  on  our  trench.  My  morale 
began  to  slip.  Once  or  twice  we  crawled  by  a  corpse  and 
more  than  once  I  brushed  against  a  soldier  crouched  over 
a  wounded  comrade,  fumbling  for  the  first  field  dressing 
and  the  iodine.  None  of  the  trench  garrison  paid  any 
attention  to  us.  Such  of  them  as  noticed  us  at  all  probably 
thought  us  fools  for  staying  in  the  trench,  but,  really,  there 
was  no  alternative.  Scanty  though  the  shelter  afforded 
by  the  shallow  ditch,  at  any  rate  it  protected  us  against  the 
machine  guns.  None  of  us  had  been  hit  as  yet,  though  some 
big  crumps  had  landed  much  too  close.  It  got  to  the  point 
w'here  we  all  listened  for  those  likely  to  come  in  our  vici¬ 
nity,  and  on  hearing  the  whistle  of  one,  laid  flat.  After  a 
while  we  came  to  a  dead  stop.  Flat  on  our  bellies  in  the 
mud  we  waited  the  end  of  the  strafe.  Hearts  palpitating, 
expecting  dissolution  momentarily,  we  squeezed  close  to 
the  earth,  listening  to  the  crash  of  T.N.T.,  the  whine  of 
shrapnel  and  the  whistle  of  the  bullets,  while  the  rain  beat 
on  us  and  we  wished  we  were  home.  But  no  strafe  strafes 
forever.  When  the  allotted  time  was  up,  the  shelling  died 
away  and  we  found  our  little  party  badly  shaken  but  un¬ 
harmed.  We  hurried  on,  now  through  a  portion  of  un¬ 
garrisoned  trench,  to  the  jumping-off  place  for  the  short-cut. 

This  reached,  our  journey’s  end  was  near.  But  mishap 
pursued  us.  Hardly  had  we  climbed  out  of  the  shallow 
trench,  hardly  had  I  taken  five  paces  down  the  trail  (which 
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of  course  I  could  not  see  in  the  absolute  darkness,  but  was 
picking  my  way  along  it  more  by  instinct  than  anything 
else)  when  a  burst  of  machine-gun  fire  opened  on  us,  quite 
by  accident,  for  we  were  no  target  on  such  a  night.  Caught 
by  surprise,  with  my  nerves  already  on  edge,  I  began  to 
run.  My  steel  helmet  jolted  down  over  my  eyes,  and  by  the 
time  I  got  it  balanced  again  on  my  head  I  was  off  the  path 
and  floundering  into  an  old  waterlogged  shell-hole;  whither 
my  trusting  three  followed  soon  after.  We  were  rather 
glad  of  the  shell-hole  until  the  burst  of  fire  was  over,  and 
then  we  realized  that  we  were  lost. 

They  did  not  reproach  me.  What  would  be  the  use? 
For  three  hours,  without  a  murmur  from  any  one,  we 
flopped  out  of  one  shell-hole  into  another  without  the 
slightest  idea  of  direction,  hunting  for  a  dim  trail  which  we 
probably  crossed  and  re-crossed  a  dozen  times  without 
recognizing  it.  We  must  have  done  some  efficient  circling, 
for  no  matter  which  way  we  headed  we  always  got  back 
into  a  sort  of  pit  with  a  sandbag  wall  blocking  one  side  of 
it— probably  an  old  gun-position.  We  would  have  climbed 
that  sand-bag  wall  had  we  not  grown  quite  un-nerved,  and 
I  know  that  I,  for  one,  was  convinced  that  we  were  in  No 
Man’s  Land,  or  perhaps  behind  the  enemy  lines.  An  eter¬ 
nity  seemed  to  pass  while  we  slopped  around  in  this  pock¬ 
marked  wilderness  before  it  was  our  incredible  good  luck, 
near  morning,  to  come  to  berth  at  last  in  the  switch  line 
we  had  been  so  glad  to  leave.  But  if  there  were  no  re¬ 
proaches,  there  were  certainly  no  congratulations.  We 
were  all  weary  and  dispirited  enough  as  we  plodded  the 
slow  way  round  the  bend  and  down  the  flooded  front  line, 
walking  where  possible  on  the  fire-step,  till  we  reached 
Morrow’s  H.Q.  At  this  point  a  sandbag  wall  that  looked 
familiar  formed  the  rear  face  of  the  trench.  The  other  side 
of  that  w’all  was  the  abandoned  gun-pit,  the  continually 
recurring  gun-pit  of  our  wanderings.  We  cursed  that 
sandbag  wall. 

A  good  shot  of  rum  in  the  dugout  helped  matters  and 
then  I  left  my  machine-gunner  and  headed  across  the  gap 
to  the  18th.  This  exploit  presented  little  difficulty,  for 
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the  path  was  foot-worn  by  our  flying  patrols.  I  found  a 
Lewis-gun  post  and  soon  was  speaking  to  the  outpost 
officer,  who  was  surprised  to  learn  that  we  had  men  out 
forward.  He  promised  to  take  precautions  and  warn  his 
men  not  to  shoot  recklessly  to  the  left  forward  front,  and 
I  returned,  as  it  was  now  near  dawn,  to  make  the  long  trip 
home. 

Morrow  chatted  with  me  a  while,  then  a  guide  took  me 
and  Nugent  across  the  cut;  from  there  it  was  plain  sailing. 
Dawnlight  showed  the  marks  of  bombardment  on  the 
switch  line;  but  already  the  birds  that  fly  over  the  trenches 
were  singing  the  song  of  another  day,  and  soon,  with  the 
rising  of  the  huge  red  sun  across  the  Douai  plain,  the  alarms 
of  the  night  would  be  forgotten. 


On  the  morning  after  our  Beaurains  position  was  shelled 
the  colonel  made  tracks  for  a  set  of  dugouts  on  Telegraph 
Hill.  During  the  day  the  whole  H.Q.  was  moved  over. 
Just  where  these  dugouts  were,  I  do  not  know,  and  I  doubt 
if  the  man  lives  who  could  locate  that  spot  to-day.  Per¬ 
haps  they  were  built  on  the  very  site  of  that  ancient  sema¬ 
phore  telegraph,  with  its  six  great  wind-mill  arms,  which 
slowly  relayed  to  Paris  the  sorry  tale  of  Waterloo,  in  the 
far-off  summer  of  1814.  Like  the  dismantled  telegraph, 
the  dugouts  have  served  their  need  and  ceased  to  exist, 
leaving  no  trace  behind.  Perhaps  some  battalion  runner, 
endowed  with  that  uncanny  sense  of  direction  that  runners 
in  the  trenches  acquire,  could  find  his  way  to  the  spot, 
marking  it  by  tokens  invisible  to  the  eye  of  ordinary  man. 
Perhaps  some  adventurous  husbandman,  daring  to  make 
his  way  down  a  foul  entrance-chute  during  his  post-war 
ramblings,  has  found  far  below  earth  the  wisps  of  paper 
and  the  simple  candlesticks  made  from  bully  tins  that  show 
men  once  lived  there.  These  may  know.  Others  may 
have  known  once  and  forgotten.  For  most  of  us  there 
never  was  any  knowledge  of  the  location  of  H.Q.  except 
that  it  lay  somewhere  in  a  maze  of  un-nained,  unholy 
trenches  more  mysterious  in  their  windings  than  a  hundred 
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Hampton  Court  labyrinths  mixed  together.  Trenches 
which  came  back  in  circles  to  their  starting  point,  or  led 
blind,  or  petered  out  into  shallow  ditches;  trenches  battered 
and  be-deviled  in  every  way,  undrained,  disgusting  trenches; 
trenches  that  were  mouldy  and  that  stank.  Somehow  the 
runners  learned  the  way  up  to  the  front,  which  could  only 
be  negotiated  by  night  because  at  more  than  one  point  it 
was  necessary  to  go  overland.  There  was  no  system,  and 
we  trusted  utterly  to  these  sages,  rarely  venturing  twenty 
yards  from  the  dugout  entrance  without  one  of  them  to 
guide.  Sometimes  even  these  were  fooled — I  remember 
wandering  in  the  open  a  long  time  one  night  while  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  boys  with  the  red  brassard.  You  climbed  out 
of  the  trench  at  a  known  point  and  crawled  through  shell- 
holes  and  other  trenches  until  you  crossed  what  had  been 
a  second-class,  or  mud  road  in  civilian  days.  Then,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  right  down  the  next  ditch  beyond  the  road  you 
would  come  to  a  big  shell-hole,  and  from  it,  taking  direction 
from  a  tin  can  on  a  stick,  you  could  reach  the  front  trench 
by  a  short  bound  overland.  We  must  have  missed  the 
road,  or  the  ditch,  or  the  tin  can. 

Our  dugout  was  more  pretentious  than  the  one  we  had 
vacated  back  at  Beaurains,  but  nothing  to  be  proud  about. 
I  remember  it  as  a  long  alley  with  little  alcoves,  or  bulges,  in 
the  earth  wall,  where  the  various  departments  (to  use  a 
dignified  nomenclature)  carried  on.  Sergeant  Manly  and 
Corporal  Wallace  had  one  of  these  where  they  prepared 
under  Paddy  Griffin's  direction  the  incessant  messages  to 
the  front  line  and  the  padded  reports  for  the  edification  of 
brigade.  The  colonel  had  an  alcove  to  himself  and  a  table 
to  sit  at.  An  odour  of  bacon-grease  gave  a  certain  tone  to 
the  establishment,  and  there  was  a  profusion  of  rum — a 
real  mercy  in  such  a  hole. 

I  was  on  my  permanent  job  of  locating  the  right  flank. 
A  chap  named  Gordon  had  come  up  to  us  on  liaison  duty 
from  the  artillery  and  he  used  to  gaff  me  quite  a  bit  about 
the  unpleasant  jobs  I  had  to  do  while  he,  staying  quietly 
close  to  H.Q.,  was  supposed  in  his  battery  to  be  enduring 
torments.  There  was  an  element  of  subtle  flattery  about 
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this.  One  felt  that  the  gunners  had,  after  all,  in  their 
hearts  a  healthy  respect  for  us  infantry-men.  My  observa¬ 
tions  could  best  be  carried  out  just  at  dawn,  so  I  used  to 
leave  H.Q.  with  a  runner  guide  about  two  or  three  o’clock 
and  get  back  again  in  the  first  morning  light.  Don  com¬ 
pany  did  not  get  much  attention  from  me,  but  it  was  through 
them  that  I  had  a  flare-up  with  my  sergeant,  McNair. 

We  were  sending  a  couple  of  scouts  to  each  front-line 
company  every  night  to  help  them  on  their  patrols.  Don 
company,  with  Stagg  in  command,  was  always  quite 
hostile  to  B.H.Q.  in  any  form,  and  to  the  scouts  in  parti¬ 
cular.  Stagg  had  a  habit  of  sticking  our  scouts  in  the  rear 
of  the  patrol  just  to  show  how  little  he  thought  of  them. 
He  used  to  say  he  would  rather  send  out  the  greenest  man 
in  the  company  than  the  whole  scout  section  if  there  was 
any  work  or  danger  in  the  wind.  This  was  laying  it  on  a 
bit  thick,  but  of  a  truth  the  scouts  were  not  highly  thought 
of  up  forward,  a  state  of  things  which  it  was  my  ambition 
to  set  right.  I  was  short  of  N.C.O.’s  on  this  trip,  for  I 
had  left  Lance-Corporal  Keane  out  of  the  line,  considering 
him  long  due  for  a  rest.  That  left  only  one  N.C.O., 
Perks,  in  the  patrol  section.  Poor  Perks  had  enough  to  do, 
what  with  the  horrid  mucky  trips  to  and  from  the  line,  the 
rain  and  the  mud,  the  difficult  nature  of  the  front  itself, 
and  the  unsympathetic  reception  he  usually  got,  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  left  company.  I  decided  to  send  Sergeant 
McNair  up;  it  was  when  I  spoke  to  him  about  this  that  he 
informed  me  he  had  never  done  a  patrol.  I  was  dum- 
founded.  I  told  him  he  couldn’t  be  too  quick  about  learn¬ 
ing  the  patrol  game  if  he  wanted  to  stick  where  he  was.  I 
let  him  know  what  I  thought  of  a  scout  sergeant  who  could 
make  such  an  admission.  Hut  to  my  surprise  he  justified 
himself,  took  the  line  that  he  was  a  skilled  observer  and  too 
valuable  to  risk,  and  held  out  against  me,  even  saying  that 
if  I  ordered  him  on  patrol  he  would  appeal  to  the  colonel. 
That  made  me  mad  and  I  saw  to  it  that  he  started  for  the 
front  at  once  with  instructions  to  go  out  with  Don  company 
patrol.  His  report  came  in  due  course — a  quiet  patrol,  no 
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enemy  encountered.  I  congratulated  myself  on  having 
caused  the  redemption  of  old  McNair. 

Weeks  afterwards  I  heard  that  he  had  never  gone  out 
with  the  patrol  at  all  but  had  skulked,  along  with  the  two 
scouts  he  had  taken  with  him,  in  the  front  line  all  night. 
Don  company  officers  told  me  the  story. 

“We  didn’t  want  the  old  leadswinger  out  there  with  us,  so 
we  ignored  him,  and  he  was  tickled  to  death  to  stay  behind.” 

I  think  it  was  the  night  of  the  McNair  coup  that  Gordon 
Shaw  did  his  first  patrol.  The  tale  was  recounted  many 
times  afterwards  by  Gord  himself  and  by  Bill  Ostic,  who 
was  in  charge — Gordon  being  in  the  r61e  of  protege.  Bill 
Amsden  was  in  command  of  the  outpost  platoon,  and 
Ostic,  with  Shaw  and  a  band  of  trusties,  were  sloshing 
along  on  their  bellies  in  the  middle  of  No  Man’s  Land 
when  there  was  a  burst  of  shell-fire  or  pineapples  nearby. 
Ostic  had  commanded  silence  for  some  reason  (I  think  he 
figured  they  were  quite  close  to  a  Fritz  post)  and  on  Gord 
Shaw  wriggling  a  bit,  the  veteran  remonstrated.  “Keep 
still,”  he  whispered.  Gord  lay  quiet  a  minute  and  then 
began  to  wriggle  and  twist  again.  “Be  quiet,  can’t  you,” 
commanded  Bill. 

“For  God’s  sake  take  this  thing  off  my  back!”  whis¬ 
pered  Gord  in  a  voice  of  agony,  and  continued  to  writhe 
and  twist. 

Bill  felt  along  Shaw’s  back  and  his  hand  came  upon  a 
big  flat  piece  of  hot  metal  quietly  burning  in  through  the 
tunic.  He  flipped  it  off.  It  was  quite  large,  perhaps  a 
shell-base,  though  how  so  heavy  a  thing  could  have  fallen 
on  a  man’s  back  without  hurting  him,  Lord  only  knows. 
We  used  to  laugh  afterwards  at  the  thought  of  poor  fat 
Shaw,  out  on  his  first  patrol  and  all  filled  with  the  import¬ 
ance  of  it,  trying  to  lie  quiet  in  the  mud  with  a  hot  iron 
lying  like  the  heavy  hand  of  remorse  upon  his  reins. 

Bill  had  another  story  of  that  night — of  a  voice  they 
heard  repeatedly  from  the  German  lines,  evidently  a  soldier, 
lost,  calling  to  his  pal — “A-bee,  A-bee!”  To  relish  it  as  I 
did  you  would  have  to  hear  the  recital  from  Bill’s  own  lips; 
and  they  are  silent  forever. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


BITTERNESS 

JUST  IN  that  darkest  hour  when  dawn  is  near  I  came 
one  morning  into  the  right  outpost  and  met  John 
Gordon,  as  I  had  planned  to  do.  He  had  a  little 
dugout,  and  a  tot  of  rum  and  a  parcel  from  home  to  share 
with  me.  Then  we  emerged  into  the  trench  again  and 
started  on  a  round  of  the  position,  which  was  crescent¬ 
shaped  and  ended  to  southward  at  a  place  where  a  barri¬ 
cade  of  tangled  wire  blocked  the  trench,  at  the  point  where 
John  should  have  been  in  touch  with  the  battalion  on  the 
right.  There  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard.  In  order  better 
to  bolster  up  my  end  of  the  eternal  and  fantastic  argument 
with  the  staff  captain,  I  wanted  to  locate  a  vestigial  road 
shown  on  my  map  and  which  I  calculated  must  pass  a  few 
yards  beyond  the  outpost.  After  warning  the  boys  in  the 
trench,  we  scaled  the  meagre  parapet  and  slipped  forward, 
cautiously  at  first  and  then  with  less  care  (for  the  effect  of 
getting  out  of  a  trench  is  always  to  dim  a  man’s  discretion). 
We  found  the  road  all  right  and  wralked  down  it  a  little 
way,  edging  towards  Fritz,  but  not  too  far,  for  we  had  little 
idea  how  close  his  posts  came.  John,  indeed,  thought 
there  might  be  three  hundred  yards  between  the  outpost 
lines,  and  said  so. 

“This  brigade  crabbing  is  the  pure  bunk,”  was  his 
opinion.  “Fritz  isn’t  near  here  and  the  last  thing  in  the 
world  he  wants  is  to  attack.  Anyway,  he  doesn’t  know 
where  we  are.  We  have  no  wire  out  and  we  don’t  send  up 
any  flares.  We’ve  got  him  guessing,  I  tell  you,  Jimmy, 
and  this  is  a  jake  place  to  be.  No  shelling,  no  minnies — a 
real  holiday.” 

We  stood  on  the  road  a  bit,  listening.  On  our  return  I 
noticed  a  communication  trench  leading  towards  Fritz’s 
lines,  which  opened  from  the  outpost.  By  this  time  there 
was  a  little  light.  A  couple  of  wire  apron  barricades  stood 
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at  the  junction  and  you  could  see  through  the  strands  of 
barbed  wire  as  far  as  the  first  bend  in  the  trench,  about 
twenty  feet  along. 

“We  patrol  down  there  every  night,”  John  explained. 
“It’s  clear  beyond  this  bit  of  wire.  Morrow  wants  to  put 
a  block  in  about  thirty  or  forty  yards  outside  but  H.Q. 
won’t  let  him.  They  say  it  would  be  a  give-away  to  Fritz. 
In  about  half  an  hour  I’ll  shoot  along  a  hundred  yards  or  so 
to  see  that  everything  is  clear — might  catch  Fritz  some 
morning  if  he’s  nervy  enough  to  send  a  patrol  over.” 

Daylight  was  upon  us  already  and  I  scuttled  back  like 
a  rat  over  the  hill  to  my  hole.  Next  night  I  went  up  again 
but  John  was  back  at  company  H.Q.  in  the  front  line.  He 
was  only  on  duty  alternate  nights.  I  sat  in  the  dugout 
talking  to  Morrow  and  John  woke  up  for  a  moment.  He 
had  been  sleeping  on  the  floor,  rolled  in  a  blanket,  his 
Balaclava  cap  drawn  down  around  his  face. 

“Hello,  Jimmy,”  he  drawled,  and  faded  to  sleep  again. 

Next  day  the  colonel  had  a  new  stunt  for  me.  The 
question  had  arisen  once  again  whether  I  was  right  in  my 
estimate  of  the  distance  the  outpost  line  lay  in  front  of 
the  front  line.  I  was  satisfied  in  my  own  mind — the 
finding  of  the  little  road  just  where  I  had  expected  it  in 
front  of  the  outpost  line,  had  dispelled  my  last  doubt — 
but  brigade  was  still  fumbling  with  the  idea,  and  Colonel 
Nelles  thought  it  best  that  I  should  pace  the  ground  over¬ 
land  from  front  line  to  outpost  at  some  established  point, 
just  to  verify  the  distance.  It  was  an  order;  being  a  sol¬ 
dier  I  set  out  to  make  a  bluff  at  doing  it.  Nugent  was  with 
me  that  morning — April  4th,  the  morning  that  taught  me 
about  war. 

We  had  picked  our  spot  in  the  front  line  and  I  was  about 
to  climb  the  parapet  and  commence  my  short  journey,  one 
hundred  yards  at  most.  If  all  went  well  I  would  find 
Nugent  waiting  for  me  by  the  time  I  got  to  the  outpost — 
he  was  to  slip  out  by  the  trench  while  I  did  the  overland 
stunt.  Ticklish  work,  I  reflected,  for  we  were  a  bit  late; 
already  a  streak  of  grey  had  appeared  in  the  eastern  sky. 
I  vaulted  up  on  the  parapet  and  scrambled  to  my  feet.  A 
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couple  of  steps  further  I  was  halted  by  a  stout  wire  barrier. 
Then  and  there  I  began  to  hedge.  In  almost  complete 
darkness  I  could  not  hope  to  pace  across  a  barricaded 
patch  of  ground,  and  yet  have  any  reasonable  idea  of  the 
number  of  full  paces  taken.  If  there  were  only  one  wire 
fence  it  would  be  bad  enough,  but  there  might  turn  out  to 
be  half  a  dozen,  for  this  area  had  lain  well  behind  the  lines 
a  week  or  so  ago,  and  was  in  all  likelihood  strongly  fortified. 
What  if  I  were  caught  out  there  when  the  sun  rose,  with 
rows  of  wire  on  either  side  between  me  and  safety.  I 
hesitated. 

Two  rifle-shots  rang  out.  Close  in  front.  Aimed  my 
way,  I  thought.  There  is  a  curious  sixth  sense  that  tells 
you  when  the  fire  is  turned  in  your  direction.  Heavy  ex¬ 
plosions  followed,  the  crashing  of  Mills  bombs  detonating. 
Hurriedly  I  dropped  back  into  the  trench,  where  Nugent 
still  was  lounging. 

“To  hell  with  that  funny  idea,”  I  said  to  myself.  “I 
have  no  ambition  to  be  strung  on  the  wire  just  to  amuse 
brigade.” 

I  decided  to  head  for  the  outpost  by  way  of  the  trench, 
and  report  that  I  had  crossed  overland  in  the  dark  but  that 
the  wire  had  prevented  my  making  an  accurate  count  of 
paces.  Inwardly  damning  brigade  and  all  malignant 
brass-hats  I  struck  along.  It  would  be  good  to  get  out  to 
John  Gordon’s  outpost  again  and  have  a  conversational 
quarter-hour  with  the  old  boy  himself,  when  I  could  get  a 
lot  of  hate  off  my  chest.  Already,  in  imagination  I  was 
sitting  in  the  little  dugout  with  John  and  we  were  drinking 
confusion  to  all  staff-officers. 

I  almost  bumped  into  Sergeant  Nutter,  who  came 
hurrying  down  the  trench.  He  stopped  and  grinned  in  a 
constrained  manner. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “your  pal’s  gone  now,  Mr.  Pedley.” 

“What!”  I  said. 

“Mr.  Gordon.  He’s  killed,  Didn’t  you  hear  the  shots 
a  moment  ago?  He’s  lying  at  the  bend,  just  where  the 
sap  cuts  out.” 
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I  didn’t  grasp  it  at  first,  so  bluntly  Nutter  said  the 
thing.  But  in  another  moment,  as  I  hurried  on,  I  came 
upon  the  sight  that  made  everything  I  saw  for  months  and 
years  afterwards  seem  different.  John  was  lying  where 
he  had  fallen,  partly  in  the  wire  of  the  gap.  His  big  body 
lay  asprawl,  the  arms  stretched  to  either  side;  his  face 
was  turned  askew  and  blood  flowed  from  his  neck.  Three 
or  four  paces  away,  in  a  sort  of  post  with  a  fire-step,  a 
little  group  of  soldiers  stood  at  the  alert  with  bombs  in 
their  hands.  Another  soldier,  whom  I  recognized  as  John’s 
batman,  crouched  in  the  trench  pressing  a  wound  in  his 
arm,  and  half-crying. 

I  knelt  down  and  lifted  John’s  head  into  my  arms. 
The  eyes  were  open,  but  glazed,  and  there  was  no  response 
in  them  when  I  called  him  over  and  over  by  name.  As  I 
watched,  still  speaking  to  him,  the  colour  that  was  in  his 
cheeks  faded  out  more  and  more.  He  was  indeed  gone, 
gone  past  power  of  mine  to  recall  him. 

A  rough  hand  on  my  arm,  Sergeant  Mackay’s  rough 
burr  in  my  ear: 

“Get  him  back  out  of  there  for  God’s  sake  and  get 
yourself  into  shelter,  or  there’ll  be  two  of  you  to  be  carried 
out!” 

He  took  John’s  feet,  and  when  I  had  disengaged  a 
gloved  hand  from  the  wire  we  carried  the  body  a  few 
yards  and  laid  it  in  the  trench.  As  I  composed  the  hands 
across  the  breast,  I  noticed  that  he  had  been  shot  through 
the  stomach  as  well  as  the  neck.  I  took  off  his  wrists  a 
watch  and  a  silver  identification  disk  and  gave  them  to  his 
batman  to  carry  down  the  line,  for  the  soldier’s  wounded 
arm  meant  a  trip  to  hospital  for  him.  At  the  post  they 
told  me  the  story  of  the  thing — a  simple  enough  tale. 

John  had  been  just  about  to  commence  his  morning 
jaunt  down  the  sap  and  had  put  a  foot  in  the  wire,  when 
his  batman,  who  always  accompanied  him,  noticed  that 
they  had  no  bombs. 

“All  right — get  me  a  couple,”  John  had  said,  and  stood 
holding  up  a  strand  of  wire  to  stoop  under.  His  last  words, 
for  two  shots  rang  out  and  he  dropped.  The  men  at  the 
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post  had  thrown  bombs,  and  John’s  assailants  had  answered, 
wounding  the  batman.  They  must  have  been  up  close, 
then. 

Once  more  I  knelt  beside  my  friend,  and  removed  from 
his  face  the  ground  sheet  some  one  had  placed  there,  to 
look  at  him  for  the  last  time.  Then,  quieting  the  wounded 
batman,  who  had  started  to  babble  hysterically,  I  passed 
along  the  trench;  where  I  got  to  I  do  not  rightly  know,  for 
my  mind  was  a  daze;  but  I  lost  my  oil  compass  somewhere 
in  a  ditch  out  beyond  the  outposts,  and  returned  from 
this  aimless  excursion  just  beginning  to  realize  how  empty 
the  world  had  become.  On  the  way  to  the  front  line  I 
met  Morrow  hurrying  forward.  We  spoke  a  few  words 
and  he  passed  on.  Then  Chappie  passed  me,  hurrying 
too — there  were  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  in  mine,  and  we 
could  not  speak,  only  clasped  hands  for  a  moment  before 
we  went  our  way. 

My  road  back  led  past  A  company  dugout,  and  I  went 
in  to  tell  Don  Gibson,  who  had  been  Gordon’s  closest 
friend.  St.  George  Clarke  and  three  or  four  more  officers 
were  there,  all  sleeping.  I  woke  them  up  and  gave  my 
message.  But  they  must  have  been  dog-tired.  Even 
Gibby  only  said  /‘John  done  in?  That’s  awful!”  and  then 
went  back  to  sleep.  I  left  them  and  proceeded  to  H.Q., 
where  it  seemed  that  day  would  never  come,  and  that  once 
come  it  never  would  pass. 

Gossip  from  the  front  reported  a  few  hours  later  that 
a  small  party  sent  down  the  trench  to  reconnoitre  had  found 
two  sawed-off  Mauser  rifles  and  two  cloth  caps  just  beyond 
the  first  bend.  There  were  plenty  of  footprints  there,  as 
if  the  Germans  had  waited  a  long  while.  And  the  trail 
that  led  towards  the  Boche  lines  was  spotted  with  blood. 

It  was  a  bitter  day  for  me.  I  sat  and  lay  about  the 
dugout  as  useless  as  a  rundown  storage  battery,  moping, 
remembering,  a  mist  of  tears  constantly  before  my  eyes. 
At  the  end  I  was  half-crazy.  It  was  not  a  madness  that 
recurred  at  intervals.  There  was  no  let-up.  Every  piece 
of  my  clothing  and  equipment,  every  tone  of  every  voice 
I  heard,  reminded  me  in  some  way  of  John,  and  this  not 
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only  for  one  day — it  was  months  before  I  could  hear  a 
snatch  of  the  old  familiar  songs  without  a  catch  in  my 
throat.  But  it  was  worse  at  first.  Particularly  annoying 
was  the  calm  drawl  of  Gordon,  the  artilleryman,  on  hear¬ 
ing  the  news. 

“So  my  namesake’s  potted,  eh?  Mighty  bad  luck.  I 
ought  to  have  better  luck  with  my  parcels  now.”  He 
was  in  the  Fourth  Battery,  C.F.A.,  and  I  think  John  had 
received  some  of  his  things  by  mistake. 

When  I  could  not  stand  it  any  more  in  the  dugout,  I 
climbed  wearily  into  the  trench,  where  it  was  raining  hard, 
and  stood  up  on  the  fire-step  beside  the  gas  sentry.  Fritz 
was  throwing  big  stuff,  methodically  as  ever,  that  roared 
through  the  air  and  fell  into  the  mud  with  a  little  sob  and 
muffled  explosion  some  distance  to  the  right.  Four  or 
five  came  over,  and  then  we  were  aware  that  the  battery 
had  changed  its  aim  so  that  the  shells  were  falling  much 
closer.  Four-point-ones  I  suppose  they  were.  They 
exploded  in  the  mud  without  much  noise,  but  threw  up 
tremendous  heaves  of  earth. 

“Too  hot  for  me,”  said  Dad  Lyon — he  had  joined  us  on 
the  fire-step.  lie  sauntered  away  to  the  left.  But  I  stayed 
on  beside  the  hard-faced  sentry,  who  had  no  choice.  I  did 
not  want  to  live.  The  thought  of  death  by  one  of  those 
quick  shells  gripped  me,  and  I  waited  for  Fritz  to  swing  the 
gun  once  again.  But  the  shelling  stopped,  and  I  stumbled 
back  into  the  dugout  without  a  word,  wet  through  and 
disgusted,  feeling  that  I  had  been  cheated. 

Late  at  night  Paddy  and  I  sat  together,  elbows  tabled, 
chin  on  hand,  utterly  fed  up.  A  water-bottle  of  rum 
before  us  and  tin  mugs.  We  were  very  drunk.  Once  in  a 
while  we  sang — now  a  hymn,  now  a  soldier’s  catch.  And 
we  leered  at  one  another  over  the  rum  and  declared  that 
soldiering  was  a  hell  of  a  business.  By  and  by  Paddy 
stood  up,  serious  as  could  be. 

“We  can’t  stick  here  all  night,  Pedley,”  he  said,  “Must 
go  round  the  line.  Visit  the  companies.  No  hiding  in 
the  dugout!” 

He  started  to  buckle  on  his  trench-coat  and  mask. 
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This  was  a  new  line  for  Paddy  to  take,  for  I  knew  he  had 
not  been  forward  of  H.Q.  since  we  came  into  the  position, 
but  I  followed  him  without  question.  It  meant  something 
to  do,  and  anything  was  better  than  sitting  in  that  hole 
keening  for  poor  John.  He  asked  me  if  I  knew  the  way 
to  the  front  and  I  lied  that  I  did,  not  caring  much  where 
we  might  end  up.  Out  into  the  trench  we  lurched  and 
started  towards  Don  company.  It  was  raining,  had  been 
raining  all  day,  and  the  trench  bottom  was  a  mud-bog. 
However,  with  drunkard’s  luck  we  kept  our  feet  and  would 
no  doubt  have  succeeded  in  losing  ourselves  completely 
had  we  not  come  up  to  the  tail  end  of  a  ration-party  going 
in  the  same  direction.  In  the  narrow  trench  we  made  no 
attempt  to  pass,  but  tagged  on  behind,  adding  our  curses 
to  those  of  the  laden  men  as  they  stumbled  along  in  the 
wire.  Our  trench-coats  were  soon  soaked  to  penetration 
point,  and  the  skirts  of  them  which  kept  dipping  into  the 
mud  wrapped  themselves  around  our  legs  as  if  they  were 
the  tentacles  of  octopi,  adhering  by  suction.  There  was  a 
squelching  of  water  in  our  boots  at  every  step. 

The  man  in  front  of  me,  the  rear  man  of  the  ration- 
party,  fell  down.  As  he  fell  he  strained  to  keep  his  load, 
two  petrol-tins  of  water,  clear  of  the  mud.  He  was  success¬ 
ful;  but  the  effort  took  his  last  bit  of  energy.  I  tried  to 
get  him  on  his  feet,  but  it  was  no  use.  He  was  done  in. 
While  I  worked  with  him  Paddy  passed  by  me  to  keep 
touch,  and  as  soon  as  I  decided  that  the  man  was  not  hurt, 
but  merely  fagged  out,  I  took  his  petrol-tins  and  hurried 
along  after,  leaving  the  exhausted  man  sitting  in  the  mud. 
I  had  gone  hardly  twenty  paces  when  I  tripped  over 
another  man  and  the  weight  of  the  tins  made  my  arms  ache 
in  trying  to  keep  my  balance.  When  I  caught  up  with 
the  party,  Paddy  was  carrying  a  load  of  bully-beef  in  a 
sandbag  slung  across  his  shoulder.  We  had  been  nicely 
roped  in. 

Officers  have  a  trick  of  saying  that  the  men  enjoy  the 
easy  end  of  it  in  a  battalion.  I  talk  that  way  myself 
sometimes.  You  justify  your  possession  of  a  batman, 
your  softer  bed  and  bigger  slice  of  bread,  your  more  fre- 
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quent  leave  and  the  greater  consideration  shown  you  in 
the  matter  of  minor  delinquencies,  by  balancing  against 
these  advantages  the  greater  responsibility  you  assume, 
and  the  strain  under  which  you  work.  Many  a  time  in 
the  war  I  thought  I  would  gladly  have  changed  places 
with  any  private  in  my  platoon.  But  one  must  not  forget, 
at  the  same  time,  the  merciless  rigour  of  the  tasks  which 
the  men  are  now  and  then  called  upon  to  perform  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  trench  life.  For  an  hour  that  night 
Paddy  and  I  were  ration-men.  I  never  did  the  job  before 
and  never  since.  I  don’t  want  to.  Before  I  had  carried 
the  tins  a  hundred  yards  the  metal  handles  had  worn  my 
hands  so  that  they  were  just  a  pair  of  numb,  crooked 
obdurate  hooks  pulling  downward  on  my  tired  arms  and 
shoulders.  Of  course  conditions  here  were  unusually  trying. 
Time  and  again  I  fell  to  my  knees,  more  than  once  I  side¬ 
slipped  down  some  entrance  to  an  abandoned  dugout. 
There  were  holes  and  knobs  in  the  trench  bottom,  and 
clammy  wires  striking  you  in  the  face  or  legs;  and  places 
where  you  had  to  climb  right  out  of  the  trench — difficulties 
which  would  not  be  found  in  a  properly  built  system. 
Two  more  men  gave  in  along  the  way  and  were  left  to  find 
their  way  forward  as  best  they  might.  We  others  stumbled 
on  in  the  dark  and  the  rain  till  finally,  sore  all  over,  we  arrived 
at  some  kind  of  rendezvous  where  we  put  down  our  load. 
The  man  who  took  them  did  not  notice  in  the  darkness 
that  Paddy  and  I  wrere  other  than  ordinary  company  men. 
Having  got  quit  of  the  ration,  we  hunted  out  the  Don 
company  dugout,  entered,  and  deposited  our  filthy  selves 
on  the  bunks. 

Don  company  had  a  roomier  dugout  than  battalion, 
but  it  was  ill-drained.  There  was  about  six  inches  of  water 
everywhere,  and  the  occupants  swung  themselves  around 
from  bunk  to  bunk  like  squirrels  in  a  maple  grove.  They 
were  a  cheery  bunch  of  grousers.  Paddy  and  I  had  a 
drink,  gossiped  awhile,  and  went  on  our  way. 

Next,  to  C  company,  an  easy  walk  along  the  fire-step 
of  the  well-constructed  front  line  trench.  We  found  that 
Ted  Gordon  had  come  up  already  to  replace  John,  but 
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other  than  that  nothing  was  said.  Chappy  and  Morrow 
were  conspiring  darkly  in  a  corner,  and  one  gathered  that  a 
coup  was  being  planned.  I  wanted  to  take  part  in  it,  but 
my  rum-built  courage  was  not  strong  enough.  I  did  not 
volunteer.  Had  I  had  a  chicken’s  pluck  that  night  I 
might  have  had  a  share  in  the  most  glorious  adventure  of 
my  period  with  the  battalion.  For  next  morning  Chappie, 
covered  from  a  point  in  No  Man’s  Land  by  Morrow’s  rifle, 
and  himself  brandishing  a  revolver,  rushed  across  to  a  Boche 
outpost  where  he  found  four  men  sitting  together;  he 
killed  two  before  the  others  got  away.  They  tell  how  he 
came  galloping  back  across  the  shell-holes  shouting: 

“Two  of  the  bastards!  I  got  two  of  them  for  John!” 

But  I  was  in  no  shape  for  anything  like  that.  John  was 
my  first  loss.  Up  to  that  fatal  morning  the  war  had  been 
pageantry  to  me,  sometimes  interesting,  sometimes  stupid, 
but  always  a  sort  of  Lord  Mayor’s  show  that  you  looked 
at  and  made  jokes  about.  Of  a  sudden  I  was  made  to  realize 
that  war  is  terrible,  too  terrible.  It  was  only  gradually 
afterwards  that  I  came  to  understand  that  my  grief  was 
by  no  means  uncommon  or  unique,  and  that  I  must  harden 
myself  against  such  weakness,  as  others  were  doing  all 
around  me. 

Of  the  rest  of  that  night  there  is  not  much  to  tell. 
In  succession  we  visited  A  and  B  companies  in  their 
support  positions,  and  after  about  five  exhausting  hours 
arrived  home  in  tow  of  a  battalion  runner  we  picked  up 
at  B  company.  For  a  little  while,  at  great  expense  of 
energy,  I  had  been  able  to  throw  off  my  morbidity,  and  now 
I  passed  at  once  into  deep  sleep. 


When  I  was  awakened  it  was  to  receive  the  information 
that  relief  had  been  ordered  and  we  were  to  entrain  that 
night  at  Wailly  village  for  Berneville,  where  we  would 
billet.  I  was  given  the  job  of  entraining  the  battalion, 
and  to  that  end  I  started  out  along  with  Nugent  early  in 
the  afternoon.  It  was  a  long,  mucky  walk  and  we  veered 
off  too  far  to  the  south  at  first,  striking  the  main  road  south- 
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east  of  Beaurains  and  walking  back  through  that  ghost  of 
a  town.  By  the  time  we  arrived  at  the  dangerous  cross¬ 
roads  the  day’s  light  was  already  dimming  and  we  hurried 
along  the  little  path  that  wound  among  heaps  of  rubble 
in  what  had  been  the  centre  of  the  street.  One  could  not 
help  stopping  a  moment  to  observe  the  pock-marked 
calvaire,  with  its  box  of  ornaments  behind  a  wire  screen. 
Then  we  turned  southwest  and  followed  artillery  tracks 
till  we  crossed  the  railway  and,  in  full  darkness  now  the 
Crinchon  river  at  Wailly.  One  impression  of  that  walk 
remains — a  lorry  sinking  in  the  mud  under  a  load  of 
shells  with  which  it  was  being  filled  by  men  who  cursed 
the  luck  of  the  war  while  they  worked.  Under  pressure 
of  the  German  advance  the  big  guns  for  whose  use  these 
shells  had  been  intended  had  retired,  and  weary  mechanical 
transport  men  must  now  slave  through  the  night,  labor¬ 
iously  lugging  back  the  heavy  missiles  which  had  a  few 
weeks  before  been  carried  up  with  great  labour.  There 
were  stories  in  the  war  of  battalions  held  in  reserve  which 
were  reduced  to  exhaustion  without  ever  seeing  the  enemy 
through  being  marched  forwards  and  back  along  the  same 
road  as  the  battle  ebbed  and  flowed.  When  the  time  did 
come  for  action  their  usefulness  was  at  a  minimum. 

I  found  a  set  of  hutments  in  some  chateau  grounds, 
occupied  by  English  officers.  Their  hospitality  was 
splendid,  but  their  information  meagre.  For  a  long  time 
I  could  gather  no  information  at  all  beyond  the  fact  that 
a  light  railway  system  did  indeed  exist  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Through  their  guesses  and  suppositions  and  con¬ 
jectures  there  constantly  recurred  a  reference  to  an  American 
officer  who  could  tell  me  everything;  and  just  as  I  was 
beginning  to  think  this  Yankee  was  only  a  myth,  he  ap¬ 
peared  and  was  presented  to  me. 

It  was  as  though  a  blast  of  air  from  some  machine-shop, 
acrid  and  virile,  had  blown  through  suddenly-opened 
windows  into  a  boudoir.  This  American  was  an  intrusion; 
somehow  you  would  rather  he  wasn’t  there — but  he 
represented  action,  supplied  a  want  that  was  most  percep¬ 
tible.  He  was  a  keen  enthusiast,  dumped  down  in  the 
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middle  of  a  set  of  triflers.  Though  he  was  cold,  he  accepted 
no  whiskey. 

“Yes,  sir-ree!”  he  exclaimed,  all  unconscious  of  his 
naivety.  “We’ve  got  a  bunch  of  trains  right  down  on  the 
siding  now,  and  just  as  soon  as  those  boys  of  yours  arrive 
we’ll  take  care  of  them.  I  know  what  it  is  for  you  fellows 
coming  out  of  those  lousy  trenches.  You’ll  find  the  rail¬ 
way  service  O.K.  Now  just  tell  me  when  the  companies 
are  timed  to  arrive  so  I  can  arrange  my  schedule  for  the 
later  trains.” 

When  I  pointed  out  that  I  could  give  him  no  hint  as 
to  when  anyone  would  arrive  he  seemed  disappointed,  and 
at  first,  I  think,  put  it  down  in  his  own  mind  to  our  de¬ 
plorable  lack  of  efficiency.  But  before  I  had  time  to  explain 
to  him  the  uncertainties  of  a  relief  even  under  the  best  of 
conditions  and  the  difficulties  of  this  particular  front,  my 
American  friend  had  invented  an  excuse  which  satisfied 
him,  and  which  proved  to  be  not  far  off  the  mark. 

“I  guess  those  boys  never  know  when  Jerry  will  make 
an  attack,  eh?  Suppose  he’s  fighting  pretty  hard  to-night, 
the  officers  wouldn’t  be  able  to  get  their  doughboys  rounded 
up  just  on  schedule  time.  Well,  never  mind,  son,  we’ll 
have  trains  there  for  them  whenever  they  come.  Damn 
it,  we  know  what  you  fellows  are  up  against.  Nothing 
too  good  for  you  Canadians,  eh,  bo!” 

I  walked  over  to  the  siding  with  him  and  talked  with 
the  train  crews,  all  Americans.  They  were  heart  and 
soul  in  their  work,  and  nearly  every  one  confided  in  me  that 
the  English  were  taking  things  too  easy. 

“They  don’t  give  a  damn  who  wins” — that  is  how  the 
English  appealed  to  them.  Nevertheless  they  thought  it 
fine  in  a  way  for  these  English  to  be  fighting  year  in  and 
year  out  for  a  thing  they  obviously  were  not  interested  in. 
“They’re  dead  both  ways,”  someone  said,  “but  they  sure 
aren’t  quitters.” 

As  the  night  wore  on  the  first  squads  came  crawling  in, 
and  men  and  officers  alike  went  to  sleep  in  the  little  open 
box-cars  of  the  light  railway  while  we  waited  for  the  train 
to  fill  up  and  pull  away.  I  took  my  stand  at  a  cross- 
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roads  in  Wailly  to  direct  the  platoon  leaders  to  the  siding. 
While  I  waited,  the  19th  Battalion  passed  me,  marching 
in  fours,  their  feet  making  a  heavy  clump,  clump,  on  the 
pave.  I  kept  thinking  of  the  Folkestone  leas  last  summer, 
with  the  sun  streaming  down  on  the  squares  of  bright 
grass,  and  a  band  in  the  bandstand  and  gay  people  chatting 
to  one  another  as  they  strolled  along.  And  down  the  street 
that  lay  just  behind,  in  full  view  of  the  band  and  the 
people,  a  thousand  dogged  men  being  unwillingly  marched 
to  the  boat  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days’  leave,  and  a  row 
of  pigeon-breasted  red-caps  bringing  up  the  rear  to  see 
that  no  one  fell  out. 

“Tiddlede-iddlede-aity, 

We’ll  never  get  back  to  Blighty” 

you  could  sometimes  hear  the  grim  words  of  their  song 
above  the  band  music.  They  were  on  their  way  to  this 
sort  of  thing.  How  many  of  these  boys  would  ever  get 
back  to  Blighty?  I  spoke  to  Vernon  Robertson  when  he 
came  abreast  of  me,  at  the  head  of  his  platoon.  There 
was  only  time  to  tell  him  about  John  Gordon,  and  to 
learn  from  him  that  Bruce  Borthwick,  one  of  John’s  close 
friends,  had  been  killed  by  a  bomb  in  a  trench  raid  a  few 
days  before. 

One  by  one  the  platoons  came  in.  Now  eight  had  ar¬ 
rived,  now  nine — ten.  Scraps  of  information  regarding 
the  relief  came  back — Don  company  had  had  to  repulse  a 
raid  just  at  the  moment  of  leaving  the  trench.  Fritz  had 
got  his  bellyful,  for  the  relieving  troops  together  with  the 
relieved  had  peppered  him  with  bombs.  Late  in  the  night 
came  Ostic  and  Amsden  and  Shaw  with  their  outfits. 
Battalion  H.Q.  arrived,  not  so  haggard  as  the  others. 
Only  one  platoon  still  unaccounted  for — Hebe  Roger’s 
platoon  in  A  company.  Lost  somewhere,  no  doubt. 
First  dawn  broke  while  I  waited  for  them;  finally  they 
came,  grey-faced  and  stoop-shouldered,  with  Hebe  at  their 
head  looking  very  pale.  A  couple  of  shells  burst  behind 
them  in  the  street  and  raised  a  whirl  of  dust.  They  plodded 
on  unheeding.  They  had  been  wandering  all  night. 
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I  led  them  to  the  train  and  saw  them  all  clamber 
aboard.  Hebe  and  I  got  into  a  car  where  Vernon  Armstrong 
lay  fast  asleep  on  the  floor,  looking  very  old  and  ill.  Though 
I  was  tired  I  could  not  sleep  and  sat  with  my  back  propped 
against  the  side  of  the  car  while  we  made  the  slow,  round¬ 
about  journey  through  Beaumetz  junction  to  Berneville. 
It  was  very  early.  No  life  stirred  in  the  fields.  Only  at 
one  place  a  shell  had  torn  a  big  hole  in  the  right-of-way 
and  we  were  held  up  a  long  time  while  a  repair  gang  finished 
installing  temporary  track.  It  was  about  seven  o’clock 
when  we  came  to  Berneville  and  guides  took  hold  of  the 
platoons  to  lead  them  to  billets. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  LITTLE  PUDDLE 

I  FOUND  Battalion  headquarters  and  had  a  drink  of  tea, 
which  made  me  sleepy  at  once.  Nugent  had  arranged 
a  pile  of  sacking  for  me  on  the  floor  and  I  remember 
upraiding  him  in  a  dazed  way  because  he  had  failed  to 
secure  me  a  bed.  Then  I  slumped  on  to  the  sacking  and 
slept.  Almost  immediately,  as  it  seemed,  I  was  awaken¬ 
ed,  and  a  voice  warned  me  to  rouse  myself,  as  the  bat¬ 
talion  was  to  pull  out  in  half  an  hour. 

I  got  to  my  feet  but  I  was  very  shaky,  and  my  eyes 
would  only  open  like  slits.  Things  seemed  to  go  round 
and  round  as  if  I  was  drunk,  and  I  had  to  catch  for  support 
as  I  felt  my  way  downstairs.  I  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  food;  a  whiff  of  bacon  grease  all  but  turned  me  sick. 
I  made  my  way  to  the  front  of  the  house  and  stood  on  the 
doorstep  staring  vacantly  around.  My  equipment,  revol¬ 
ver  and  gas  mask  la}r  in  a  pile  at  my  feet.  All  around  me 
troops  were  going  back  and  forward  with  dixies  of  food,  and 
men  were  piling  long  rolls  of  blankets  in  a  lorry  opposite 
the  billet. 

“Are  we  to  march?”  I  remember  asking.  And  then  I 
heard  the  colonel’s  voice  near  me. 

“Pedley  had  bettor  go  ahead  with  the  blankets.  He's 
not  fit  for  the  march.” 

It  was  only  after  I  had  climbed  to  my  seat  on  the  lorry 
and  been  revived  somewhat  by  the  rush  of  fresh  morning 
air  as  we  got  up  speed  that  I  remembered  my  equipment. 
It  must  be  lying  on  the  doorstep  where  I  had  dropped  it. 
I  didn’t  care,  at  first,  but  before  we  arrived  at  Bray  Camp 
I  was  myself  again,  and  having  learned  from  the  driver 
that  the  lorry  was  to  make  another  trip  to  Berneville  for 
blankets  I  asked  him  to  rescue  my  effects.  I  recovered 
them  later  in  the  day.  At  Bray  I  found  Lieut.  Ferguson, 
who  had  also  managed  to  wangle  a  ride;  between  us  and  a 
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crusty  old  sergeant-major,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  camp, 
we  arranged  the  billeting.  There  was  lots  of  room,  which 
made  it  easier. 

In  the  afternoon  the  battalion  marched  in.  We  could 
hear  their  band  a  long  way  off,  and  I  took  up  my  position 
on  a  bit  of  a  rise  to  see  them.  Although  physically  rested 
my  nerves  were  at  the  breaking  point.  How  the  battalion 
stood  that  march — especially  Rogers  and  his  A  company 
platoon — I  have  never  been  able  to  imagine.  It  must 
have  killed  me  had  I  attempted  it.  I  never  saw  the  com¬ 
panies  look  so  tired,  yet  they  kept  step  with  the  music. 
It  was  a  custom  in  the  battalion  to  alternate  the  order  of 
companies  at  each  rest  period  so  that  each  in  turn  had  the 
advantage  of  marching  close  behind  the  band.  It  so 
happened  that  Don  company  led  in,  on  this  occasion, 
followed  by  A,  B,  and  C.  Instinctively  wrhen  C  company 
came  by  I  looked  for  John  Gordon  at  the  head  of  No.  11 
— his  “bunch  of  rough-necks”  as  he  used  to  call  them. 
For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  indeed  there,  for  they 
were  officered  by  a  man  of  his  very  build.  But  as  they 
came  close  I  saw'  it  was  Harry  Noble  who  led  No.  11,  a 
man  whom  I  had  known  in  England  and  who  must  have 
joined  the  battalion  within  Mie  last  few  days.  Catching 
sight  of  me  he  smiled  and  waved  a  greeting,  and  a  bitter¬ 
ness  came  over  me  so  that  mj’’  nerves  gave  way  and  I 
turned  aside  sulkily,  holding  my  breath  to  keep  the  tears 
back  like  a  child  who  has  been  deceived.  I  never  wholly 
forgave  Noble  for  that  quite  innocent  impersonation. 

Bray  Camp  was  comparatively  an  uneventful  resting- 
place.  It  was  near  Ecoivres,  where  McCuaig  and  I  had 
visted  Buck  Weiss  back  in  January;  near  Mont  St.  Eloi  as 
well.  But  Buck  had  moved  back  when  the  March  push 
put  the  wind  up  the  various  army  H.Q.’s,  and  his  little 
hut  was  now  abandoned.  I  knew  no  one  in  Mont  St. 
Eloi,  but  made  a  trip  there  one  day  to  climb  the  well- 
known  monumental  tower,  relic  of  ’70,  now  bearing  on  its 
face  the  scarring  of  two  wars. 

Bray  was  a  cluster  of  hutments  around  an  old  civilian 
two-storey  building,  probably  a  modest  chateau.  B.H.Q. 
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was  in  this  house,  but  the  junior  officers  slept  in  a  hut  in 
the  lines,  accommodation  nearer  the  centre  of  things 
being  unobtainable.  We  messed  at  H.Q. — at  least  we  did 
at  first;  for  it  was  at  Bray  that  The  Little  Puddle  came 
into  being. 

The  four  of  us  who  shared  the  junior  H.Q.  hut  were 
Mackenzie,  T.  A.  Morrow,  Ferguson  and  myself.  All  of 
us,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Toe  Ak,  had  a  little 
streak  of  the  Bolshevist  in  us,  that  kept  us  from  being 
quite  at  home  messing  with  our  seniors.  There  had  been 
just  a  hint  of  discontent  up  to  now — a  little  murmuring 
over  unequal  distribution  of  the  whiskey  supply  (Fergy 
and  I  claiming  we  did  not  get  our  share;  Toe  Ak  and 
Mackenzie  peevish  because  they  had  to  pay  although  they 
did  not  drink) — a  feeling,  too,  that  we  were  expected  to 
observe  distinctions  of  rank  too  closely  in  the  mess,  and, 
underlying  all,  the  suspicion  that  the  cooks  and  mess  staff 
were  making  their  fortunes  out  of  the  dues.  We  four 
figured  that  we  could  live  better  and  far  more  cheaply  by 
ourselves  and  enjoy  ourselves  to  boot.  For  one  thing,  we 
would  be  better  able  to  entertain,  for  we  felt  a  certain 
diffidence  about  asking  our  friends  to  dine  at  H.Q.  That 
was  more  or  less  the  colonel’s  prerogative.  We  saw  our 
money  going  day  by  day  to  wine  and  dine  senior  officers 
from  other  units,  while  our  passion  for  hospitality  got 
nothing  but  cold  douches. 

The  senior  officers  did  not  show  themselves  at  their 
best  in  this  situation.  I  have  been  in  the  mess  when  a 
subaltern  of  one  of  the  companies  was  being  entertained 
by  one  of  us  juniors,  at  the  same  time  when  a  brass-hat 
was  the  colonel’s  guest,  and  I  have  seen  the  bottle  passed 
among  the  senior  officers  at  table,  ourselves  and  our  guest 
forgotten.  Such  a  thing  was  thoughtless  and  humiliating. 
However,  we  would  probably  have  made  the  best  of  a  bad 
job,  have  stayed  on  at  B.H.Q.  indefinitely,  inviting  no 
guests  for  fear  of  having  them  insulted,  had  not  a  couple 
of  incidents  at  Bray  driven  us  into  open  revolt. 

Anxious  to  achieve  perfect  co-operation  within  the  unit 
the  colonel  had  seized  upon  the  idea  of  having  the  four 
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company  commanders  in  to  dinner  as  often  as  it  could  be 
arranged.  Since  unexpected  guests  from  other  battalions 
were  continually  dropping  in,  the  question  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  grew  acute  on  the  first  of  these  special  occasions. 
Extra  seats  had  to  be  improvised,  and  the  china  (or  delft) 
cups  would  not  go  around.  We  four  ate  a  more  uncom¬ 
fortable  meal  than  usual  and  at  the  first  convenient  mo¬ 
ment  withdrew  our  obviously  unwelcome  carcasses.  Mc¬ 
Kenzie,  as  I  remember,  was  asked  to  remain  for  the  sub¬ 
sequent  conference  but  showed  his  loyalty  to  us  others  by 
inventing  an  excuse.  Some  bad  words  passed  when  we 
reached  the  seclusion  of  our  own  hut. 

A  couple  of  nights  later  the  colonel  buttonholed  Toe 
Ak  shortly  before  dinner  hour,  informed  him  that  the 
officers  commanding  companies  were  to  be  at  B.H.Q.  for 
dinner  and  conference,  and  wondered  if  we  four  could 
relieve  the  pressure  by  sifting  out  among  the  other  com¬ 
panies  for  that  meal. 

“Invite  ourselves  out!”  roared  Fergy  when  Toe  Ak 
appeared  in  our  midst  with  this  news  (his  account  of  the 
colonel’s  communication  being  probably  a  bit  toned  up 
for  the  effect).  “Like  hell  we  will!  A  fine  business,  eh, 
to  go  around  to  Stagg  and  H.  G.  Morrow  and  say  we’re 
turned  out  so  they  can  have  our  places.  ‘May  we  please 
partake  of  your  humble  fare,  sir?’  No,  by  God,  we’ll  go 
and  buy  a  meal.” 

And  we  did.  We  walked  over  to  Ecoivres,  purchased 
eggs  and  bread  and  things  on  the  way  and  merely  asked  the 
services  of  the  transport  mess  to  prepare  our  victuals. 
Laing  and  the  crowd  over  there  pumped  us  of  all  our 
grievances  and  thought  it  a  huge  joke.  In  truth  we  had 
better  fare  than  we  had  been  accustomed  to,  and  talked 
with  greater  freedom,  too — the  quarter-master  proved  to 
be  a  good  provider.  It  was  a  merry  evening  and  we 
hoped  the  colonel  would  hear  of  it  (knowing  well  that  he 
could  not  fail  to). 

“I  guess,”  said  the  paymaster,  “when  all’s  said  you 
fellows  are  just  little  toads  in  a  big  puddle  when  you’re 
home.” 
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“No  more  of  that  for  me!”  bellowed  the  warlike  Fer¬ 
guson.  “From  now  on  we’re  going  to  be  big  toads  in  a 
little  puddle.” 

“A  health  to  The  Little  Puddle!”  Laing  gave  the 
toast,  and  in  that  moment  our  junior  H.Q.  mess  was  born, 
and  the  transport  mess  were  invited  to  attend  in  force  at 
our  first  jamboree. 

We  had  no  difficulty  arranging  the  details.  Having 
given  us  our  conge  with  so  little  tact,  the  colonel  could  not 
well  refuse  us  permission  to  mess  by  ourselves  when  we 
made  the  request  the  next  morning.  As  usual,  he  was 
magnanimous,  and  assigned  us  a  cook;  we  saw  to  it  that 
suitable  provision  of  tableware  was  carted  into  our  hut. 
The  establishing  of  a  stove  and  table  was  the  work  of  an 
hour.  McKenzie  had  busied  himself  with  crayon  and 
cardboard,  and  when  we  sat  down  to  our  first  luncheon 
under  the  new  regime  he  exhibited  a  design  in  red  and 
green  in  which  the  battalion  emblem  was  overlaid  upon  a 
very  small  puddle  in  which  squatted  a  large  and  com¬ 
placent  toad.  In  a  semi-circle  around  the  top  of  the 
design  were  the  boldly-printed  words  “The  Little  Puddle.” 
Thenceforth,  so  long  as  I  was  on  H.Q.,  and  afterwards, 
junior  headquarters  held  separate  state  while  the  battalion 
was  out  of  the  line;  and  enjoyed  it,  too.  I  think  the  only 
officer  who  did  not  mess  with  us  at  one  time  or  another  was 
the  colonel.  I  suppose  he  thought  that  would  be  giving  in 
too  completely  to  the  rebels.  One  time  when  inspecting 
camp  he  noticed  our  symbolic  sign-board,  and  asked  what 
it  meant.  Upon  the  allegory  being  explained,  he  was  not 
over-pleased,  but  did  not  ask  us  to  remove  the  picture. 
So  for  months  the  big  toad  sat  in  our  doorway,  the  sign 
visible  of  our  deliverance. 

Those  were  happy  days,  all  told,  for  we  were  a  congenial 
quartette.  McKenzie,  though  difficult  to  work  with,  was 
a  top-hole  messmate.  Well-read,  travelled,  enthusiastic 
in  argument,  an  accomplished  pianist,  above  all  things 
good-tempered,  he  set  the  pace.  He  was  our  mess-secre¬ 
tary,  our  entertainer,  our  mailre  d'hdtel.  He  arranged 
everything  and  carried  it  through,  while  we  others  applaud- 
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ed  or  grumbled  as  the  case  might  be.  Alexander  Ferguson, 
red-headed  Scotsman,  without  tact  or  guile,  who  was 
always  in  hot  water  with  the  colonel,  proved  a  boon 
companion  in  our  commonwealth.  He  was  a  fierce  debater 
without  any  philosophy  at  all,  took  sides  on  all  questions 
and  would  not  be  put  down.  He  liked  bridge  and  poker, 
but  show-downs  was  his  game,  with  the  baby  blue  five-franc 
notes  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  table  and  the  boys  all 
standing  while  the  cards  were  dealt.  His  dislikes  were 
keener  than  his  comradeships,  and  there  were  a  good  many 
officers  in  the  unit  he  could  hardly  name  without  a  curse. 
He  was  particularly  contemptuous  of  some  of  the  “fair¬ 
haired  boys”  whose  modesty  in  the  face  of  rebuke  won 
them  kind  glances  from  the  powers  at  B.H.Q.  His  per¬ 
sonal  unpopularity  with  the  colonel  dated,  I  soon  found, 
from  the  Avion  trip,  the  first  trip  the  new  colonel  had  done 
with  the  unit.  Ferguson  had  at  that  time  been  combining 
temporarily  the  functions  of  Lewis-gun  officer  and  scout 
officer,  and  in  the  latter  capacity  had  been  submitting 
daily  reports  to  brigade.  He  was  a  man  who  loathed  eye¬ 
wash,  and  his  reports  stated  simply  what  had  been  done. 
Fergy’s  patrols  never  saw  any  Germans  wandering  round, 
never  penetrated  into  unoccupied  Fritz  trenches,  never 
just  missed  getting  a  rich  haul  of  prisoners — in  fact,  he 
never  reported  any  of  those  glorious-seeming  nonentities 
which  a  bright  scout  officer  managed  to  line  his  reports 
with  and  which  are  highly  prized  by  the  master-minds  at 
brigade.  Fergy  was  as  high  above  that  sort  of  thing  as 
the  moon  is  high  above  the  earth.  Just  at  that  time  some 
imaginative  jroung  gentleman,  acting  as  scout  officer  for 
the  Third  Battalion,  on  our  left,  was  delighting  brigade 
with  his  daily  romancing  on  the  subject  of  the  activities 
of  the  previous  night.  True,  the  Third  did  not  accomplish 
anything,  they  were  not  getting  any  prisoners  or  any 
useful  information,  but  according  to  the  reports  sent  to 
brigade  they  must  have  been  trying  awfully  hard.  At 
any  rate  the  master-minds  got  the  idea  that  the  Third 
were  full  of  ginger  but  that  the  Fourth  had  gone  to  sleep 
on  the  job.  One  day  the  staff  captain  sent  over  to  our 
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dugout  one  of  these  Third  Battalion  scout  reports  for  our 
colonel's  perusal,  with  the  curt  message  written  across  it, 
"This  is  how  it  should  be  done.” 

Naturally,  the  colonel  cut  loose.  He  must  have  known 
in  his  heart  that  his  attack  on  Fergy  was  unjust  (for  the 
Fourth  Battalion  had  always  prided  itself  on  a  certain 
amount  of  honour  in  the  matter  of  scout  reports  as  com¬ 
pared  with  its  neighbour)  but  after  all,  he  was  a  new  O.C. 
and  had  to  please  brigade  by  hook  or  by  crook,  and  if  the 
supermen  wanted  fancy  stuff,  fancy  stuff  they  must  have. 
So  Fergy,  with  a  black  heart,  started  writing  fancy  stuff. 

His  revenge  came  the  first  day  out  of  the  line,  at 
Divion.  Brigade  orders  passed  round  the  table  contained 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  a  post  of  the  Third  Battalion, 
some  five  or  six  men  and  a  Lewis-gun,  was  missing  and  had 
presumably  been  captured  by  the  Germans  during  the 
relief.  Fergy  read  this  choice  bit  aloud  to  the  mess  and 
then,  looking  the  colonel  in  the  eye,  said  simply: 

"This  is  how  it  should  be  done.” 

Henceforth  Fergy  received  few  favours. 

T.  A.  Morrow  was  the  senior  officer  of  our  mess,  but 
you  might  have  lived  a  lifetime  with  him,  and  yet  never 
have  heard  him  refer  to  his  seniority,  for  he  was  a  modest 
man.  I  class  T.  A.  Morrow  along  with  Bill  Ostic,  and 
Harry  Salsbury,  and  Dad  Lyon,  (each  different  from  the 
others),  in  the  highest  register  of  men  I  have  met.  Toe 
Ak,  as  we  all  knew  him,  had  that  invaluable  quality  of 
detachment,  so  that  he  could  be  at  the  same  time  a  par¬ 
tisan  and  on  onlooker.  There  was  that  in  his  manner 
that  clothed  his  most  insignificant  achievements  with  a 
sort  of  dignity,  and  even  spread  a  gloss  of  grandeur  over  his 
escapades.  He  was  quiet  of  speech,  almost  a  total  abstainer, 
reliable  in  his  work  (and  as  assistant  adjutant  he  had  far 
more  to  do  than  the  rest  of  us),  eager  for  a  tale,  a  wise 
counsellor.  He  had  seen  more  fighting  as  an  officer  than 
any  of  us  and  was  destined  to  be  the  hero  of  Upton  Wood 
in  after  months.  Though  he  spoke  little  of  past  engage¬ 
ments,  he  had  absorbed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  war 
game.  It  was  he  who  taught  me  how  to  out-guess  a 
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barrage,  a  piece  of  information  which  I  put  to  effective  use 
later  at  Amiens. 

Add  those  three  together  and  count  me  in;  there  you 
have  us.  For  all  except  Toe  Ak  our  time  was  pretty  much 
our  own.  We  were  not  bothered  to  any  extent  with  drills 
or  duties.  It  was  a  week  for  rest,  sorely  needed  after 
Telegraph  Hill.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  loss  of  John 
Gordon  I  would  have  been  quite  happy — but  nothing 
seemed  to  make  up  for  him.  One  day  Stagg,  finding  me 
moping,  took  me  to  task  about  it;  he  himself  and  hundreds 
of  others  in  the  battalion,  he  insisted,  had  been  up  against 
the  same  thing  but  had  set  their  teeth  and  faced  the  facts. 
Stagg  was  brutal,  but  his  admonition  did  me  good,  and 
afterwards  I  forced  myself  to  think  of  John’s  death  less 
frequently,  though  a  voice  within  kept  telling  me  that 
every  stifled  thought  was  an  act  of  treason  to  the  memory 
of  my  friend. 

A  change  took  place  in  my  domestic  affairs.  Exit 
Nugent — enter  Jules  Lavall^e!  Ever  since  I  had  taken 
him  into  my  service  as  batman  Nugent  had  been  a  source 
of  annoyance.  My  idea  of  a  batman  was  that  he  should 
keep  me  out  of  trouble,  mainly  by  keeping  me  clean.  But 
Nugent  was  hopeless.  He  was  continually  losing  his 
cleaning  kit,  and  when  he  sent  my  laundry  to  a  woman  to 
wrash  he  usually  forgot  to  fetch  it,  or  brought  somebody 
else’s — a  pleasing  thing  to  discover  when  you  got  to  a  new 
billet  or  into  the  trenches.  As  for  himself,  he  was  always 
landing  himself  into  the  worst  of  rows  with  the  other 
batmen,  always  being  reprimanded  on  parade  for  dirtyness. 
When  wanted,  he  was  miles  away.  And  just  when  a  brother 
officer  was  seated  on  your  bunk  commencing  the  recital 
of  most  intimate  adventures  at  Nice  last  leave,  in  would 
pop  Nugent  and  begin  to  shine  equipment,  remaining  until 
kicked  out.  Hints  didn’t  do  any  good.  Experience 
taught  this  nit-wit  nothing. 

The  climax  came  when  I  opened  my  sleeping-bag  at 
Bray.  Weeks  before,  when  the  battalion  left  Hersin- 
Coupigny  en  route  for  the  Somme,  the  order  had  come  to 
lighten  kit.  Accordingly  I  had  stripped  myself  down  to 
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bare  necessities,  sending  the  superfluous  articles  (including 
my  red  bathrobe)  to  Verdrel,  where  the  battalion  main¬ 
tained  a  storehouse  for  oddments.  Nugent  took  a  keen 
interest  in  this  paring-down  process  and  himself  pointed 
out  several  things  which  in  his  opinion  I  could  very  well 
do  without.  Between  us  we  made  a  clean  sweep,  and  I 
was  proud  that  my  kit  would  roll  up  so  small.  From  that 
time  on  I  did  not  see  my  sleeping-bag  again,  and  I  was 
surprised  on  arrival  at  Bray  to  get  a  piece  of  tongue  from 
the  transport  officer  about  it.  He  said  my  sleeping-bag 
looked  more  like  a  captive  balloon  than  a  lieutenant’s  kit. 
Half  a  dozen  times  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  ditching  it 
to  save  the  horses’  lives!  I  maintained  that  the  enormous 
kit  could  not  be  mine,  and  as  we  were  both  equally  positive 
he  contrived  to  be  on  hand  when  they  were  unloaded.  It 
was  as  he  had  said — my  kit  was  as  bulky  as  it  had  ever 
been.  Together  we  lugged  it  into  the  hut  and  I  unrolled 
it.  In  addition  to  my  own  stuff,  meagre  enough,  it  contain¬ 
ed  three  blankets,  a  great-coat,  and  sundry  other  bucksliee 
clothing  of  Nugent’s,  besides  several  weighty  souvenirs. 
The  T.O.  collapsed  with  laughter,  while  I  went  mad  for 
the  moment,  and  kicked  the  offending  paraphernalia  into 
the  open  air.  When  I  taxed  Nugent  with  this  he  had  the 
effrontery  to  say,  simply,  that  he  thought  he  would  have 
the  stuff  unpacked  and  hidden  away  before  I  got  wind 
of  what  he  had  done. 

Of  course  he  had  to  be  fired.  It  took  me  the  whole  of 
the  next  day  to  fire  him.  He  argued,  promised,  entreated, 
while  the  boys  in  the  hut  smirked  and  I  was  obdurate. 
The  last  thing  in  the  world  he  wanted  was  to  go  back  to 
C  company,  but  back  he  went,  much  to  the  disgust  of  old 
C.S.M.  Stead.  And  Lavaltee,  a  pale  French-Can adian 
student  from  Ottawa,  took  his  place  in  my  entourage. 

A  week  at  Bray  and  then  the  orders  were  to  move 
forward  again,  into  the  sector  which  lay  astride  the  river 
Scarpe,  the  corridor  to  Arras.  Once  more  the  battalion 
was  rested  and  ready.  It  would  be  a  two-day  march,  and 
I  was  sent  on  ahead  along  with  some  other  officers  and  a 
squad  of  men,  to  Audrey  Camp,  south  of  the  Ecurie 
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cross-roads  on  the  Lens-Arras  road,  to  locate  quarters. 
We  took  the  river  road  south  from  Bray  around  the  hill 
to  Maroeuil,  lost  our  way  in  Maroeuil,  worked  eastward 
by  artillery  tracks  past  the  Arras-Mont  St.  Eloi  road,  and 
the  Bethune  road,  by  huge  ammunition  and  supply  dumps 
whose  quaint  names  were  by-words  to  our  artillery-men, 
through  the  flat  ruins  of  Ecurie.  The  75th  Battalion 
occupied  the  camp  to  which  we  were  bound  and  I  saw 
some  old  friends — noteably  C.S.M.  Ole  Olsen,  later  to 
command  a  company.  The  75th  made  us  welcome  and 
we  spent  a  gossipy  afternoon.  The  accommodation  was 
in  huts,  which  made  easy  billeting.  Late  in  the  day  the 
75th  paraded  in  an  open  field  to  march  away,  a  proceeding 
which  I  for  one  thought  foolhardy,  for  Fritz’s  balloons 
were  clearly  observable  ringing  us  in.  We  stayed  there 
the  one  night  onty,  then  went  forward  by  way  of  St. 
Nicholas  and  St.  Laurent-Blangy  to  our  reserve  area  at 
Railway  Triangle.  The  14th  Battalion  from  Montreal 
succeeded  us  at  Audrey  Camp. 

Once  more  we  were  up  the  line,  and  glad  enough  to 
be  away  from  Audrey  Camp,  too.  News  reached  us  in  a 
day  or  so  of  a  Boche  bombardment  upon  the  hutments 
the  night  after  our  departure,  which  resulted  in  the  demoli¬ 
tion  of  the  headquarters  senior  officers’  hut,  and  the  one 
next  it — the  hut  in  which  I  had  slept.  Colonel  and  ad¬ 
jutant  of  the  14th  Battalion  were  killed,  and  the  senior 
major  lost  a  leg.  These  were  not  the  only  casualties. 
On  learning  of  this  catastrophe  my  mind  went  back  to 
the  brave  showing  of  the  75th  as  they  had  marched  out  with 
bands  playing  under  the  watchful  eye  of  a  dozen  or  so 
Fritz  balloonists.  Eye-wash,  always  eye-wash! 
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ASTRIDE  THE  SCARPE 

IF  YOU  WALK  eastward  from  Arras  past  the 
suburban  factories  and  the  railway  yards  and  the 
public  swimming  pool,  and  along  the  road  which 
follows  the  north  bank  of  the  Scarpe;  then  if  you  cross 
the  river  at  St.  Laurent-Blangy  and  continue  eastward  by 
the  south  bank — you  will  reach  Railway  Triangle.  It  is 
the  point  at  which  the  railway  lines  to  Lens  and  to  Douai 
bifurcate.  The  northern  line  crosses  the  river  on  a  high 
bridge  and  disappears  in  a  considerable  cutting.  The 
Douai  line  continues  due  east,  passes  over  a  ravine  on  a 
trestle,  then  runs  in  a  shallow  cutting  carried  on  an  em¬ 
bankment  to  the  right  of  the  town  of  Feuchy.  At  the  point 
of  junction  the  lines  are  fifteen  feet  or  so  above  level  ground 
and  the  road  passes  through  two  substantial  brick  arch¬ 
ways.  Deep  under  these  arches  were  grouped  our  head¬ 
quarters  dugouts.  The  various  companies  lay  somewhat 
forward.  We  were  in  brigade  reserve,  and  in  a  fewr  days 
we  would  relieve  the  Second  Battalion  in  the  front  line. 

An  order  had  been  promulgated  calling  for  offensive 
work  with  Lewis-guns  against  enemy  low-flying  aircraft, 
and  my  memories  of  Railway  Triangle  are  punctuated 
with  the  warlike  (though  ineffectual)  rattle  of  our  thirty- 
odd  guns,  for  which  special  mountings  had  been  impro¬ 
vised.  Private  Printy,  who  still  considered  himself  the 
battalion  range-finder,  although  it  had  never  been  thought 
worth  while  to  indent  for  a  ranging  instrument  to  replace 
the  one  he  had  lost  in  a  care-free  hour  at  Maroc  months 
before,  was  in  charge  of  a  gun  established  near  our  dugout 
entrance,  but  all  of  us  took  a  hand  in  working  it.  The 
burst  of  fire  would  result  in  a  general  scramble  from 
below  and  I  remember  one  occasion  when  the  colonel 
himself  fired  a  pannier  at  one  of  the  knights  of  the  black 
cross.  This  plane-baiting  was  taken  in  the  way  of  sport. 
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There  was  another  popular  recreation  in  that  section  of  the 
Scarpe — fishing  with  Mills  bombs.  You  stood  on  the 
bank,  flicked  the  lever,  and  dropped  the  bomb  into  the 
water.  In  five  seconds  there  came  a  great  upheaval  of 
mud,  and  some  stunned  fish  floated  to  the  surface,  to  be 
gathered  in  with  long  sticks.  This  was,  of  course,  pro¬ 
hibited;  but  rumour  has  it  that  the  staff  officers  who 
published  the  order  were  themselves  ardent  fishermen,  and 
that  the  order  was  merely  an  attempt  at  game  preserva¬ 
tion.  Poaching  flourished  during  our  stay  there. 

Clarke  Locke  turned  up  one  afternoon,  subaltern  in  an 
English  field  battery.  He  joined  us  for  tea  in  the  dugout. 
When  war  broke  out  we  had  been  reporters  together  on 
the  now  defunct  Toronto  World  but  this  was  a  bigger 
assignment  than  Nels  Wilkinson  had  ever  given  either  of  us. 

It  was  lovely  spring  weather.  We  were  ready  to  admit 
now  that  France  had  a  right  to  be  praised  for  her  sunshine. 
I  used  to  get  my  boys  in  a  circle  outdoors  between  the 
railway  embankments  to  practise  Morse  code  signalling 
with  bits  of  two-by-four  rag.  The  great  thing  was  to 
keep  the  mind  occupied.  We  did  not  learn  much  code, 
but  we  got  to  know  one  another  better.  My  patrol-men 
were  a  likeable  bunch,  some  wild  and  reckless,  others 
more  serious-minded.  Outside  of  Keane  and  Perks,  the 
two  lance-corporals,  Cocky  Hall  was  the  pick  of  the  crew. 
He  had  the  Kent  Road  voice  and  the  Covent  Garden  leer 
and  he  would  go  anywhere.  A  fair-haired  youngster  with 
the  expression  of  an  angel  was  Pte.  Kennedy.  He  wore 
the  military  medal  and  was  the  most  popular  soldier  of 
the  H.Q.  groups.  Latimer  and  Mills  were  two  other 
steady  men,  and  I  have  still  another  in  mind  whose  name 
escapes  me,  but  whom  I  saw  not  long  ago,  motorman  of  a 
Toronto  street-car.  There  was  not  a  quitter  in  the  crowd. 

One  evening  I  was  ordered  to  go  back  to  Ecurie  to  give 
evidence  at  Chapman’s  court  martial.  A  couple  of  riding- 
horses  came  up  with  the  ration-party,  for  Toe  Ak  Morrow 
and  myself.  It  wras  the  best  ride  I  ever  had,  full  gallop 
along  the  dirt  road  under  the  stars  for  a  few  miles  and 
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then  at  a  slower  pace  making  our  way  through  the  Arras 
faubourgs  till  we  hit  the  road  to  Ecurie. 

Next  afternoon  the  court  took  place  in  a  large  building 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Y.M.C.A.  I  understood  that  it 
would  be  my  distressing  duty  to  give  evidence  of  having 
seen  Chappie  at  Bethune  at  a  time  when  he  was  absent 
without  leave  from  brigade  H.Q.  But  when  finally  I  was 
called  into  the  room  John  Rumball,  who  was  acting  as 
soldier’s  friend,  whispered  to  me  that,  character  evidence 
was  all  that  would  be  required.  This  was  good  news. 
When  the  president  asked  me  what  I  knew  of  the  case  I 
launched  into  a  catalogue  of  Chappie’s  soldierly  excellences, 
not  omitting  his  exploit  at  Telegraph  Hill.  I  was  inter¬ 
rupted  once  by  some  member  of  the  court  possessed  of 
more  legal  knowledge  than  good  sense,  who  demanded 
what  authority  I  had,  a  junior  officer,  in  giving  such 
evidence  with  regard  to  a  man  of  equal  rank.  This  chap 
went  so  far  as  to  ask  me  with  a  sneer  if  I,  by  any  chance, 
was  colonel  of  the  Fourth.  His  attack  staggered  me  for  a 
moment  but  I  had  the  wit  to  reply  that  as  scout  officer  I 
was  directly  responsible  for  the  control  of  No  Man’s  Land, 
and  for  the  work  of  all  company  subalterns  beyond  the 
wire.  This  was  of  course  untrue,  but  passed  unchallenged. 
In  the  result,  and  helped  to  some  small  extent  I  hope 
by  my  evidence,  Chappie  was  acquitted.  The  verdict, 
however,  was  not  announced  until  more  than  a  fortnight 
after  the  trial. 

Morrow  and  I  rode  back  to  the  line  by  night  together. 
The  spring  air  was  intoxicating.  As  we  walked  our  horses 
over  the  rough  cobbles  of  a  little  village  on  the  edge  of 
Arras,  a  sense  of  complete  detachment  stole  upon  us. 
The  road  was  flanked  with  garden  walls,  and  we  seemed 
alone  in  the  world,  for  there  was  no  sound  but  the  clicking 
of  the  horses’  hoofs  on  the  stone. 

"Mighty  quiet  to-night,”  I  said  finally;  and  as  if  in 
answer  to  my  comment — 

Crash! — on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  abreast  of  us  a 
big  gun  spoke,  and  there  was  a  momentary  flash  of  light. 
Frightened,  the  horses  broke  into  a  gallop.  We  were 
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clear  of  the  village,  out  once  more  upon  a  winding  country 
road,  before  we  checked  them. 

At  Blangy  we  crossed  the  river  and  in  the  moonlight 
we  could  see  the  network  of  old  trenches  abandoned  since 
the  Arras  battle  of  '17.  They  ran  down  to  the  water  on 
either  side,  and  formed  unintelligible  strong-points,  saps 
and  outposts.  Already  they  were  rank  with  foliage  and 
half  fallen  in  and  the  wire  had  grown  rotten  with  rust. 

Soon  the  railway  arch  was  over  our  heads.  Resigning 
the  horses  to  grooms  we  gained  the  dugout.  There  was  a 
bit  of  news  that  night,  I  remember.  It  seems  that  before 
we  took  over  the  position  two  officers  of  the  relieved  batta¬ 
lion,  walking  forward  along  the  main  road  to  the  front, 
had  completely  missed  our  front  line  and  had  not  been 
heard  of  since — presumably  killed  or  captured  in  the 
Boche  lines  before  knowing  what  was  amiss.  We  had  all 
been  warned  of  this  danger,  but  had  not  taken  it  seriously, 
thinking  that  a  man  would  have  to  be  a  bit  of  a  fool  to 
walk  past  his  own  front  line  in  full  daylight.  But  on  that 
day,  while  I  was  at  Ecurie,  two  of  our  own  officers  had 
barely  escaped  the  same  fate.  In  the  course  of  an  unoffi¬ 
cial  exploration  tour  they  had  got  out  into  No  Man’s 
Land  and  were  only  saved  by  an  observant  sentry  in  the 
outpost  line  who  gave  a  “Halloo!”  and  warned  the  officers 
of  their  danger. 

Such  a  thing  would  have  been  impossible  in  most 
sections.  But,  as  I  was  to  learn,  Feuchy  was  unique. 
Our  front  was  bounded  on  the  left  by  the  river  and  divided 
in  the  middle  by  the  main  road  and  the  railway.  Between 
road  and  river  lay  the  village  of  Feuchy  in  ruins  and 
towards  Fritz  the  ground  was  low,  marshy  and  inter¬ 
spersed  with  little  ponds.  There  was  no  front  line  trench 
at  all,  the  troops  were  kept  concentrated  in  cellars  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  who  manned  the  tliin  line  of  outposts 
thrown  across  the  marsh.  It  was  considered  that  this  bog 
could  not  be  utilized  by  Fritz  for  an  attack,  so  that  the 
position,  being  almost  impregnable,  was  lightly  held  and 
more  attention  was  paid  to  concealment  than  usual.  The 
right  of  this  position  was  the  road  and  parallel  with  it  lay 
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the  railway,  which  latter  where  it  crossed  the  outposts  was 
bounded  on  the  south  by  a  steep  cliff.  The  men  of  the 
right  company  were  upon  a  plateau  while  the  others 
occupied  a  swamp.  At  the  junction  of  the  two  companies 
lay  road  and  railroad.  Where  our  outpost  line  crossed  the 
railroad  a  post  had  been  constructed  in  the  right-of-way 
by  digging  a  pit  between  two  ties  in  which  a  man  could 
sit  with  the  top  of  his  head  level  with  the  rails.  It  was 
common  belief  that  Fritz  had  a  similar  post  about  a 
hundred  yards  along  the  straight  track,  but  I  never  verified 
this.  Our  railroad  post  was  only  occupied  by  night. 

I  have  just  sketched  the  position.  The  sketch  is  more 
complicated  than  I  had  expected.  Yet  I  have  marked 
nothing  to  which  I  will  not  have  to  refer  later;  so  perhaps 
it  will  be  as  well  to  devote  a  paragraph  or  so  more  to 
description.  Leaving  battalion  H.Q.,  then,  at  Railway 
Triangle,  and  walking  forward  along  the  road,  you  have 
at  first  the  land  sloping  on  your  left  easily  to  the  river 
and  rising  to  your  right,  so  that  you  cannot  see  the  railroad. 
At  this  point  it  is  in  a  fifteen-foot  cutting;  and  here  the 
dugouts  were  located  which  B.H.Q.  occupied  during  the 
front  line  tour.  Proceeding  a  few  hundred  yards  forward 
and  winding  southward  around  the  slope  of  the  hill  you 
arrive  opposite  Athies  village.  There  is  a  mill  at  the 
riverside  and  a  bridge,  and  the  dirt  road  leading  south 
from  the  bridge  cuts  the  main  road  at  right  angles  and 
proceeds  southward  on  the  level,  for  the  high  ground  on 
your  right  is  here  broken  by  a  considerable  valley  which 
the  railroad  crosses  on  a  trestle.  Going  forward  again, 
the  road  climbs  rapidly  till  it  is  nearly  level  with  the 
railway  when  the  outskirts  of  Feuchy  are  reached.  Here 
another  cross-road  is  found  running  north  and  south,  a 
sunken  road  making  a  level  crossing  with  the  railway, 
which  is  in  a  cutting  at  this  point  also.  This  little  road  is 
important,  for  on  it  are  located  the  H.Q.  of  the  two  front 
line  companies;  one  on  each  side  of  the  steel.  From  here 
we  will  follow  the  railway,  still  forward.  It  soon  gets  out 
of  its  cutting,  and  for  a  few  score  yards  we  have  only 
gently  receding  slopes  on  either  side.  The  town  of  Feuchy 
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and  the  river  on  the  left;  on  the  right  a  communication 
trench  leading  down-hill  to  the  front  line.  But  just  about 
where  the  front  line  is  reached,  the  ground  on  the  right 
ascends  rapidly  to  a  hill,  while  on  the  left  it  becomes  flat 
and  marshy.  On  a  little  farther  a  lane  crosses  the  railway. 
It  leads  from  a  street  in  Feuchy  just  near  the  little  mound 
where  the  left  company  outpost  has  its  dugout.  On  the 
right  the  lane  bites  into  the  hill  and  becomes  a  sunken 
road  which  peters  out  after  a  little  while.  The  cliff  east¬ 
ward  of  this  road  is  steep  and  wooded  and  only  scalable 
from  the  railway  by  little  zig-zag  paths.  And  so  on  to 
Fritz’s  land. 

During  the  entire  seven  days  of  our  front  line  tour, 
Don  company  held  the  left,  or  marsh  front.  The  other 
three  companies  shared  up  the  week  on  the  plateau  section. 
We  went  in  on  a  Sunday  night,  A  company  taking  the 
front  line  and  outpost,  with  the  other  two  companies  dis¬ 
persed  in  depth  behind.  On  Tuesday  night  B  company 
came  from  behind,  executed  a  raid,  and  stayed  in  the  line 
until  Thursday.  C  company  then  took  over,  remaining 
until  the  unit  was  relieved  at  the  end  of  the  tour. 

The  psychology  of  the  tour  centred  around  B  company’s 
raid.  It  was  the  most  important  operation  that  had  been 
attempted  by  the  battalion  that  year,  and  brigade  was  so 
keen  about  it  that  we  all  allowed  ourselves  to  be  worked 
up  to  a  considerable  pitch  of  excitement.  The  object  was 
to  gain  identification  of  the  enemy  opposite  our  lines,  and 
it  was  represented  to  our  O.C.  that  this  must  be  obtained 
at  any  cost.  If  a  raid  should  fail,  other  means  must  be 
employed.  Accordingly,  from  the  beginning  of  the  tour 
up  to  zero  hour  on  raid  night,  all  our  plans  were  bent 
toward  making  the  operation  a  success.  And  after  it  was 
over  our  attention  was  fully  occupied  in  explaining  away 
its  failure,  in  making  the  most  of  a  badly  botched  job,  and 
in  contriving  some  means  of  doing  what  the  raid  failed  to 
accomplish.  The  amazing  sequel,  in  the  course  of  which 
identification  was  finally  and  most  luckily  thrown  into  our 
hands  through  a  veritable  act  of  God,  changed  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  battalion  and  sent  us  all  out  on  our  long 
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summer  rest  with  the  feeling  that  if  we  had  not  indeed 
proved  ourselves  heroes,  we  had  certainly  done  our  job, 
by  fair  means  or  foul.  The  Fourth  had  put  it  across,  and 
brigade  was  satisfied  for  once. 

Before  the  battalion  made  its  forward  shift,  I  had  had 
the  opportunity  of  doing  some  exploration.  I  had  paid  at 
least  one  visit  to  Don  company  headquarters,  in  the  ruins 
of  Athies  village,  across  a  bridge  built  over  the  substantial 
mill-dam.  The  old  mill  had  been  shelled  a  bit,  but  not 
badly,  and  the  place  was  strewn  with  evidences  of  agricul¬ 
tural  activity,  old  wagons,  implements  and  tools.  Stagg 
had  his  H.Q.  somewhat  north  of  the  river-bank,  in  what 
looked  like  a  well-built  house  and  turned  out  to  be  a 
strong  fortress.  The  lower  rooms  had  been  reinforced 
inside  with  thick  walls  of  concrete,  with  mere  slits  opposite 
the  house  windows,  and  concrete  galleries  led  underground 
to  other  fortified  places.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  former  II. Q. 
of  a  German  artillery  brigadier,  and  the  best  bit  of  war  work 
I  ever  saw.  The  concrete  walls  inside  had  been  cleverly 
white-washed  and  painted  with  pictures  illustrative  of  the 
German  war-aims.  The  rooms  were  well  furnished  and 
roomy.  There  had  been  electric  light,  but  Fritz  had  not 
been  good  enough  to  leave  the  connections  in  good  order; 
the  Don  company  boys  did  with  candles. 

The  main  road  in  Athies  led  forward  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  to  Fampoux,  a  village  somewhat  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  Fouchy  (as  well  as  being  across  the  Scarpe)  and 
marking  the  general  position  of  the  front  line  to  the  north 
of  the  river.  Our  positions  on  the  two  sides  of  the  stream 
did  not  jibe.  The  left,  or  northern  position,  hit  the  river 
about  four  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the  other,  and  to 
fill  this  gap  the  left  battalion  used  to  supply  a  few  posts 
along  the  river  bank.  Following  the  Athies  road  forward 
along  the  river  bank  you  found  first  of  all  on  your  left 
Artillery  Valley,  running  northward,  crowded  with  gun-pits 
and  men’s  shelters.  Artillery  Valley  was  the  name  given 
to  an  indentation  of  the  considerable  hill  which  culminates 
to  northward  in  the  Point  du  Jour.  Between  this  valley, 
or  re-entrant,  and  Fampoux,  a  spur  of  the  hill  is  inter- 
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posed.  Our  front  line  lay  eastward  of  the  spur,  skirting 
its  base,  just  at  the  edge  of  Fampoux.  Support  companies 
were  in  trenches  on  the  forward  slope.  Eastward  from 
Artillery  Valley  ran  a  trench  called  Cam  Alley,  leading 
over  the  hill  into  the  occupied  trenches,  and  I  early  learned 
that  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  front  it  was  easy 
to  pick  out  strategic  observation  points  on  this  hill  from 
which  one  could  look  directly  down  on  our  front  line 
positions  on  the  south  of  the  river,  and  Fritz’s  as  well. 
His  lines  were  thinly  held,  but  at  times,  assisted  by  my 
field-glasses,  I  caught  the  movements  of  individuals  close 
to  his  front.  And  with  the  aid  of  my  maps  and  aeroplane 
photographs  I  had  no  difficulty  in  making  out,  from  this 
eminence,  all  of  the  features  in  his  front  area  system. 

The  trenches  on  this  hill  always  made  a  certain  curious 
appeal  to  me.  They  were  very  old,  as  war  trenches  go,  and 
had  a  flea-bitten  appearance  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  dug  in  chalk,  which  had  been  packed  tightly  in 
sandbags  to  form  buttresses  at  the  traverses.  The  sand¬ 
bags  had  rotted  in  course  of  time  to  be  mere  fluttering  rags; 
while  the  influence  of  the  weather  had  contrived  to  make 
sticky  grey  walls  of  the  chalk.  Shell-fire  had  done  its 
work  in  many  places,  and  the  whiteness  of  the  re-built 
sectors  contrasted  with  the  old  structures  just  as  new  brick 
jars  against  old  in  a  remodelled  building.  This  hill  was  a 
citadel,  built  in  the  long-distant  yesterday  to  last  long  past 
to-morrow;  and,  indeed,  it  was  a  formidable  barrier  thrust 
between  Arras  and  the  foe.  In  comparison,  our  little 
plateau  on  the  south  bank  looked  like  an  ant-hill  and  the 
pygmy  groups  lying  in  outpost  shell-holes  over  there 
resembled  ants  more  than  men. 

It  may  have  been  on  my  first  exploratory  trip  in  this 
area,  as  I  wound  along  the  trench  in  search  of  First  Batta¬ 
lion  H.Q.  that  I  noticed  at  one  point  the  marks  of  a  recent 
explosion,  and  some  spatters  of  blood  on  the  trench  wall. 
A  little  further  on,  a  drop  of  blood  still  moist  and  crimson 
on  the  bath-mat  floor,  and  more  of  these  at  intervals, 
told  that  a  wounded  man  had  been  carried  along  this 
ditch  no  long  time  before,  probably  to  the  Regimental  Aid 
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Post.  We  followed  this  trail  somewhat  pensively,  my 
scout  attendant  and  myself,  and  it  seemed  miles  before  we 
reached  the  dugout  entrance  marked  with  a  Red  Cross 
sign.  In  the  meantime  the  occasional  blood-drips  had 
become  more  frequent  until  they  made  at  last  a  thin  con¬ 
tinuous  trickle.  And  outside  the  aid-post  was  the  answer 
to  our  unspoken  query — a  ground  sheet  covering  a  body 
from  which  protruded  two  heavy  boots,  toes  pointed 
stiffly  upward.  Another  of  the  boys  had  found  his  way  out. 

While  the  First  Battalion  held  the  Fampoux  front,  the 
Second  held  the  Feuchy  sector  which  we  would  take  over; 
frequently  I  was  up  to  their  H.Q.  in  the  cutting  forward 
of  Railway  Triangle,  talking  things  over  with  their  officers 
and  N.C.O.’s  and  learning  what  I  could  about  the  position. 
It  appeared  that  there  were  good  Scots  troops  on  our 
immediate  right,  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders  of 
the  51st  Division,  and  that  the  front  was  lively  enough 
owing  to  a  strong  raid  recently  put  on  by  these  Scots,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  had  reached  the  German  third 
line,  far  back  on  Orange  Hill.  It  was  from  the  scout  officer 
of  the  Second  that  I  first  learned  of  the  mystery  post  on 
the  railroad  embankment  which  was  to  give  me  some 
anxious  moments  later  on.  The  logical  result  of  my  liaison 
was  reached  the  night  before  the  relief  when,  by  arrange¬ 
ment,  two  scouts  and  I  went  forward  to  reconnoitre  in 
company  with  two  Second  Battalion  scouts  the  outpost 
line  at  the  plateau  and  the  ground  in  front. 

We  took  the  railway  forward,  across  the  high  trestle, 
through  the  cutting  (where  we  walked  close  to  the  bank, 
for  from  this  point  the  line  was  a  straight  shaft  right  to 
Fritz  and  his  machine-gun  fire  swept  it  at  intervals)  only 
leaving  the  railway  when  we  came  to  the  sunken  road  which 
crossed  it  at  right  angles  just  behind  Feuchy  village. 
Jogging  to  the  right  a  few  yards  in  this  sunken  road,  we  had 
a  glimpse  of  the  entrance  to  a  company  dugout  with  a 
sentry  on  duty,  when  our  guides  led  us  into  the  communi¬ 
cation  trench  by  which  the  front  line  must  be  reached. 

It  was  about  midnight.  In  silent  darkness  our  little 
party  felt  its  way  down  first  to  the  front  line  trench,  then 
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along  it  to  the  right,  passing  occasional  groups  of  men  on 
post,  who  did  not  seem  as  alert  as  their  front-line  positions 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  I  had  only  been  in  one  other 
sector  where  the  new  dispersal-in-depth  system  obtained — 
Telegraph  Hill.  There,  the  front  line  had  been  so  badly 
flooded  that  it  was  untenable,  and  the  outposts  had  per¬ 
force  to  assume  the  whole  responsibility  for  defence. 
This  front,  on  the  contrary,  was  blessed  with  an  excellent 
front  line.  And  it  took  some  mental  re-adjustment  before 
I  accustomed  myself  to  the  idea  of  a  front  line  trench, 
fire-steps,  bomb-stores  and  all,  made  back  area  and  casual 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  throwing  a  protective  fringe  of 
outpost  shell-holes  in  front  of  it. 

After  a  considerable  number  of  bays  and  traverses  had 
been  laboriously  passed,  the  scouts  stopped  and  proceeded 
to  climb  out  on  the  parapet,  we  others  following  closely. 
The  night  was  cold  after  a  warm  day,  and  a  thin  wraith¬ 
like  mist  hung  over  the  ground.  We  walked  upright 
towards  Fritz  for  about  thirty  paces,  following  what  seemed 
to  be  the  wheel-tracks  of  a  farmer’s  road  through  the  fields. 
Then,  abruptly,  we  were  challenged,  and  after  giving  the 
password  we  advanced  into  view  of  Broken  Mill,  a  formless 
heap  of  rubble. 

Here,  in  a  shallow  depression  shored  up  with  bits  of 
corrugated  iron,  a  group  of  Scots  kept  post.  Broken  Mill 
was  the  left  flank  of  the  Scots’  outpost  and  the  starting 
point  of  ours.  It  must  have  been  a  wind-mill  once,  but 
had  been  properly  demolished.  A  few  muttered  words 
with  its  defenders  and  we  started  northward  in  search  of 
our  first  outpost  shell-hole. 

“Grab  this  wire.”  said  one  of  the  guides.  “It  leads 
along.”  I  did  so.  As  we  walked  (the  footing  was  good) 
the  wire  slipped  loosely  through  my  hands.  It  was  cold 
and  wet  and  numbed  my  fingers.  But  as  a  directing 
agency  it  did  superb  service  and  hardly  a  minute  passed 
before  the  whispered: 

“Halt,  who  is  it?” 
told  us  Post  No.  1  was  at  hand. 

Just  a  shallow  cup  in  the  earth,  and  three  shadows 
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lying  there.  They  were  glad  of  our  coming,  for  it  meant 
relief  was  near,  and  they  had  already  been  twenty-eight 
hours  in  that  cramped  billet.  We  left  them,  picking  up 
another  bit  of  guide  wire,  and  went  on  and  on  until  we  had 
visited  eight  or  nine  posts.  Most  of  them  were  connected 
up  in  this  fashion  but  there  were  times  where  you  had  to 
trust  to  luck  and  sense  of  direction. 

Nowhere  in  France  did  I  get  such  a  throb  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  troops  as  when  I  saw  them  lying  in  those  Feuchy 
shell-holes.  Absolutely  isolated,  unable  to  move  except 
with  the  greatest  caution  all  day,  not  daring  to  speak 
above  a  whisper  all  night,  with  nothing  in  front  of  them 
but  a  bit  of  flimsy  trip-wire,  yet  they  stuck  it.  On  one 
occasion  during  our  tour  a  chance  shell-burst  killed  a  man 
in  one  of  these  holes  very  shortly  after  dawn.  So  that  all 
day  the  dead  and  the  living  lay  side  by  side,  so  close  as 
almost  to  touch,  until  kindly  evening  lent  her  shelter  to 
the  removal  of  the  body.  I  think  I  should  have  gone  mad. 

At  each  post  we  gave  warning  that  we  intended  to  do  a 
bit  of  patrol  work;  and  about  half-way  on  the  return 
trip  we  carried  this  plan  into  effect.  The  Second  Battalion 
men  were  self-reliant  fellows,  and  took  us  a  good  way 
across  No  Man’s  Land,  but  we  did  not  meet  with  Fritz. 
Nor  were  we  fired  on,  so  far  as  I  can  remember.  The 
ground  was  not  too  badly  shell-torn  and  we  covered  a  fair 
bit  of  territory  before  we  turned  back  and  re-entered  the 
trench  after  stopping  for  a  word  with  the  Scotties  at 
Broken  Mill.  I  decided  to  locate  a  post  to  the  rear  and 
slightly  to  the  right  of  the  Mill  so  that  the  units  would  be 
interlocking  at  the  junction  point.  This  was  done  when 
we  took  over,  and  the  outposts  were  re-numbered  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Next  night  was  the  relief,  involving  a  long,  sleepy  wait 
at  our  new  H.Q.  while  our  companies  were  reported  settled 
and  the  men  of  the  Second  Battalion  got  clear.  I  stayed 
close  to  B.H.Q.  for  most  of  that  night.  We  had  received 
raid  orders,  Tuesday  night  had  been  decided  on  for  the 
operation,  and  we  were  busy  working  out  the  details.  Yet 
I  did  find  time  to  visit  Don  company,  in  the  left  outpost. 
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I  had  not  seen  that  part  of  the  line  before.  To  reach  Don 
company  outpost  you  had  two  alternative  routes.  You 
could  go  straight  up  the  railroad,  then  cut  over  a  little 
mound  under  which  the  dugout  lay.  Or  you  could  take 
the  road  through  Feuchy  village.  The  dugout  entrances 
(there  were  two)  faced  the  river,  and  the  main  street  of 
Feuchy  ran  within  a  few  yards  of  them.  This  last  route 
was  safer. 

The  dugout  was  not  deep,  for  the  mound  gave  plenty 
of  overhead  protection.  It  was  commodious  and  boasted 
a  separate  inner  room  for  the  officers.  Here,  seated  around 
a  table,  I  found  some  of  the  old  Hill  70  gang.  The  rest 
were  back  in  the  cross-road  dugout  with  Major  Stagg. 

A  soldier  in  a  new  dugout  is  a  child  with  a  fresh  toy. 
For  a  few  moments,  or  hours,  he  is  delighted  with  it. 
Needs  must,  then,  I  should  be  conducted  through  the 
place,  shown  all  its  wonders,  its  conveniences,  its  superiority 
over  all  other  dugouts.  There  was  a  little  eyrie  or  look-out 
tower  which  the  boys  were  especially  proud  of.  Bill  Ostic 
said  he  had  cocked  his  eye  to  the  hole  and  seen  movement. 
As  it  was  very  dark  I  did  not  believe  him,  but  readily 
agreed  to  have  a  look.  You  reached  the  spy-hole  by  a 
stairway  from  the  main  room  which  ended  in  a  platform  or 
short  gallery,  and  from  this  last  a  ladder  of  seven  or  eight 
rungs  led  upward  to  a  little  square  cupboard  hung  on  all 
sides  with  blankets.  There  was  room  for  two  men.  By 
withdrawing  the  blanket  on  the  front  side  a  peep-hole  was 
disclosed. 

“What’s  this  wet  stuff  on  the  ladder,  Bill?”  I  whispered. 
“It’s  all  over  my  hands.  Somebody  spill  the  rum  here?” 

“Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  Jim.  Our  C.S.M.  got  potted 
here  just  after  the  relief.  A  stray  chunk  of  shrapnel  got 
him  as  he  was  climbing  the  ladder.  Almost  took  his  head  off.” 

I  put  my  eye  to  the  aperture  but  in  the  dark  there  was 
nothing  to  see.  When  I  got  back  to  the  lighted  room  I 
found  my  hands  and  trouser  knees  stained  red.  I  don’t 
think  I  was  up  in  that  lookout  again.  Bill  Ostic  always 
claimed  he  had  seen  Fritz  looking  out  of  a  similar  chink 
about  thirty  yards  away  and  had  put  a  bullet  through  his 
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eye;  but  the  boys  who  were  in  the  dugout  before  us  had  left 
a  tale  which  outdid  Ostic’s,  and  which  was  probably  as  true. 

These  fellows — the  tale  had  been  told  during  the  relief 
— recounted  how  they  had  watched  Fritz  on  so  many  occa¬ 
sions  from  this  watch-tower  that  they  even  got  to  recognize 
individual  soldiers  opposite.  Fritz  had  not  taken  the 
precaution  of  hanging  a  blanket  behind  the  peep-hole  he 
used  (thus  converting  the  observation  chamber  into  a  dark 
room  inside  which  he  might  move  without  fear  of  being 
observed  through  the  lens)  and  as  our  lookout  was  properly 
protected  he  had  never  discovered  that  he  was  observed. 
Accordingly  he  must  have  grown  careless  and  exposed 
more  than  an  eye  to  the  Canadians’  vigilance.  The  Second 
Battalion  men  (if  their  story  is  true)  had  been  able  to  pick 
out  at  least  one  of  the  German  watchers,  whom  they  had 
dubbed  Pie-face.  Then  when  one  night  they  had  put  on 
a  small  raid  aimed  against  this  very  post  the  story  is  that 
three  or  four  of  our  fellows,  dropping  into  the  trench  at  once, 
surprised  a  huge  German  on  guard.  At  the  same  moment 
a  flare  lit  up  the  scene.  The  German,  half  asleep,  turned 
heavily  towards  the  intruders,  and  his  face  being  lit  up  by 
the  flare,  all  the  Canadians  yelled:  “Why,  it’s  Pie-face!” 
and  shot  him.  With  infinite  difficulty  they  lugged  him, 
dying,  into  our  lines,  but  he  was  too  badly  wounded  to 
live,  so  they  had  him  sewed  up  in  a  blanket  and  stood  him 
against  the  side  of  the  mound  near  the  dugout  entrance. 

I  saw  him  myself.  At  least,  I  saw  a  tall,  sun-bloated 
corpse  in  a  blanket  leaning  near  the  dugout  door,  and  the 
Don  company  boys  passed  on  the  story  to  me.  He  was 
there  for  some  days  after  we  took  over,  and  was  always 
referred  to  dispassionately  as  Pie-face,  until  finally  he 
threatened  to  burst  his  blanket;  and  to  forestall  such  a 
calamity  he  was  carted  off  one  night  and  buried.  Seen  by 
the  dim  light  of  the  stars  he  loomed  colossal.  Whatever 
the  changes  wrought  by  death  and  exposure,  he  must  in 
life  have  been  a  big  soldier.  I  often  wonder  if  he  was 
really  Pie-face  or  if  the  story  is  a  myth  built  up  out  of 
boredom  from  some  simple  enough  incident.  There  are 
doubtless  Second  Battalion  men  now  alive  who  could  tell. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


THE  RAID 

RAID  NIGHT.  The  whole  battalion  keyed  up  as 
never  before  in  my  time.  McKenzie  and  Dad 
'  Lyon  rushing  around  establishing  a  signal  post  here, 
a  message  relay  post  there,  a  cage  for  detaining  prisoners, 
a  medical  aid  post,  and  what  not.  Captain  Greacen  coming 
and  going  from  battalion  H.Q.  to  the  reserve  trenches 
where  his  men  are  studying  sketches  made  from  the  map 
and  planning  how  they  will  use  the  brief  twenty  minutes 
allotted  for  their  exploration  of  the  German  trenches 
before  the  deadly  curtain  barrage  closes  down  again  and 
forces  them  back  into  our  lines. 

The  colonel  constantly  on  the  wire  to  brigade,  and 
everlastingly  consulting  with  his  own  officers  and  in  liaison 
with  the  artillery  and  Stokes  mortars,  settling  barrage 
details.  Pedley,  the  scout  officer,  packed  off  to  the  hill 
across  the  river  in  the  afternoon  to  report  if  the  Boche 
wire  has  been  satisfactorily  cut  by  our  preparatory  fire; 
comes  back  fagged  at  dusk  after  just  escaping  extinction 
himself  in  a  brisk  strafe  and  reports  (quite  wrongly  as  it 
turns  out)  that  the  wire  has  not  been  demolished.  The 
colonel  says  nothing  can  be  done  now,  the  men  must  go 
over.  If  they  cannot  get  across  the  wire,  they  must  come 
back.  Artillery  H.Q.  indignantly  avers  the  wire  is  com¬ 
pletely  washed  out. 

Orders  issue.  I  am  assigned,  along  with  big  Tim 
Baldwin,  to  the  right  flank.  Tim  and  I  are  to  take  Corporal 
McDade  and  a  dozen  men,  with  a  Lewis-gun  or  so,  and  find 
a  suitable  shell-hole  position  a  bit  to  the  right  of  the  raid 
area,  from  which  we  are  to  defend  the  raid  party  from  any 
possible  flanking  movement.  Tim  and  I  confer  about  this 
and  it  is  decided  that  I  had  best  go  out  at  once  with  Mc¬ 
Dade  and  look  for  a  likely  spot.  McDade  and  I  fare 
forth,  out  past  Broken  Mill,  just  as  darkness  has  fallen. 
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Some  quick-eyed  Boche  senses  us  and  starts  dropping 
single  shots  out  of  a  machine  gun  in  our  di.ection.  He 
puts  up  flares,  too,  not  very  far  away  from  us,  and  we 
begin  to  get  windy.  It  is  not  too  dark  to  see  all  the  weeds 
and  tufts  of  grass  making  skyline  for  us  as  we  crawl  for¬ 
ward;  and  every  leaf  bears  the  shape  of  a  German  helmet. 
Shall  I  ever  forget  McDade,  trusty  old  soldier,  gripping 
his  rifle  after  we  had  gazed  steadily  for  a  minute  or  so  at 
one  of  these  apparitions,  half  believing  it  was  indeed 
Fritz? 

“I’ll  do  fer  ye,  ye  deevil!”  he  mutters,  and  bounding 
forward  he  jams  his  rifle-butt  into  a  clump  of  burdock. 
That  makes  us  grin,  and  we  steal  further  on  until  we  find 
just  what  we  are  looking  for — a  group  of  four  or  five  shell- 
holes,  fan-wise.  Resting  here,  we  make  our  prospective 
dispositions  meticulously,  then  scuttle  back  home.  Fritz 
is  not  firing  at  us  now — perhaps  his  beer  and  sauerkraut 
has  come  up,  giving  him  better  employment. 

Hardly  have  I  bade  McDade  a  short  farewell,  when 
word  comes  to  me  through  some  agency  or  other  that  I 
am  to  take  out  five  A  company  men  in  front  of  the  line  to 
act  as  covering  party  for  Dad  Lyon,  whose  present  task 
is  to  lay  a  strip  of  white  tape  for  the  raiding  troops  to 
line  up  on.  Out  I  go,  with  one  scout  and  the  A  company 
contingent  (none  of  whom,  not  even  the  sergeant,  appear 
ever  to  have  been  out  of  a  trench  before).  We  wander 
about  from  shell-hole  to  shell-hole,  in  no  wise  molested  by 
Fritz’s  fire,  but  seeing  never  a  sign  of  Dad  and  his  white 
tape.  After  a  while  the  silence  from  the  Boche  lines  seems 
ominous.  Not  even  a  flare  goes  up.  The  thought  suggests 
itself  to  me  and  to  my  scout  companion  that  probably 
Fritz  himself  has  a  patrol  out.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that 
we  have  not  sighted  Dad.  Perhaps  we  are  out  a  deal  too 
far,  up  against  Fritz’s  line.  It  is  a  nervous  thought. 
And  then — wonder  of  wonders — we  sight  Fritz’s  patrol! 
Yes — there  is  no  doubt  of  it — a  blur  of  moving  forms  a 
few  yards  away.  Have  they  sighted  us?  One  cannot  be 
sure.  My  revolver  is  at  full  cock  now,  and  I  know  that 
at  any  moment  there  may  be  an  encounter.  But  I  remem- 
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ber  that  my  duty  is  to  cover,  and  that  the  whole  success 
of  the  raid  might  be  endangered  by  any  disastrous  collision 
just  now.  So  we  circle  about,  keeping  them  in  view,  and, 
by  God!  they  seem  to  be  watching  us,  too.  I  am  excited. 
So  are  all  of  us;  until  my  scout  crawls  off  to  a  flank,  recon¬ 
noitres  a  bit  and  returns  to  report  that  he  thinks  they’re 
not  Boche  at  all,  but  some  of  our  own  scout  section,  and 
McKenzie  at  the  head  of  them. 

It  is  laughable.  I  sing  out,  in  a  stage  whisper,  “Is  that 
you,  Mac?”  and  the  answer  comes  back  “What  the  devil! 
You,  Pedley?”  And  we  join  forces  to  curse  the  people 
behind  who  send  out  two  parties  to  cross  one  another  on 
the  same  job.  It  might  well  have  been  no  joke. 

“But  where  is  Dad  Lyon?”  someone  asks.  And  as 
eyes  everywhere  peer  through  the  darkness,  the  answer 
comes,  adding  the  final  touch  of  comedy  to  the  whole 
affair.  Good  twenty  yards  forward  of  his  covering  party 
we  see  Dad,  all  by  himself,  upright,  with  his  arms  full  of  a 
tangle  of  white  tape,  blaspheming  as  he  strides  along. 
The  tape  he  lays  is  so  new  that  it  seems  to  glitter.  Yet  he 
is  not  fired  on,  though  he  must  be  well  nigh  two-thirds  of 
the  way  across  to  Fritz. 

In  the  light  of  after-acquired  knowledge,  the  thing  is 
explicable.  Fritz  must  have  known  by  the  artillery 
preparation  or  else  through  his  intelligence  system,  that 
this  raid  was  on  the  ticket.  He  had  withdrawn  his  men 
from  the  sector  for  a  few  hours,  and  only  sent  them  back 
when  the  danger  was  over.  Dad  might  have  walked  right 
into  his  trench  unharmed  at  that  moment. 

The  tape  laid  satisfactorily,  we  all  came  in  again. 
And  now  the  hour  for  the  raid  approached  and  the  trenches 
were  jammed  with  groups  of  Stokes  mortarmen  waiting 
to  be  led  to  their  firing  positions  in  the  outpost  line.  This 
was  not  part  of  my  duty,  which  lay  once  more  with  the  right 
flank  party.  I  drifted  along  toward  the  Broken  Mill  end 
of  our  line  and  there  I  found  Big  Tim  and  McDade  with 
the  rest  of  them  awaiting  me.  Straightway  we  journeyed 
forth;  but  this  time  there  was  no  firing  from  the  south¬ 
east,  and  we  made  better  time  than  McDade  and  I  had  on 
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our  previous  venture.  As  might  have  been  expected  we 
saw  never  a  trace  of  the  nest  we  had  previously  picked  out. 
But  this  was  of  small  moment,  for  we  found  another  and 
better  location,  and  long  before  the  barrage  broke  we  were 
snugly  arranged,  one  group  facing  due  east,  another  south¬ 
east  and  a  third  facing  south,  while  Tim,  McDade  and  I, 
with  one  lone  private  to  guard  our  rear,  occupied  a  central 
shell-hole. 

Crack!  Behind  us  the  first  eighteen-pounder  fired,  and 
the  thing  was  on.  Somewhere  to  the  north  of  us,  though 
we  could  not  see  them,  a  hundred  boys,  somewhat  the 
better  for  rum,  were  lined  along  the  tape,  waiting  the  word 
to  rush  ahead.  What  a  barrage!  One  could  not  desire  a 
finer  spectacle.  The  sky  behind  us  was  lightning-scored 
with  gun  flashes;  while  in  front  of  us  bright  explosions 
came  thick  and  fast  and  the  glare  of  them  mingled  with  the 
light  of  many-coloured  flares  sent  up  by  Fritz  to  notify 
his  gunners.  Overhead  was  the  constant  shriek  of  the 
shells,  and  closer  to  us  than  these  the  livid  Stokes  cartridges 
came  tumbling  over  and  over  in  the  air  and  sending  out 
showers  of  sparks  until  they  landed  in  Fritz’s  territory 
with  a  crash  that  made  the  eighteen-pounders  seem  like 
school-children’s  toys. 

They  are  a  brave  shell,  those  Stokes! 

“Listen  to  them,”  I  shouted  to  Big  Tim,  almost  hyster¬ 
ical  with  joy  at  the  intensity  of  the  barrage.  “They  make 
a  noise  like  an  old  man  sniffling.  Listen  to  ’em  roar.  Take 
that  one,  Fritz — and  that!”  Tim  and  I  were  having  the 
time  of  our  lives. 

And  I  can  remember  so  well  old  McDade,  right  in  the 
middle  of  it,  plucking  our  rear-guard  by  the  leg  as  he  lay 
on  the  back  lip  of  the  big  shell-hole. 

“Keep  yer  eye  peeled,  lad,”  he  said  sharply,  “and  don’t 
be  dozin’.  Sure  it’s  lots  of  time  ye’ll  have  for  sleep  if 
Fritzie  puts  a  piece  of  lead  in  you.” 

In  the  middle  of  it  the  fellow  had  dropped  off  to  sleep. 
Well,  I  suppose  it  takes  all  kinds  of  soldiers  to  make  up 
an  army. 
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And  now  the  first  force  of  the  shelling  was  diminished 
and  occasionally  you  could  hear  the  steady  rattle  of  Fritz’s 
machine-guns.  What  scenes  must  be  enacting  themselves 
in  the  dark  and  disordered  trenches  northeast  of  us!  We 
could  only  imagine  the  wild  rush,  the  bayoneting,  the  herd¬ 
ing  of  the  prisoners,  the  helping  of  the  wounded  back  to 
our  lines.  Away  went  the  blaze  of  artillery  again — the 
barrage  closing  in.  In  a  few  minutes  all  was  silent  and  dark. 
Now  was  the  tense  moment  for  us.  Should  he  intend  a 
counter-raid  we  must  be  ready  for  him.  And  we  were; 
but  Fritz  did  not  oblige  us  at  all.  So  we  waited  until  the 
dawn  mist  warned  us  our  time  was  short,  and  we  scooted 
back  to  our  own  lines,  eager  to  hear  the  news. 

At  first  no  news,  while  not  exactly  good  news,  yet  did 
not  dampen  our  spirits.  As  we  trailed  along  that  front 
line,  passing  the  knots  of  stolid  soldiers  who  were  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  we  concerning  the  outcome  of  the  operation, 
we  kept  telling  ourselves  that  there  would  be  great  things 
to  hear  and  see  when  we  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  railway  cutting.  If,  as  we  approached  that  locality, 
some  disgruntled  soldier  was  heard  to  say  that  the  raid 
was  a  rotten  failure,  with  nothing  to  show  for  it  but  our 
own  casualties,  we  passed  him  by  contemptuously  as  a 
grouser.  But  it  was  the  truth,  nevertheless;  as  we  soon 
learned.  The  stronghold  which  McKenzie  had  located  in 
the  cutting  to  receive  prisoners  was  not  used.  Such  acti¬ 
vity  as  there  was  centred  around  the  temporary  medical 
aid  post.  And  indeed  there  was  little  enough  activity  of 
any  sort.  Gloomily  the  B  company  sergeants  sorted  out 
their  men  and  posted  them  in  relief  to  A  company,  which 
retired  to  the  trenches  near  Battalion  H.Q.  Fritz,  every¬ 
one  agreed,  had  been  wise  enough  to  drop  back  a  few 
hundred  yards,  leaving  the  traditional  one-armed  man  to 
light  flares  in  the  line  and  give  an  impression  of  occupied 
trenches.  One  of  our  officers  had,  in  fact,  cut  down  a 
German — but  in  his  excitement  had  brought  home  with 
him  nothing  but  the  man’s  worthless  trench  helmet. 
Nothing  but  a  tin  hat,  when  an  epaulet  with  the  number  of 
a  German  battalion  stitched  on  it  would  have  made  the 
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raid  a  success!  How  we  cursed  the  luckless  officer,  and 
how  he  hated  himself  when  he  came  to  look  back  on  his 
feat! 

And  we  had  had  a  dozen  casualties,  of  which  two  were 
fatal.  One  of  the  dead  boys  had  been  brought  back,  and 
the  other  one  left  in  the  tangle  of  German  wire  when  the 
party  who  were  carrying  him  back  felt  the  barrage  closing 
in  on  them.  “He  was  all  juicy,”  one  of  them  said  after¬ 
ward — “a  direct  hit.  We  couldn’t  carry  him.  So  we  took 
his  identification  disks  and  badges  and  beat  it.”  Among 
the  wounded  was  young  Lieutenant  McKissock,  who  got 
to  England  on  his  ticket. 

The  whisper  went  around  that  these  casualties  were 
the  work  of  our  own  barrage.  The  tape  had  been  laid  to 
far  out,  rumour  had  it — a  scant  hundred  yards  from  the 
German  line.  And  the  boys  had  had  too  much  rum;  so 
that  they  dashed  away  at  the  first  gun-fire  and  ran  right 
into  it. 

I  had  not  much  time  to  listen  to  the  mutterings  that 
flew  from  group  to  group  as  we  crouched  against  the  side 
of  the  railway  cutting.  Some  one  spied  me  and  asked  me 
to  take  a  man  with  me  and  see  if  there  were  any  wounded 
still  in  front  of  our  line.  It  was  my  fourth  time  that  night 
to  crawl  forward  of  the  outpost.  I  didn’t  go  very  far; 
scrambled  from  shell-hole  to  shell-hole  a  bit  and  hallooed; 
getting  no  answer  and  hearing  no  moanings  or  noise  of  any 
kind  I  signalled  my  companion  and  we  scurried  back, 
back  past  the  front  line  and  the  sunken  cross-road,  back 
to  the  old  familiar  battalion  H.Q.  where  my  little  dug-in 
shelter  with  its  chicken-wire  bed  and  sand-bag  mattress 
looked  very  much  like  home. 

Just  here  I  must  make  mention  of  a  curious  circum¬ 
stance  which  was  to  be  remembered  later.  Fritz  had  an 
advanced  post  located  in  the  shrubbery  at  the  very  edge 
of  the  railway  cutting  opposite  the  extreme  left  of  our  right 
company.  It  was  the  point  where  his  lines  came  closest 
to  ours,  for  our  line  fell  back  to  the  south,  and  this  post 
appeared  to  be  a  good  number  of  yards  forward  of  his  wire. 
It  must  have  been  heavily  armoured,  for  we  made  desperate 
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efforts  to  knock  it  out,  all — so  far  as  anyone  could  tell — 
unsuccessful.  When  we  left  that  part  of  the  line,  Fritz’s 
advanced  post  appeared  to  be  still  doing  business,  in  spite 
of  all  that  Stokes  guns,  M.G.’s  and  eighteen-pounders  could 
do,  to  say  nothing  of  the  raid  which  passed  right  across 
the  ground  where  it  was  located. 

My  first  experience  of  the  place  was  one  night  before 
the  raid  when  with  a  good-sized  patrol  I  was  working  up 
the  edge  of  the  ravine,  taking  cover  among  the  bushes 
which  skirted  the  cutting.  We  went  a  good  distance  and 
then  left  the  patrol  behind  in  cover,  Lance-Corporal  Keane 
and  I  crawling  forward.  Keane  has  not  forgotten  how  the 
flare  shot  up  immediately  in  front  of  us,  described  an  arc 
over  our  heads,  and  fell  blazing  to  earth  behind  us,  leaving 
our  crouching  figures  silhouetted  for  a  moment  against  the 
bright  light;  and  how  out  of  the  darkness  cracked  two 
rifle  shots  so  that  we  heard  the  shriek  of  the  bullets  around 
our  ears.  The  while  we  dare  not  lie  down,  but  must  crouch 
stiffly,  half-bending  where  the  flare  had  caught  us,  knowing 
full  well  that  a  sudden  movement  of  any  kind  would 
reveal  us  to  the  watching  eye  of  the  Boche.  The  flare 
burned  out.  Fritz  evidently  thought  himself  deceived, 
for  he  fired  no  more.  And  Keane  and  I,  not  being  V.C. 
material,  decided  to  retire  according  to  plan  and  not  to 
chance  the  glory  and  the  danger  involved  in  a  sudden  rush 
on  that  post  which  could  not  have  been  more  than  thirty 
yards  away. 

Condemn  us  if  you  will.  I  know  that  I  have  often  since 
condemned  myself,  if  only  out  of  curiosity  to  know  just 
what  particular  form  of  diabolical  skill  enabled  Fritz  to 
man  that  post  in  the  face  of  everything  we  tried  against  it. 
But  remember,  too,  that  a  rush  over  broken  ground  at 
night  with  a  good  chance  to  death  at  the  end  of  it  looks 
different  when  you’re  on  the  spot.  I  think  Harry  Salsbury 
would  have  done  it.  But  he  was  one  man  in  a  battalion. 

This  incident  let  us  know  pretty  well  where  Fritz  had 
his  advance  post  located.  And  you  may  be  sure  the  approxi¬ 
mate  position  was  marked  down  on  our  maps  to  the  end 
that  it  should  be  destroyed.  Accurately  plotted  co-or- 
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dinates  were  given  to  the  gunners  and  they  soaked  the 
spot  with  high  explosive.  A  couple  of  Stokes  mortars 
were  sent  up  specially  and  I  myself  directed  their  fire, 
until  in  the  end  I  was  sure  that  the  wasp’s  nest  had  not  a 
sting  left  in  it.  We  had  no  doubt  on  raid  night  that  it 
had  been  destroyed.  Men  who  were  on  the  raid  after¬ 
wards  said  they  had  rooted  into  every  tuft  and  bush  in  its 
vicinity  and  that  there  was  no  armoured  strong-point 
such  as  I  know  must  have  existed.  During  the  raid 
itself  I  remember  feeling  with  a  great  joy  that  our  fellows 
must  have  given  the  steel  to  any  survivors  in  that  bold 
outpost.  Yet  I  must  record  to  the  Boche’s  credit  that 
before  Tim  Baldwin  and  I  had  left  our  shell-hole  group 
when  the  raid  was  over — yes,  almost  before  the  noise  of 
our  barrage  was  stilled,  a  thin  ray  of  light  sprang  upward 
from  that  post  and  circled  and  burst  into  a  beautiful  white 
flare.  Fritz  had  returned;  if  indeed  he  had  left  at  all, 
further  than  to  retire  underground  into  some  secret  piace 
while  the  danger  swept  over  his  head. 

I  did  not  forget  to  report  this  at  Battalion  H.Q.  But 
indeed,  by  the  time  we  woke  from  the  sleep  that  followed 
our  exertions,  there  was  trouble  flying  about  in  so  many 
directions  that  I  fear  my  story  of  the  tell-tale  flare  received 
scant  notice.  Tommy  Greacen  had  been  closeted  with 
the  colonel  and  one  judged  that  the  interview  had  not 
been  pleasant.  The  cruel  truth  was  hard  to  face — eleven 
casualties,  no  identification,  and  a  garbled  message  to 
brigade  which  had  made  matters  even  worse.  For  through 
the  ambiguous  wording  of  a  despatch,  brigade  had  come 
to  believe  that  the  dead  body  of  our  soldier  lying  shattered 
in  the  German  wire  contained  identifications  which  would 
reveal  to  the  enemy,  should  the  corpse  be  found,  just  who 
we  were  who  held  the  line.  So  that  the  tables  would  be 
neatly  turned  and  the  raiding  battalion  would  end  by 
giving,  instead  of  taking,  the  identification  which  was  so 
dear  a  shibboleth  in  the  eyes  of  the  high  command. 

Of  course  this  was  not  true.  The  body  from  whom  no 
identification  items  (save  a  tin  hat)  had  been  taken,  was 
the  body  of  the  only  German  known  to  have  been  killed. 
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The  story  of  the  crazed  lieutenant  who  rushed  in  mad 
triumph  back  across  No  Man’s  Land  swinging  a  tin  hat 
and  shouting,  was  now  common  property,  and  evoked  a 
smile  of  bitterness  on  many  a  haggard  countenance. 
But  brigade  did  not  know  that  story,  brigade  would  never 
know  that  story  if  Colonel  Nelles  could  prevent  it.  And 
now,  to  explain  the  exact  meaning  of  the  garbled  despatch 
would  mean  putting  emphasis  on  the  very  incident  which 
was  the  battalion’s  mockery  and  shame. 

Brigade,  of  course,  assuming  that  there  were  Fourth 
Battalion  badges  in  the  wire,  ordered  that  the  same  be 
retrieved  without  delay.  The  colonel  fussed  and  fumed 
and  finally  passed  on  the  order.  Whereupon  I  became 
interested  more  than  formerly. 

For  the  order — I  wish  I  had  it  here  as  the  adjutant 
handed  it  to  me,  indicted  in  pencil  scrawl  on  the  leaf 
of  a  note-book — the  order  was  to  the  effect  that  Lieut. 
McLean  with  eight  B  company  men  would  cross  No  Man’s 
Land  that  night  and  recover  the  body  from  the  wire,  while 
Lieuts.  Ostic  and  Pedley  created  a  diversion  on  the  right. 

Lord,  how  we  laughed  and  how  we  stormed  over  that 
order!  For  there  was  not  one  of  us  concerned  but  knew 
it  was  not  only  a  suicide  job,  but  a  useless  one,  framed  to 
cover  up  a  set  of  stupid  mistakes.  Not  but  that  we 
intended  to  carry  it  out.  Promptly  on  schedule  time  the 
Don  company  party,  reinforced  by  some  of  my  scouts, 
linked  up  with  McLean’s  chosen  eight  in  the  sunken  road 
just  back  of  the  outpost  line,  and  remained  there  while 
we  officers  kept  forward  of  the  projecting  knoll  to  recon¬ 
noitre.  McLean  and  Ostic  and  I  were  there  and  Gord 
Shaw,  who  was  on  duty  on  the  Don  company  front  and 
who  had  come  over  just  to  see  the  lie  of  the  land. 

The  thing  was  hopeless  and  foolish  from  the  start. 
There  was  every  chance  of  failure  and  nothing  gained  if, 
in  spite  of  all  prediction,  McLean’s  eight  men  should 
cross  and  re-cross  No  Man’s  Land  (encumbered  on  the 
return  trip  with  a  heavy  burden)  without  leaving  still 
more  Fourth  Battalion  boys  to  rot  in  the  wire.  This  was 
the  night  after  a  raid.  Fritz  might  be  expected  to  be  very 
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much  on  the  alert.  We  had  no  barrage  to  help  us,  such  as 
the  raiders  had  had  last  night.  And,  to  cap  the  climax, 
there  was  a  moon. 

We  four  huddled  in  the  underbrush  near  our  left  out¬ 
post.  Ahead  of  us  the  moon  glinted  dimly  on  our  thin 
wire  entanglement.  McLean,  thoroughly  fed  up,  was  all 
for  going  through  with  the  thing.  It  was  orders,  he  said, 
and  you  might  as  well  be  killed  now  as  any  time.  The 
others  of  us  argued  differently.  Finally  Gord  Shaw  and  I 
stole  forward  a  little  to  see  if  any  headway  could  possibly 
be  made.  We  had  probably  gone  four  of  our  own  lengths 
across  the  open,  when  crack !  a  bullet  whined  as  it  sped  by. 
“Come  back,  fellows,  it’s  no  use”  boomed  out  Bill  Ostic’s 
hoarse  voice  from  the  shadows.  Back  we  came.  If  only 
there  were  no  moon,  we  said — . 
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BUT  THE  MOON  was  there  to  stay,  and  finally  after 
a  deal  of  argument  we  called  it  off  for  the  night.  The 
colonel  did  not  grumble  when  I  reported,  but  only 
said,  “Try  again  to-morrow!” 

Our  luck  held  (whether  good  or  bad  is  a  matter  of 
viewpoint);  the  moon  shone  just  as  brightly  next  night. 
That  was  the  night  of  the  Bolshevist  episode. 

It  took  place  in  a  gaunt  cavern  in  the  Don  company 
outpost  dugout.  Pending  a  change  in  the  weather  situa¬ 
tion,  Ostic  proposed  that  we  await  our  moment  in  com¬ 
parative  comfort  and  safety  where  we  would  at  least 
enjoy  a  smoke.  We  all  sat  around  a  table  and  expressed 
our  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the  war.  There  was  much 
to  be  said.  We  were  saying  it.  And  no  doubt  our  re¬ 
marks  would  have  been  to  as  little  purpose  as  similar 
remarks  uttered  by  thousands  of  hapless  officers  in  similar 
plight  at  one  time  or  another  during  the  war,  had  not  the 
impossible  happened.  At  the  supreme  moment  the 
colonel  appeared. 

The  stage  was  set.  Enter  Mephisto!  Here  was  a 
case  where  there  could  be  no  retreat.  Undoubtedly 
Colonel  Nelles  had  heard  things  said  for  which  no  amount 
of  abject  apology  could  make  amends.  He  must  have 
heard  the  murmur  of  bitter  laughter  a  moment  before 
when  Ostic  referred  to  the  diversion  on  the  right.  “We’ll 
all  be  diverting  ourselves  in  hell  if  we  try  to  put  this  thing 
through  to-night,”  McLean  had  said.  The  colonel  must 
have  heard  that.  He  must  have  heard  comments  on  our 
army  and  our  cause  that  would  have  gladdened  the  heart 
of  Herr  Ludendorff.  We  rose  to  our  feet,  saluted,  and 
waited  what  he  should  say. 

“Pretty  bright  out  to-night,”  was  the  young  colonel’s 
opening  remark.  Bill  Ostic  spoke  for  all  of  us. 
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“It’s  too  damned  bright  for  what  we’ve  been  ordered 
to  do,”  he  burst  out,  “and  for  no  good,  too.  You  heard 
what  we’ve  been  saying,  sir,  and  I  suppose  you’re  calling 
us  a  bunch  of  mutineers.  Well,  I  don’t  think  I’m  a  coward 
nor  these  fellows  here  either;  but  we  think  this  is  a  bit 
thick.” 

The  outpost  line  is  not  the  parade  ground,  nor  yet  the 
orderly  room. 

The  colonel  kept  looking  serious  and  spoke  slowly, 
choosing  his  words: 

“Boys,”  he  said.  “You  are  up  front  here  when  I’m 
back  at  II. Q.  You  know  the  state  of  things  better  than 
I  do.  The  battalion’s  in  a  hole,  owing  to  the  failure  of 
that  damned  raid.  If  you  can  pull  us  out,  do  so.  If 
it  can’t  be  done,  that’s  all  about  it.  I  trust  you.” 

Then,  after  a  pause: 

“Some  way  or  other  we’ve  got  to  get  a  prisoner.” 

Nearly  six  years  have  followed  that  night  up  the  dim- 
lighted  alleyway  of  the  past.  Many  months  have  raced 
by,  leaving  little  to  remember  in  my  life,  since  this  belated 
memoir  was  commenced.  Bill  Ostic  is  gone — nothing  of 
him  remaining  but  a  handful  of  dust.  Gord  Shaw,  with 
whom  I  afterwards  visited  Paris  (“The  best  holiday  I 
ever  had,”  he  called  it)  has  now  two  pairs  of  twins  and  no 
holiday  at  all.  Colonel  Nelles  neglected  to  acknowledge 
a  Christmas  card  I  sent  him  and  the  next  Christmas  I 
didn’t  send  him  one.  Life  parts  old  associates  no  less  than 
death.  Where  is  McLean,  quiet,  fat  McLean  who  sat  those 
nights  stoically  waiting  for  the  moment  to  go  to  his  useless 
death  ?  Living  his  as  useless  life  somewhere,  no  doubt,  as  also 
Polly  Perkins  and  Dean  Andrews  and  the  host  of  other 
fellows  who  survived.  Paddy  Griffin  owes  me  a  bill,  and 
forgets  to  pay  it.  Jolliffe,  who  once  offered  me  a  blood¬ 
stained  Boche  brassard  as  a  souvenir  of  a  great  god-send, 
now  sells  gilt-edged  securities  and  offers  me  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  on  sales.  Harris,  lean  Irish  boy  who  hurried 
back  from  leave  in  Ireland  on  August  the  ninth  and  re¬ 
joined  the  Fourth  Battalion  before  Rouvroy  at  dusk  in 
time  to  find  a  bullet  and  to  be  found  in  his  turn,  dead — 
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was  Harris  with  us  in  the  dugout  room  that  night?  Hardly, 
for  he  would  be  on  duty  visiting  the  posts  of  men  hidden 
among  the  tree-trunks  across  the  marsh  land  towards  the 
river.  What  nights!  The  whispers,  the  star-shells,  a  flash 
of  moonlight  on  those  railway  tracks  through  Feuchy,  the 
eternal  chariot-race  of  heavy  projectiles  in  the  sky  above, 
and,  once,  the  red  fire  of  burst  oil-drums  making  a  spec¬ 
tacle  of  the  ruined  town!  They  have  a  voice  to  call  one 
back,  those  nights. 

And  in  the  dugout  we  were  all  silent,  having  heard  the 
colonel’s  words.  We  realized  that  we  all,  colonel  and 
subalterns  alike,  were  meshed  in  the  same  net.  For  us,  as 
for  him,  the  battalion  was  all  that  counted.  That  the 
Fourth  should  be  dishonoured  was  too  hard  a  thing. 
And  yet,  what  was  to  be  done?  A  desperate  exploit,  a 
crossing  of  No  Man’s  Land  in  the  moonlight,  more  corpses 
to  carry  or  drag— for  no  good  end;  it  was  folly  and 
nothing  else.  To  squander  flesh  and  blood  for  the  sake  of 
a  phantom,  a  muddled  message — how  could  that  be  right? 

Bill  Ostic  spoke. 

“Colonel,”  he  said,  “as  you  see,  the  moon  is  too  bright.” 

“Keep  watching,  boys,”  said  Colonel  Nelles,  “if  a  chance 
comes,  take  it.”  And  he  went  out. 

Is  there  a  God?  Was  it  necessary  that  Michel  Wolf- 
steiner,  Iron  Cross  (Second  Class)  stretcher-bearer  in  the 
Seventh  Company,  14th  (Bavarian)  Infantry  Regiment 
Hartmann,  should  die  horribly,  with  a  post-card  in  his 
pocket  from  his  wife  Augusta  in  Nurnberg,  so  that  the 
mistake  of  a  crazed  B  company  officer  might  be  atoned  for? 
Must  this  kind  of  rough-and-ready  justice  be  ascribed  to 
all-seeing  Deity,  or  to  sportive  chance?  Who  will  dare  to 
say? 

It  was  the  night  before  the  relief — the  last  whole  night 
of  that  most  insane  tour.  Poor  Adam  Bell,  commanding 
A  company  after  the  evacuation  of  H.  G.  Morrow  (wound¬ 
ed  like  Achilles,  in  the  heel),  had  given  way  under  the 
strain  and  gone  raving  down  the  line  where  he  was  nursed 
to  health  and  sent  back  up  again,  only  to  have  a  leg  blown 
off.  Johnny  Milne  had  staged  his  spectacular  defence  of 
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a  communication  trench  on  the  night  when  a  false  alarm 
from  the  front  line  caused  a  general  stand-to  and  S.O.S. 
barrage;  he  seized  a  soldier’s  bayonet  and  nearly  managed 
to  kill  a  runner,  mistaking  him  in  the  darkness  for  a 
battalion  of  Germans.  The  mystery  of  the  eighteen- 
pounder  firing  from  behind  our  lines  which  killed  a  man 
in  the  outpost  and  was  one  of  our  guns  yet  manned  by  no 
allied  gun-crew,  was  at  last  cleared  up  to  everybody’s 
satisfaction.  C  company  on  the  right,  Don  company  still 
holding  the  marsh,  A  and  B  in  support.  I  had  had  a  chance 
meeting  in  a  trench  with  Benny  Macbeth,  now  a  subaltern 
in  an  English  artillery  battery,  and  had  invited  him  over  to 
the  H.Q.  shelter  to  hear  Canadian  voices  for  a  treat. 
An  English  officer,  one  of  Benny’s  colleagues,  had  lost  a 
pair  of  field  glasses;  he  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he 
suspected  the  Colonials  of  having  stolen  them;  he  may 
have  been  right.  Envoys  from  the  Fifth  Battalion  had 
made  their  appearance,  the  first  visible  signs  of  impending 
relief.  The  Ostic-Shaw-McLean-Pedley  corpse-raid  had 
not  come  off.  An  English  battalion  had  taken  over  from 
the  Scotties  on  our  right. 

Towards  the  close  of  that  last  night,  I  did  a  routine 
patrol  on  the  right  front,  working  forward  from  Broken 
Mill  and  re-entering  the  outpost  line  near  the  railway 
embankment.  It  was  a  dull  affair,  lasting  about  two 
hours  without  incident.  At  the  end  of  it  I  hopped  con¬ 
tentedly  into  our  trench  and  it  was  there  I  heard  the  news. 

A  prisoner!  Dead,  but  still  a  prisoner,  with  identifica¬ 
tions.  Surely  no  gladder  tidings  than  these  were  brought 
from  Ghent  to  Aix  by  the  good  horse  Roland. 

It  was  quite  a  story.  The  sort  of  thing  you  heard  bit 
by  bit  as  days  went  on,  a  detail  from  this  man,  a  sidelight 
from  another,  many  versions,  and  the  truth  probably  not 
finally  revealed.  Here  are  the  bones  of  it. 

Two  German  stretcher-bearers,  Wolfsteiner  and  another, 
lost  themselves  in  No  Man’s  Land  during  the  night  and 
instead  of  encountering  my  blessed  patrol  (as  any  self- 
respecting  enemy  would  have  done)  they  rushed  headlong 
into  the  English  post  at  Broken  Mill,  yelling  “Kamerad!” 
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at  the  top  of  their  voices.  The  English  obligingly  took 
them  prisoner,  and  a  corporal  with  one  man  was  detailed 
to  lead  them  back.  I  have  already  explained  that  Broken 
Mill  overlapped  our  Post  No.  1,  which  was  in  a  shell-hole; 
dawn  on  this  front  was  accompanied  as  a  usual  thing  by 
twenty  minutes  or  so  of  thick  haze.  In  order  to  reach 
the  front  line  this  little  party,  two  prisoners  and  an  escort 
of  two,  would  pass  close  to  our  Post  No.  1.  The  moment 
chosen  was  at  the  time  of  the  white  mist,  and  chance  had 
it  that  just  as  they  approached  the  post  Fritz  treated  that 
part  of  our  line  to  a  sharp  burst  of  machine-gun  fire.  The 
English  had  neglected  the  precaution  of  sending  a  man  on 
in  advance  to  warn  our  men  of  what  was  going  forward. 
They  may  have  feared  lest  we  steal  their  prisoners  for  our 
own  glorification,  and  if  so  I  commend  their  foresight; 
our  fellows  were  in  the  mood  for  it.  However,  in  the  event, 
disaster  was  the  reward  of  their  distrust. 

Scattering  under  the  machine-gun  fire  from  the  German 
lines,  the  four  raced  for  cover;  an  evil  star  directed  the 
two  Germans  towards  the  Canadian  shell-hole  post.  Its 
occupants  saw  two  Germans  and  imagined  two  thousand. 
The  attackers  being  almost  on  top  of  them  they  threw 
bombs,  plenty  of  them,  and  killed  one  German,  wounding 
the  other.  Both  of  the  English  were  wounded  as  well, 
but  that  was  an  accident. 

Wolfsteiner,  horribly  hurt,  still  charged  for  the  shell- 
hole.  Imagine  his  state  of  mind  at  that  moment.  He 
had  been  wandering  for  hours  at  night  in  No  Man’s  Land, 
had  been  taken  prisoner,  fired  on  by  machine-guns,  and 
bombed.  As  I  write  his  photograph  is  before  me,  taken 
with  a  group  of  his  comrades  under  a  tree.  The  grass  is 
long  under  his  feet.  Behind  him  a  hedge,  and  pleasant 
woods  in  the  distance.  He  is  smiling,  his  cap  is  askew  and 
he  holds  a  cigarette.  He  wears  no  Iron  Cross  ribbon, 
only  the  medical  service  brassard;  the  picture  was  probably 
taken  in  early  training  days,  back  in  Bavaria.  Could  you 
have  known  what  end  was  reserved  for  you,  Michael 
Wolfsteiner,  that  smile  which  is  so  eloquent  of  easy-going, 
unobtrusive  good-fellowship  would  have  frozen  on  your 
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face.  You  did  not  look  like  this,  soldier  of  Nurnberg, 
when  I  saw  you! 

There  was  a  youngster  in  Post  No.  1,  scared  to  death 
by  this  sudden  attack  but  resolved  to  meet  it.  As  the 
German  leapt  into  the  shell-hole  he  was  impaled  on  this 
boy’s  bayonet.  The  rifle  was  knocked  from  the  boy’s 
hands  and  German  and  Canadian  rolled  in  the  bottom  of 
the  shell-hole  together.  The  boy  got  up,  but  Wolf steiner 
only  writhed  and  rolled;  until  they  say  a  big  Indian,  with 
a  grunt  of  satisfaction,  put  an  end  to  him. 

The  scene  that  ensued  must  surely  have  been  one  to 
make  the  gods  laugh.  The  English  wounded  called  out 
for  help  and  were  bundled  off  to  safety.  People  began  to 
arrive,  while  the  mist  thinned.  An  English  subaltern 
turned  up  and  claimed  the  bodies  of  the  prisoners.  Ted 
Gordon,  who  had  reached  the  scene,  would  have  given 
them  up;  and  the  Englishman  had  already  taken  papers 
from  both  bodies  when  Ferguson  came  along.  To  this 
fiery  Scotsman  the  real  importance  of  the  incident  was 
immediately  clear,  and  he  began  a  fight  for  the  corpses 
which  ended  in  a  compromise,  each  party  taking  one, 
with  the  identifications  thereto  appertaining.  Meanwhile 
Fritz’s  machine-gun,  the  source  of  all  the  trouble,  kept 
silence.  And  above  the  ground  by  misty  morning  light 
Canada  and  England  wrangled  for  possession  of  a  corpse. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  I  descended  into  Captain  Jol- 
liffe’s  H.Q.  back  in  the  sunken  road.  The  captain  was 
seated  by  a  rough  table  on  which  were  littered  the  spoils 
of  conquest:  letters  and  papers  in  abundance,  together 
with  knife,  pencil  and  the  other  usual  trinkets.  Iron 
Cross,  watch  and  ring  were  already  gone. 

“Want  to  have  a  look  at  him?”  said  Jolliffe.  “He’s  an 
ugly  bugger.”  I  tied  up  the  papers  in  a  handkerchief  to 
take  them  to  Colonel  Nelles  and  followed  Jolliffe  up  the 
steps  cut  in  the  earth. 

“Got  a  souvenir  for  me,  Jolly?”  I  pleaded.  “See  what 
I  can  do,”  he  answered;  naturally  the  demand  was  greater 
than  the  supply.  A  soldier  who  gets  lost  in  No  Man’s 
Land  should  really  carry  a  jeweller’s  tray  with  him. 
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At  the  top  of  the  steps  was  a  little  chamber,  cut  into 
the  wall  of  the  sunken  road.  Jolly  held  the  candle  and  I 
saw  the  stark  form  of  a  man  in  field-grey,  his  blonde 
moustache  bristling  out  strangely  above  the  drawn,  open 
mouth.  He  was  all  wounds  and  blood  and  I  did  not  want 
more  than  a  glance.  Jolly  knelt  down  and  fumbled  for 
the  Red  Cross  brassard  on  the  arm.  It  was  stained  with 
earth  and  mud. 

“You  can  have  this  if  you  like,”  he  said.  Poor  Jolly, 
I  think  he  was  a  bit  piqued  at  my  answer.  But  after  all 
he  was  not  my  company  commander  just  then,  and  it 
does  one’s  heart  good  to  say  just  what  one  feels  like  saying, 
once  in  a  while.  I  didn’t  take  the  brassard. 

Then  there  was  the  great  moment  at  Battalion  H.Q., 
when  the  colonel,  seated  in  pyjamas  on  his  bunk,  fumbled 
through  all  the  letters  and  papers,  as  eager  as  a  child  at  a 
Christmas  treat.  Of  course  he  had  heard  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  what  had  happened,  but  these  were  visible  proofs. 
A  messenger  was  dispatched  at  once  to  brigade,  and  next 
day’s  communique  told  how  the  Fourth  Battalion  had  taken 
two  prisoners.  At  least,  the  communique  said  that  we  had 
taken  them,  but  did  not  tell  how. 

In  the  evening  we  marched  away  from  that  place  and 
found  billets  in  the  quaint  hamlet  of  St.  Aubin,  far  back 
on  the  Scarpe  river.  My  bed  was  in  the  loft  of  the  chateau 
and  there  was  a  big  naval  gun  on  the  lawn  which  shook  the 
whole  place  whenever  it  pooped  off. 
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HE  TWENTY-NINTH  of  April,  I  think  it  was,  we 


came  out  to  St.  Aubin.  I  was  not  to  tread  the  front 


"*■  line  again  until  well  on  in  July — and  even  then  only 
as  a  transient  visitor.  For  over  two  months  the  time 
was  divided  up  among  back-area  billets.  A  week  at  St. 
Aubin;  three  weeks  at  Izel-lez-Hameau;  a  week  at  Anzin; 
almost  a  month  at  Cambligneul;  then  lesser  periods  of 
time  at  Ecoivres,  Agnez-lez-Duisans,  and  “Y”  huts.  A 
long,  blessed  interval,  given  up  to  training,  plentifully 
interspersed  with  sport;  when  the  officers  not  only  of  the 
battalion,  but  of  the  whole  brigade,  grew  to  know  one 
another  better. 

Chateau  life!  One  imagines  noble  apartments,  furni¬ 
ture  contrived  by  the  more  cunning  hands  of  a  day  that  is 
gone!  The  blazing  fire,  the  heavy  folds  of  the  arras,  the 
bed  with  its  canopy.  Huge  beasts  roasted  whole  for  the 
barbeque,  and  casks  of  wine  broached  in  the  banquet- 
hall.  Dogs  and  horses — blood  bred  every  one.  Dainty 
ladies  with  eyes  that  speak  while  the  tongue  remains 
demurely  silent.  All  of  these  things  did  we  not  find  at 
St.  Aubin.  Behind  the  high  wall  of  stone  enclosing  those 
acres,  was  no  pleasant  thing,  if  one  excepts  the  sparkling 
stream.  A  cold  and  cheerless  barracks  of  a  house,  with 
bunks  built  into  the  draughty  rooms  and  soldiers’  fare 
served  on  the  plainest  of  tables.  Orderly-room  boxes, 
signal  equipment,  Lewis-gun  panniers  and  parts,  filling  the 
spare  corners.  No  fires  in  the  huge  fire-places,  the  walls 
bare  and  dirty,  a  leaky  roof.  Such  was  our  chateau. 

But  the  month  was  May,  and  we  were  out  of  the  line, 
so  that  no  inadequacies  of  our  billeting  arrangements  were 
enough  to  keep  us  from  being  immensely  happy.  We  were 
not  out  two  days  before  I  contrived  to  have  an  excursion. 

A  box  of  cigars — Club  Specials — had  come  to  me  from 
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home,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Buck  Weiss  must  in  all  justice 
open  them.  McCuaig  was  not  at  hand  to  make  the  trip 
with  me,  so,  leave  once  obtained,  I  struck  out  alone  along 
the  Arras-St.  Pol  road  toward  Aubigny.  I  trusted  to  find 
Weiss  at  Savy-Berlette,  a  village  on  the  farther  outskirts 
of  the  larger  town.  Buck  was  indeed  there,  in  a  regal 
billet,  and  smoked  the  firstling  of  the  box  while  I  bathed 
myself  with  hot  water  in  a  tub  set  up  by  his  two  French- 
Canadian  servants.  Buck,  it  appeared,  was  the  pope  of 
the  back  area.  As  agricultural  officer  of  the  13th  Army 
Corps  he  dealt  in  pigs  and  hay;  at  his  nod  the  peasantry 
lanquished  or  prospered.  In  the  evening  he  took  me  to 
dinner  with  a  French  family,  who  roasted  fowl  and  poured 
wine.  Afterwards  we  played  an  unfamiliar  game  of  cards 
and  the  evening  passed  merrily,  the  ancient  madame 
echoing  the  laughter  of  her  two  vivacious  daughters. 
Somehow  or  other  I  got  back  home  at  last,  much  gladdened 
in  heart  for  my  twelve  hours  change  of  air.  This  day  that 
I  spent  so  happily,  though,  was  also  the  day  of  Chappie’s 
undoing.  I  remember  that  before  I  left  the  battalion  area 
I  made  a  little  trip  to  C  company  for  something  or  other, 
and  found  all  the  officers  there  celebrating  the  verdict  of 
the  court  martial  of  Ecurie,  which  had  just  handed  down 
judgment  of  acquittal  in  Chapman’s  case.  They  had  a 
dour  gray  house  massively  fronting  on  the  road  with 
buildings  behind  giving  on  a  tangle  of  wild  orchard.  Here 
I  found  them  discussing  a  petrol-tin  of  rum.  Chappie 
himself  was  most  exuberant  of  all  and  the  others  were,  I 
think,  even  then  a  bit  doubtful  as  to  what  the  sequel  would 
be.  Still,  it  was  a  great  occasion  and  justice  must  be  done. 
The  cup  passed,  I  drank  a  deep  mouthful  to  Chappie’s 
good  fortune  and  left  the  scene  of  these  revels. 

On  my  return  from  Savy,  when  I  had  climbed  high  up 
among  the  roof-beams  of  the  chateau  and  was  groping  by 
candle-light  for  my  bunk,  Paddy  Griffin  called  out  from 
some  orderly-room  cubicle  to  know  if  I  had  seen  anything 
of  Chappie.  I  had  not.  Next  morning  the  story  of  his 
second  escapade  was  common  talk — how  he  had  borrowed 
a  horse  from  Captain  Hamilton,  the  new  chaplain,  and 
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ridden  it  away  without  asking  anyone’s  leave.  Had  he 
come  back  next  day,  or  the  day  after,  it  might  have  been 
passed  over.  But  good  luck  was  not  his  portion.  He  was 
picked  up  in  Aubigny,  and  he  had  lost  the  horse.  There 
was  another  court,  at  which  I  thank  God  I  was  not  present, 
and  they  broke  my  old  fellow-officer,  dismissed  him  from 
the  service  and  gave  him  his  choice  what  unit  to  enlist  in 
under  the  conscription  act.  I  saw  him  no  more  until  at 
Bramshott,  a  few  days  before  the  battalion  took  ship  for 
home,  he  forced  a  passage  into  our  mess,  wearing  sergeant’s 
stripes  and  gunner’s  badges.  When  we  tore  him  from  the 
bull-dog  grasp  of  the  mess  orderlies  who  were  bent  on 
evicting  him,  and  when  we  had  given  him  a  drink  and  a 
clap  on  the  back  for  old  times,  he  stopped  swearing  and 
became  the  old  lovable  soldier  that  he  was.  In  the  interval 
since  St.  Aubin  he  had  been  to  Siberia  with  the  artillery, 
had  risen  from  gunner  to  battery  sergeant-major,  and  had 
had  his  crown  taken  away  by  court-martial.  Where  is  he 
now?  Somewhere  in  the  army,  I  have  no  doubt,  for  he  is 
from  head  to  foot  a  soldier;  grousing,  carousing,  fighting 
when  there  is  fighting  to  do.  Carrying  on. 

Austin  M.  Latchford,  B.A.,  whose  contemporaries 
know  him  as  Gus,  was  at  this  time  a  captain  in  the  ammuni¬ 
tion  column,  whose  lines  were  only  an  hour’s  walk  north¬ 
east  of  us.  To  his  hut  then  did  I  go  one  evening  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  drink  Burgundy  wine.  There  were  many  others 
there,  and  all  made  merry.  When  all  the  wine  was  gone 
Gus  walked  home  with  me  a  great  part  of  the  way,  along  a 
railroad  whose  ties  made  very  bad  footing,  and  he  explained 
to  me  how  sad  it  was  that  he,  who  had  done  some  service 
to  the  state  as  section  commander  in  the  20th  Battery  of 
the  Second  Division,  had  now  found  an  ignoble  end  in  the 
First  D. A. C.,  I  listening  and  offering  such  poor  consolation 
as  might  be. 

Another  day  was  marked  by  a  visit  from  Cliff  Thom¬ 
son,  my  former  Sandling  hut-mate,  who  had  come  out  to 
join  the  Fourth  C.M.R.’s  in  the  Third  Division.  I  was 
proud  to  show  off  Cliff  to  our  crowd,  for  he  was  a  fine 
figure  of  a  man  in  those  days;  now,  alas,  fattened  in  peace. 
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Cliff  was  careful,  too,  of  his  appearance,  and  it  is  related 
of  him  that  when  he  reported  to  the  Fourth  C.M.R.’s  the 
then  assistant  adjutant  (a  diminutive  ex-journalist  of  the 
name  of  Gregory  Clark)  shook  his  hand  and  welcomed  him, 
saying  that  he  would  undoubtedly  win  the  Military  Cross. 
Thomson,  being  somewhat  taken  off  his  feet  by  this  pro¬ 
phecy,  asked  the  meaning  of  it;  to  which  Greg  Clark 
replied,  “You  have  the  shapeliest  leg  in  the  battalion.” 
A  hint  and  a  finger-post  this  to  all  subalterns — Cliff  wears 
the  purple  and  white  ribbon. 

The  great  hall  of  the  chateau  served  for  a  battalion 
dinner  of  the  usual  sort.  I  was  not  in  a  mood  to  enjoy  it. 
The  laughter  and  song  carried  me  back  to  Bracquemont 
and  I  kept  thinking  of  John  Gordon.  For  once  in  my  life 
I  had  nothing  to  drink.  From  the  dark  upper  spaces  of 
the  ancient  cavernous  refectory,  John  Gordon’s  eyes  seemed 
to  look  into  mine,  sadly  reminiscent,  and  I  felt  that  I 
could  not  be  merry  under  the  spell  of  those  eyes  that  would 
never  more  sparkle  in  merriment. 

Back  at  Dainville,  while  we  held  the  line  of  Telegraph 
Hill  in  April,  a  bomb  had  fallen  close  to  the  transport  mess, 
and  there  had  been  two  officer  casualties,  the  quarter-bloke 
and  the  Pay.  Carey,  our  Q.M.,  had  been  pretty  badly 
shocked  and  never  came  back  to  us,  Capt.  Laing  of  B 
company  taking  his  place.  Paymaster  Gibson  had  received 
some  injuries  from  falling  debris,  and  had  gone  down  the 
line.  Now  he  was  back,  and  wore  a  wound  stripe.  Gibby 
was  at  the  dinner,  and  as  the  affair  progressed  the  cry 
went  up  that  Gibby  must  tell  the  story  of  his  wounding. 

Vividly  pathetic,  this  portly  paymaster,  as  he  rises  on 
the  crest  of  derision,  to  voice  his  apologies.  Some  may 
have  expected  an  outburst  of  self-esteem,  a  revelation  of 
vanity  well  satisfied  with  achievement.  Nothing  of  this. 
The  Pay  speaks  quietly,  chooses  every  word  well,  and  you 
feel  that  the  man  is  uttering  the  thought  that  dwells  in  the 
deepest  part  of  him. 

“Colonel  Nelles  and  brother-officers  of  this  battalion,” 
he  says,  and  holds  up  his  left  arm  so  we  can  all  see  the  neat 
gilt  stripe  sewn  to  the  tunic,  “if  you  think  I  am  not  entitled 
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to  this,  say  so,  and  I  will  take  it  off.  But  my  connection 
with  the  Fourth  is  the  only  thing  that  I  care  a  tinker’s 
damn  about.  A  paymaster  hasn’t  much  to  be  proud  of  in 
comparison  with  the  fellows  in  the  line.  I  am  proud, 
though,  that  I  have  been  permitted  to  suffer  a  little  while 
you  others — ” 

A  great  shout  checks  him,  drowns  him  out. 

“Good  old  Gibby!” 

“A  health  to  Gibby!” 

“Keep  up  the  stripe,  Pay — you’ve  earned  it.” 

In  truth  we  are  all  a  little  ashamed  of  ourselves,  and 
roar  out  our  remonstrances  until  his  round  face  is  once 
more  dimpled  with  pleasure.  All  the  petty  annoyances,  the 
formalities,  the  refusals  to  sign  money-chits  except  at 
specified  hours,  the  holding-back  of  men’s  pay — all  are 
forgotten;  at  the  moment  we  remember  only  one  thing — 
he  is  of  our  number,  an  officer  of  the  Fourth.  Good  old 
Gibby ! 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


IZEL-LEZ-HAMEAU 

BEHOLD  US  measuring  the  miles  to  Izel-lez-Hameau, 
where  we  are  to  spend  three  weeks  a-training.  And 
on  the  days  marked  out  for  manoeuvre  practice  we 
will  rise  early  and  sup  late  and  there  will  be  many  a  long 
march  to  band  music,  and  many  a  deployment,  and  hay¬ 
ricks  will  be  completely  wiped  out  by  machine-gun  fire 
simulated  on  a  snare-drum,  while  little  flags  are  waved 
to  show  the  location  of  the  mock  enemy,  and  men  with 
other  little  flags  represent  huge  tanks  crushing  all  opposi¬ 
tion  until  they  are  done  in  (which  usually  occurs  when 
the  man-tanks  find  a  shady  covert  wherein  to  rest  an  hour). 
At  the  close  of  the  day’s  work  and  before  the  march  back 
we  listen  to  an  address  by  the  brigadier,  who  tells  us  that 
open  warfare  is  just  around  the  corner.  We  are  not  as 
sure  of  this  as  that  we  are  tired  and  anxious  to  regain 
the  little  farms  and  estaminets  where  we  live  and  where 
we  can  throw  off  this  loathed  weight  of  equipment. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  on  those  days  and  the  woods 
and  fields  were  like  fairyland.  No  noise  of  shelling  pene¬ 
trated  to  that  back  area  countryside.  Our  nerves  grew 
steadier;  our  tempers  improved. 

A  battalion  parade-ground  had  been  laid  out  in  a  field 
adjacent  to  the  town.  When  we  were  not  off  to  Villers- 
Sir-Simon,  Ambrines,  or  Lignereuil  for  brigade  manoeuvres, 
you  would  see  the  subalterns  rising  from  a  half-consumed 
breakfast  at  the  call  of  the  bugle  and  hurrying  down  the 
road  to  be  in  place  when  the  battalion  was  handed  over. 
He  was  the  lucky  devil  who  could  get  by  with  some  excuse 
for  not  coming  on  parade.  Once  there  we  did  very  little, 
so  far  as  I  can  remember,  except  setting-up  exercises, 
games,  and  the  eternal  inspection  of  arms.  I  used  to  get 
my  scouts  away  on  the  roads  showing  them  how  to  observe 
and  report  and  how  to  sketch  natural  features.  We  did 
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some  distance-judging,  too.  The  companies  had  out  their 
Lewis-gun  limbers  and  practised  coming  into  action  from 
column  of  route  with  the  gun  packed  away  on  the  limber. 
The  colonel  timed  them  with  a  stop-watch.  Parade  lasted 
till  noon,  and  then  we  called  it  a  day. 

The  afternoon  and  the  evening  of  those  days!  The 
invitations  out  to  dine  and  the  inviting!  No  more  Little 
Puddle  now;  McKenzie  and  I  eat  at  the  colonel’s  table, 
in  fact  there  is  an  attempt  to  hold  a  big  battalion  mess  for 
one  meal  a  day,  but  this  does  not  last  long.  The  boys 
insist  on  fighting  this  war  by  companies. 

A  mile  away,  at  Le  Hameau,  is  an  aerodrome.  Soon 
we  are  friends  with  some  of  the  pilots  and  know  where  to 
go  for  a  bit  of  diversion.  They  make  the  most  of  life, 
these  fliers.  Wines  and  liqueurs  of  every  kind  in  their 
ante-room,  whereas  whiskey  and  beer  are  all  the  wines  we 
infantry-men  are  used  to.  There  is  pathos,  there  is  a 
touch  of  high  tragedy  about  this  camp  with  its  luxuriously 
furnished  hutments  and  ante-room  ornate  with  trophies 
of  the  air.  It  is  the  struggle  of  those  who  are  about  to  die, 
to  crowd  into  the  short  allotted  days  a  whole  lifetime  of 
pleasure.  In  the  mess  of  an  evening  they  sang  to  music 
on  a  piano  and  danced  with  one  another,  too;  that  same 
evening  you  might  see  a  lone  silent  group  standing  out-of- 
doors  watching  the  eastern  sky  for  some  pilot  and  observer 
who  have  not  returned  on  schedule  from  Fritz’s  territory. 

“Who  is  it?”  asks  a  newcomer,  joining  the  group. 

“Joe  Bell  and  young  Gourlay.  They’re  three  hours 
gone  now.” 

“Coming  in,  boys?  It’s  not  too  late  for  a  game.” 

Each  man’s  thought  remains  unspoken  as  the  group 
breaks  up,  but  from  that  night  the  ration  list  will  be  cut 
down  by  two,  and  there  will  be  a  new  S.E.  6  aeroplane  to 
indent  for.  Each  evening  the  boys  fly  gorgeously  away. 
They  do  not  ask  to  know  who  of  them  will  return.  They 
do  not  cross  their  bridges  prematurely. 

Up  in  the  air  I  went,  one  afternoon,  with  my  pet  air¬ 
man,  a  blonde  Englishman  named  Reed.  Our  plane  was 
an  R.E.  8,  a  type  despised  for  its  slow  steadiness.  This 
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type  did  no  fighting,  only  observed.  Our  little  joy-ride 
took  about  half  an  hour,  during  which  time  we  passed 
above  Arras  and  circled  over  Fritz’s  line  at  Feuchy  and 
Telegraph  Hill.  An  anti-aircraft  shell  or  two  came  up  to 
greet  us  and  burst  nowhere  near.  Back  we  flew  following 
the  line  of  the  Arras-St.  Pol  road,  at  about  2000  feet  above 
it.  There  is  no  physical  excitement  in  this  ride.  The 
motion  is  that  of  an  express  train,  only  you  seem  to  be  mov¬ 
ing  quite  slowly,  for  the  ground  far  beneath  is  almost 
stationary.  Put  your  hand  out  past  the  windshield  and 
feel  the  air  rushing  by  you  at  sixty  miles  an  hour.  Hang 
over  the  side  once  more,  the  plane  is  steady  and  does  not 
give  to  the  shifting  of  your  weight,  you  could  climb  out  on 
one  of  those  great  canvas  wings  if  you  wished.  Look  down 
and  observe  how  all  the  world  is  a  trick  of  shadows.  How 
big  looks  this  chateau  in  the  light  of  later  afternoon!  Its 
shadow  covers  an  acre.  That  platoon  marching  towards 
“Y”  huts,  hardly  any  shadow  at  all;  a  lorry  on  the  road 
is  a  ghost  of  a  thing,  lengthening  out  and  shortening  again 
every  minute;  and  all  the  trees  lie  flat  on  the  ground. 

Who  lives  that  does  not  remember  the  day  of  brigade 
sports  at  Izel-lez-Hameau?  There  were  races  and  jumps 
and  hurdles,  something  for  everyone,  a  ring  to  box  and 
wrestle  in,  baseball  and  football  championships.  The 
day  was  fine.  Guests  of  the  brigade  included  gor¬ 
geous  officers  from  units  of  the  English,  French  and  Bel¬ 
gian  armies.  General  Griesbach  did  the  honours  for  these 
guests.  Colonel  Bart  Rogers  of  the  Third  and  our  Colonel 
Nelles  played  on  the  baseball  teams,  an  example  of  our 
Canadian  off-hand  ways.  I  was  timer  at  the  boxing,  got 
a  ring-side  seat  and  the  use  of  the  colonel’s  stop-watch 
thereby.  I  had  never  actually  worked  a  stop-watch  before. 
While  it  was  just  a  matter  of  calling  the  limit  of  the  rounds, 
I  did  well  enough;  but  a  man  being  knocked  down  (one 
of  our  Fourth  men,  too)  I  grew  excited  and  roared  out  the 
seconds — one!  two! — waving  my  hand  in  the  air  while  I 
looked  intently  at  the  watch,  never  noticing — seven! 
eight! — that  the  pugilist  was  on  his  feet  again,  until — 

“What  the  hell!  Trying  to  count  me  out,  eh?”  grunted 
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an  angry  voice  above  and  I  looked  up  to  see  the  bruiser 
leaning  over  the  ropes  at  me.  “Yer  own  battalion,  too!" 
he  cut  at  me  disgustedly  as  he  turned  to  resume  the  bout. 
The  gallery  laughed  heartily  at  my  faux  pas  and  I  could 
see  the  brigadier  trying  to  explain  to  the  Frenchmen  what 
it  was  all  about.  According  to  army  rules,  the  seconds 
are  not  counted  aloud  when  a  man  is  off  his  feet.  He  has 
to  judge  for  himself  when  his  ten  seconds’  grace  is  nearly 
up.  But  of  course  I  knew  nothing  of  the  rules.  My  ideas 
were  all  drawn  from  lurid  newspaper  accounts  of  world’s 
championship  matches. 

There  were  tents  erected  in  the  field,  everybody  was 
there.  It  was  a  gay  scene,  the  boys  of  four  battalions  and 
the  airmen  who  had  joined  us  for  the  fun,  all  rollicking 
together.  As  fast  as  the  whiskey  could  be  poured  out  it 
was  poured  in.  Matty,  the  staff  captain,  was  master  of 
these  ceremonies  and  a  generous  host.  Afterwards  we 
sang  our  several  ways  home  in  the  gloaming  and  a  Don 
company  officer  fell  off  the  sidewalk  into  the  dung. 

McKenzie  and  I  lived  in  an  estaminet  on  a  little 
street  that  faces  the  back  wall  of  the  church.  The  main 
room  was  a  sergeant’s  mess.  The  little  boudoir  where 
McKenzie  had  a  high  bed  and  I  did  with  a  mattress  on 
the  floor,  opened  from  this  bar-room,  and  our  evenings 
were  punctuated  by  the  noise  of  brawling,  and  quick  feet 
on  the  cellar  stairs — little  Angdle  tripping  down  to  refill 
the  pitcher  with  beer.  Ang&e  did  not  forget  her  officers, 
either.  Many  a  time  she  would  knock  at  our  door  and 
enter  with  refreshment,  so  long  as  our  candle  was  still  lit, 
and  sit  for  a  restful  moment  on  my  mattress  while  I  raised 
myself  up  on  an  elbow  to  drink  the  beer.  She  was  a  pretty 
graceful  thing  in  a  red  flannel  petticoat.  I  called  her 
“ma  chbre  canard ”  and  she  called  me  her  “cher  petit  cochon.” 
When  I  was  plagued  with  a  sudden  fever  of  influenza, 
which  brought  Captain  Fleming  to  my  bedside,  Ang^le 
turned  nurse  and  brewed  herb  remedies  for  me  at  her 
mother’s  direction.  There  were  two  other  daughters  in 
the  house,  great  rustic  wenches  whose  loud  laugh  was 
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like  the  bellow  of  a  bull.  Ang&e — given  a  bath  and  some 
clothes — had  possibilities.  She  was  about  fifteen. 

Movie  day.  I  might  have  hoped — I  did  hope — to 
lead  the  battalion  past  the  camera.  It  was  my  customary 
place.  But  for  this  special  occasion,  McKenzie  usurped 
the  honour,  and  I  marched  in  rear  of  the  scouts.  The  day 
was  brilliant.  All  the  town  lined  our  parade  route.  With 
the  band  playing,  and  bayonets  fixed  at  the  slope,  we 
marched  up  the  quaint  crooked  street  to  be  photographed 
for  propaganda.  Afterwards,  at  B.H.Q.  the  officers  met 
and  crossed  the  courtyard  by  two’s  and  three’s  as  if  dis¬ 
persing  from  a  conference — this,  too,  for  the  camera. 
Cecil  Brown  alone  of  my  friends  wrote  to  tell  me  she  had 
recognized  me  in  the  picture,  which  was  shown  at  Loew’s 
in  Toronto.  What  would  I  not  give  to-day  to  see  it! 

There  was  just  one  war  scare  at  Izel-lez-Hameau,  and 
I  knew  little  or  nothing  of  it  for  I  was  down  with  influenza 
at  the  time.  Some  officers  were  packed  off  hurriedly  on  a 
reconnaissance.  They  returned,  and  the  thing  blew  over. 
I  made  a  couple  of  trips  southward  to  Avesnes-le-Comte 
and  visited  Buck  Weiss  more  than  once  at  Savy.  On  the 
last  of  these  visits  Buck  rode  with  me  two  or  three  miles 
of  the  way  home.  He  had  a  nervous  chestnut  mare, 
while  my  horse  was  long-legged  and  sure  of  foot.  Trotting, 
I  kept  abreast  of  Buck  at  the  canter.  The  mare  was  pretty 
and  Weiss  took  great  pride  in  her.  After  he  turned  back 
I  trotted  the  dark  road  alone  feeling  that  the  world  was 
good.  The  sleepy  groom  who  waited  for  me  at  H.Q.  told 
me  there  would  be  a  move  early  next  morning.  Before 
the  sun  was  high  enough  to  scorch  us  we  were  in  column 
of  route  marching  towards  it  and  had  left  behind  forever 
Ang£le,  and  the  old  town,  and  the  toy  railway  with  its 
funny  little  cars  that  plies  shrieking  (as  if  in  uncontrollable 
laughter  at  itself)  north-eastward  from  Avesnes  toward 
Arras. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


ANZIN 

IT  WAS  a  fair  long  march,  and  near  Laresset  corners, 
(as  I  remember)  Currie  was  on  the  road  and  we  must 
march  at  attention  and  give  the  salute;  with  an 
envious  look  toward  the  big  limousine  that  waited  to  carry 
him  on  his  way.  Arrived  at  Anzin  we  marched  into  a 
whitish  chateau  girt  about  with  high  fortress-walls  of 
dingy  masonry.  Inside  the  court  and  facing  the  chateau 
were  four  or  five  Nisson  huts,  in  which  the  company 
officers  and  The  Little  Puddle  were  housed.  We  spent  a 
week  there,  under  the  eye  of  a  string  of  German  balloons, 
and  it  was  there  that  I  rejoined  C  company  once  more. 

Our  stay  was  given  over  to  athletics,  varied  with  work¬ 
ing  parties.  Just  east  of  the  chateau,  and  the  more  con¬ 
venient  because  Fritz’s  gunners  had  made  more  than  one 
huge  breach  in  the  wall,  lay  a  level  play-ground.  Soccer 
games  between  the  various  companies  were  organized  and 
it  was  worth  a  war  to  see  venerable  Bill  Hart,  half-stripped, 
doing  valiant  work  with  his  signallers  between  the  goals. 
Baseball  flourished,  too.  I  seem  to  remember  that  it  was 
here  we  met  the  Third  Battalion,  with  their  brand  new 
baseball  nine  imported  from  England.  They  were  con¬ 
fident,  even  supercilious,  and  gave  odds.  So  that  when 
we  thrashed  them  there  was  for  several  days  an  unwonted 
air  of  prosperity  around  the  lines.  The  battalion  winnings 
were  counted  in  thousands  of  francs.  Printy,  who  pitched, 
Dobson  at  second,  and  the  others  who  contributed  to  this 
victory  were  heroes  of  the  hour.  All  too  soon  their  glamour 
faded;  at  “Y”  Huts  within  the  week  a  First  Battalion 
team,  unadvertised,  unknown,  shut  out  our  team  with 
very  little  trouble. 

The  inter-company  baseball  series  was  hotly  disputed, 
but  never  came  to  an  issue.  It  soon  developed  into  a 
contest  between  C  and  A  companies  and  the  first  attempt 
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to  decide  it  was  a  tie.  The  second  game  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  its  conclusion.  There 
was  a  man  on  second,  the  pitcher  stood  ready  to  deliver, 
when,  crump! — a  shell  exploded  a  hundred  yards  behind 
third  base.  A  general  scurry,  but  the  teams  did  not 
give  ground.  Only  the  pitcher  wavered.  He  looked  up 
into  the  sky  ahead  of  him,  saw  radiant  in  the  sunlight  a 
dozen  enemy  sausages  ringing  in  the  horizon,  and  when  he 
pitched  the  ball  it  was  wide  of  the  plate. 

“Ball  one!”  called  the  umpire. 

Whee-ee-ee-ump ! — another  shell  took  the  ground  nearer 
to  the  diamond,  sending  up  a  volcano  of  dirt  and  stones. 
The  spectators  on  the  third  base  line  rushed  across  the 
field  to  the  first  base  line.  There  were  mingled  shouts  of 
“Play  it  out,”  “Break  the  tie,”  “Beat  it,  you  fools.”  The 
pitcher  had  regained  the  ball,  stood  undecided.  But 
the  catcher  made  his  own  decision.  Crouching  down,  his 
back  to  the  enemy,  he  must  suddenly  have  realized  that 
one  more  alteration  in  range  would  bring  shrapnel  flying 
around  his  ears.  With  a  shout  he  sped  for  the  chateau. 
The  spell  was  broken.  The  field  was  for  a  moment  alive 
with  racing  men,  and  when  the  next  shell  came  over  and 
burst  along  the  third  base  line,  the  diamond  lay  deserted. 

A  strange  story.  Interesting  if  true.  Why,  if  Fritz 
could  see  the  ball  game,  and  stop  it,  did  he  not  kill  us  all 
while  we  slept  in  the  chateau  and  the  Nisson  huts?  Why 
did  he  not  smash  our  transport  limbers,  parked  in  orderly 
fashion  by  the  chateau  wall,  and  make  mince-meat  of  that 
quiet  row  of  draught  horses  nearby?  You  must  ask 
Ludendorff — I  cannot  tell. 

The  troops  went  out  by  dawnlight  on  working  party; 
two  companies  or  more  each  morning,  with  some  H.Q. 
details  attached.  This  did  not  concern  me,  for  it  was  an 
old  custom  in  the  battalion  that  H.Q.  officers  did  not  do 
working  parties.  Theoretically,  we  were  so  occupied  with 
technical  tasks  that  the  bare  mention  of  such  a  thing  as  a 
W.P.  to  one  of  us  would  be  incongruous.  When  a  com¬ 
pany  officer  I  had  often  groused  at  this,  but  as  scout  officer 
I  thought  it  a  good  arrangement.  True,  I  did  very  little 
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technical,  or  any  other  kind  of  work.  Much  could  have 
been  done  in  the  way  of  training  the  scouts,  but  I  had  found 
already  that  there  was  nothing  but  trouble  to  be  gained 
by  putting  forward  my  views  as  against  those  of  McKenzie. 
And  it  rankled  a  bit  in  my  mind  that,  often  as  I  had  peti¬ 
tioned  for  them,  I  had  never  been  able  to  get  revolvers  for 
my  patrol-men.  In  short,  I  was  fed  up  with  my  job. 
I  felt  that  in  the  line  the  patrol-men  and  myself  were 
doing  the  whole  section’s  work,  that  we  had  neither  proper 
weapons  nor  due  recognition  and  that  we  might  well  take 
it  easy  during  our  holiday.  I  often  thought  with  some¬ 
what  of  longing  of  the  old  days  in  the  company  with  No. 
10  platoon  to  lead  and  be  proud  of.  .  . 

“What’s  the  idea  of  sticking  on  so  long  at  H.Q.,  Jimmy?” 
Bill  Ostic  said  one  evening  when  we  were  strolling  by  our¬ 
selves  outside  the  chateau  wall.  “You’ll  never  get  any 
credit  up  there  with  the  bomb-proofers.  Come  on  back 
to  the  war,  where  you  belong.” 

That  was  how  H.Q.  looked  to  a  company  officer,  even 
the  most  kindly-disposed.  The  little  talk  I  had  with 
Ostic  brought  me  a  step  nearer  to  the  precipice.  After 
that  it  only  needed  a  trifling  push  to  send  me  flying  off  my 
eminence  as  scout  officer.  The  push  was  not  long  in 
coming. 

Norman  Macdonald  started  the  row.  He  was  com¬ 
manding  Don  company  at  the  time,  and  complained  to  the 
high  command  that  his  officers  were  required  to  take  H.Q. 
details  on  working  parties.  Why  could  not  the  H.Q. 
officers  look  after  their  own  men?  He  asked  that  an  officer 
from  H.Q.  should  be  sent  on  every  party  which  includ¬ 
ed  H.Q.  rank  and  file.  The  colonel,  seeing  that  the  thing 
would  be  popular  in  the  companies,  made  little  opposition. 
Indeed,  the  suggestion  was  reasonable  enough.  But  I 
knew  very  well,  as  junior  H.Q.  officer,  where  the  load 
would  fall.  I  had  no  objection  to  working  parties,  but  I 
determined  immediately  that  I  was  not  going  to  be  the 
first  scout  officer  to  do  one.  The  office  must  not  decline 
during  my  tenure  of  it. 

I  searched  out  the  colonel,  waylaid  him  in  the  chateau 
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courtyard.  My  purpose  was,  as  much  as  anything,  to 
learn  if  he  was  really  enthusiastic  about  my  work  as  scout 
officer.  I  told  him  bluntly  I  wished  to  join  my  company, 
and  when  he  asked  the  reason  I  merely  said  I  thought  I 
should  be  happier  there,  thinking  he  would  probably  be 
interested  to  probe  further  into  the  cause  of  my  sudden 
resolution. 

“Well,  Pedley,”  he  said  when  he  had  heard  me  out, 
“I’ll  see  what  can  be  done.  Have  you  a  successor  in 
mind?’’ 

I  named  Ted  Gordon,  for  Ted  had  No.  10  platoon  and 
if  he  went  to  H.Q.,  I  would  get  my  own  unit  back  without 
the  trouble  of  wangling  someone  else  out  of  it. 

An  hour  or  so  later  daily  orders  were  posted  and  I 
found  that  the  exchange  had  been  put  through.  An 
officer  from  H.Q.  was  detailed  for  the  working  party,  but 
it  was  not  I. 

I  reported  to  C  company,  where  I  was  received  with  a 
great  deal  of  chaff ;  and  as  everybody  knew  why  I  had  left 
H.Q.,  Jolliffe  thought  it  a  huge  joke  to  detail  me  at  once 
for  the  party  next  morning,  to  replace  Ted  Gordon,  who 
had  previously  been  warned.  This  just  suited  me,  and  I 
spent  the  evening  receiving  the  condolences  of  my  friends 
on  my  demotion,  and  secretly  enjoying  their  laughter  at 
my  supposed  chagrin  at  having  heroically  steered  clear  of 
Scylla  only  to  be  ensnared  by  Charybdis.  Norman 
Macdonald  himself  came  across  to  interview  me,  conscious 
that  he  was  the  dcus  ex  machina.  It  was  a  merry  evening, 
and  I  realized  fully  the  delight  I  had  anticipated  on  coming 
home  again. 

Jolliffe  had  the  company.  Vic  Collins  was  second  in 
command.  The  subalterns  were  probably  the  same  crew 
as  went  in  at  Amiens — Wattam,  Lunt,  Mills  and  myself, 
although  I  am  not  sure  whether  Doggy  Mills  had  joined 
us  then.  Of  all  the  crowd  who  had  been  at  Avion  I  alone 
was  left  in  C  company.  One  was  dead,  one  court-mar- 
tialled,  one  with  the  R.A.F.,  two  back  in  Canada,  Davis 
now  commanded  A  company  and  McKenzie  was  at  H.Q. 
The  highest  comedy  of  this  working  party  situation  was 
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provided  by  Ted  Gordon.  He  was  sorry  to  leave  the 
company,  yet  glad  of  his  promotion  to  the  scouts.  Feeling 
that  he  must  make  it  quite  clear  that  he  was  not  anxious 
to  gain  by  my  misfortune,  he  insisted  that  having  been 
warned  for  the  morrow’s  task  he  would  carry  it  out.  In 
vain  Jolliffe  told  him  that  on  being  posted  to  H.Q.  he 
ceased  to  be  under  company  orders.  In  vain  I  reasoned 
with  him  that  I  had  been  detailed  and  had  the  right  to 
go.  Ted  was  obstinate ;  the  result  was  that  we  both  went. 

God  of  working  parties,  may  I  never  do  a  worse  one! 
This  was  the  last  I  ever  did,  and  a  more  jovial  morning  I 
do  not  ever  remember  to  have  passed.  It  was  a  reserve 
line  we  worked  on,  at  a  point  somewhere  near  the  Arras 
race-course.  The  June  air  was  honey-sweet,  and  the 
men  dug  easily  in  moist  brown  earth.  Almost  before 
well  begun  the  set  task  was  finished.  We  were  back  at 
the  chateau  in  time  to  avoid  the  mid-day  heat. 

One  incident  or  more  I  must  mention,  though  they  took 
place  while  I  was  still  with  the  scouts.  There  was  a  fine 
staff  ride  one  day  up  past  Ecurie  and  La  Maison  Blanche 
to  Th6lus.  They  allotted  me  a  spirited  horse  and  at 
times  my  steed  carried  me  ahead  of  the  brigadier,  which 
did  not  improve  his  opinion  of  me  I  have  no  doubt.  The 
ride  was,  if  memory  serves,  to  fix  in  our  minds  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  ground  to  Fritz  in  the  event  of  his  trying  to 
turn  Vimy  from  the  south.  We  tethered  our  horses  near 
the  monument  at  Th6lus  corner,  did  a  foot  reconnaissance 
of  which  I  remember  little,  were  treated  to  a  lecture  by  a 
staff  officer,  then  mounted  and  galloped  home  across  the 
war-swept  plain. 

Another  ride,  and  a  more  ambitious  one  this  time,  I 
took  with  Captain  Fleming,  the  M.O.,  as  my  companion. 
We  rode  the  main  highway  to  Mont  St.  Eloi,  then  curved 
up  through  the  town  to  Villers-au-Bois  and  beyond  it 
where  my  cousin  Hugh  lies  in  a  cemetery  near  the  railroad. 
I  found  his  grave  and  then  we  came  back  to  Villers,  turned 
southward  along  a  narrow  road  that  leads  through  woody 
slopes  back  to  the  main  highway  near  Le  Pendu.  From 
there  we  trotted  to  Acq  and,  crossing  the  railway  under 
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the  vigilant  eye  of  a  saucy  girl,  gained  the  St.  Pol  road 
near  Haute-Avesnes.  Our  destination  was  “Y”  huts,  to 
see  the  ball  game  there  between  our  own  battalion  and  the 
First.  We  had  money  to  wager,  but  the  game  was  well 
on  and  virtually  decided  when  we  arrived.  Some  hundreds 
of  our  men  were  shouting  valiantly  the  battalion  battle- 
cry: 

“Big  red  patch, 

Little  green  square, 

Fourth  Battalion,  always  there: 

Victory,  victory  is  our  cry — 
V-I-C-T-O-R-Y.’’ 

but  the  score-board  gave  no  indication  of  victory.  An 
inning  or  so  satisfied  us  and  we  rode  on  home  through 
Etrun,  Louez  and  St.  Aubin. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


CAMBLIGNEUL 

I  HAVE  headed  this  chapter  with  the  name  of  the 
village  I  should  know  and  love  best  of  all.  I  spent 
most  of  a  month  there,  almost  if  not  quite  as  long  as 
at  Divion,  and  it  was  during  the  brightest  time  of  the  year. 
But,  on  the  whole,  I  doubt  whether  Cambligneul  is  worth 
a  chapter. 

A  dirty  place,  Cambligneul,  as  I  am  informed,  at  most 
seasons.  But  we  at  least  could  not  complain  of  anything 
worse  than  white  powdery  dust  and  the  dried-up  dregs 
of  last  winter’s  dung-hills  blowing  everywhere  in  the 
sultry  wind.  There  was  no  mud,  and  no  stench,  if  one 
except  the  men’s  huts,  which  were  nauseating;  but  this,  I 
think,  was  a  fault  not  to  be  laid  to  the  town’s  blame. 
The  huts  were  huge,  barn-like  affairs,  long  and  narrow, 
with  an  aisle  down  the  centre  and  two  tiers  of  bunks 
(upper  and  lower)  on  each  side.  Each  would  accommodate 
perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  bunks  were  just 
chicken-wire  nailed  across  a  framework  of  scantlings,  and 
the  weight  of  the  men’s  bodies  had  sagged  the  structure 
so  that  it  resembled  a  series  of  shallow  hammocks.  At 
places  there  were  considerable  holes  in  the  chicken  wire, 
so  that  one  would  rather  not  be  in  the  bunk  below  lest  the 
man  above  should  fall  through.  But  the  huts  would  have 
been  reasonably  comfortable  had  they  not — and  one  in 
particular — smelled  so  vilely. 

The  medical  pundits  said  it  was  all  right — merely  un¬ 
pleasant  and  not  unhealthy.  Against  this  scientific  stone 
wall  the  complaints  of  all  successive  occupants  smashed 
their  heads.  Some  disinfectant  had  been  too  freely  used 
in  time  past,  and  the  chemical,  whatever  it  was,  had  seeped 
into  the  earth  floor  to  react  offensively.  That  was  the 
medical  theory.  The  troops  thought  that  something  had 
died  there;  and  said  so. 
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These  huts  stood  on  high  ground  at  the  east  end  of  the 
village.  From  them  you  strolled  down  to  the  main  corners, 
where  there  were  big  horse-troughs  and  usually  a  few  army 
vehicles  drawn  up  around  them.  Facing  this  little  square 
was  the  colonel’s  billet.  Mine  was  just  around  the  corner, 
in  a  prosperous  farm.  Our  company  mess,  where  Jolliffe 
lived,  was  a  typical  village  house  with  a  vegetable  garden 
fronting  on  a  narrow  ruelle,  towards  the  west  end  of  the 
village.  My  memory  of  that  lane  is  always  linked  up  with 
a  picture  of  a  gigantic  Percheron  stallion  I  used  to  meet 
there  mornings  and  evenings  on  his  way  between  the  stable 
and  the  field.  Invariably  there  was  stuck  up  on  his  back 
a  diminutive  shrill  French  peasant,  sitting  sideways,  and 
sometimes  the  horse  was  drawing,  with  great  clatter,  a 
farm  implement  about  as  big  as  a  doll’s  baby  carriage. 
In  contrast  with  his  pygmy  driver  and  the  Lilliputian 
vehicle,  this  stallion  was  a  godly  sight. 

The  thing  about  Cambligneul  that  mattered  most  was 
the  apathy  of  its  inhabitants.  With  one  single  exception 
— the  little  madame  at  company  H.Q. — there  was  not  a 
bright  soul  about.  At  Izel-lez-Hameau  Bill  Amsden  had 
been  worried  to  death  by  an  old  man  in  his  billet  who  had 
served  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  and  whose  keenest 
delight  was  to  seize  a  broom-stick  (the  rifle  being  too 
heavy  for  his  doting  limbs)  and  stump  about  bayoneting 
Prussians  in  pantomime  with  inarticulate  yells  and  curses, 
for  the  amusement  of  the  present  generation  of  soldiers. 
Bill  had  used  to  complain  bitterly  of  the  antics  of  this 
ancient,  which  had  caused  him  several  times  to  receive  an 
accidental  prod  in  the  rear  from  the  broom.  But  after  a 
week  at  Cambligneul  I  think  he  would  have  welcomed  the 
old  fellow.  Anything  must  have  been  better  than  the 
stupid  indifference  that  was  everywhere. 

Take  my  own  billet.  The  people  were  polite  enough, 
and  there  was  a  comely  daughter,  but  I  left  without  having 
interchanged  any  comment  with  any  of  the  family,  save  the 
daily  “Bon  jour” .  There  were  indeed  excellent  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  better  acquaintance.  My  room  could  only  be 
gained  from  the  house  door  by  passing  through  another 
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sleeping  apartment,  and  I  was  not  always  home  before  the 
family  had  retired.  But,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
reaction  of  one  of  Boccachio’s  characters  to  such  a  situa¬ 
tion,  the  only  result  in  my  case  was  that  I  learned  to  climb 
in  my  own  window  instead  of  using  the  door.  These  people 
went  on  about  their  work  without  so  much  as  acknowl¬ 
edging  by  a  smile  or  a  bolted  door  the  presence  of  a  guest 
in  the  house.  It  was  dampening. 

Bright,  sunny  mornings  in  my  little  room,  that  faced 
southward  on  the  farm-yard.  A  high  bed,  with  a  thick, 
light,  warm  coverlet  in  gaudy  colour.  White  walls,  a 
crucifix,  a  holy  picture,  by  the  bed  a  little  stand  for  the 
candle.  My  kit-bag  sprawling  amorphous  in  a  corner, 
my  tunic  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  clothing  and  books  and 
paper  packages  of  chocolate  scattered  about.  The  tall 
French  windows  standing  open,  clucking  of  hens  and  grunt 
of  swine  from  beyond.  In  the  distance  a  bugle  call — “Come 
to  the  cook-house  door,  boys!”  At  the  window  appears 
Jules  Lavall6e,  bringing  the  boots  he  has  just  polished. 
He  is  a  pale  fellow,  not  overstrong,  and  of  likeable  ways. 
He  does  not  in  so  many  words  tell  me  to  get  up,  but  lingers 
a  moment  more  than  is  necessary  at  the  window,  by  which 
gesture  I  am  made  aware  that  time  is  flying. 

Up  and  dressed,  shaved  and  off  to  the  mess  for  break¬ 
fast.  We  are  merry  enough  over  our  bully-beef  croquettes, 
bacon  and  coffee.  Indeed  there  is  little  to  gloom  about. 
Spit  and  polish,  two  hours  of  smartening-up  parade.  The 
colonel  swanks  around  in  lavender  breeches.  Captain 
Jolliffe’s  breeches  are  a  swanky  colour,  too,  only  they  bag 
at  the  knees;  Johnny  Milne  is  despised  of  all  men  for 
insisting  on  wearing  the  cut-away  tunic  and  Scottish  cap 
he  inherited  from  the  unit  he  belonged  to  in  training  days. 
The  band  makes  a  great  noise,  and  you  can  see  blue-and- 
white  signal  flags  wig-wagging  on  every  side.  If  you  don’t 
want  to  do  the  parade  almost  any  excuse  goes  down.  Some 
one  has  made  a  trip  to  the  Expeditionary  Force  Canteen 
near  Aubigny  and  as  a  result  we  have  a  stock  of  Usher’s 
Green  Stripe  Whiskey.  Not  a  bad  war  at  all. 

You  have  to  play  the  game,  though.  Spit  and  polish 
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is  the  word  and  we  make  martinets  of  ourselves  for  the 
good  of  the  service.  I  cease  to  speak  directly  to  the  men 
on  parade,  other  than  in  voice  of  command,  and  during 
inspection  I  make  all  comments  to  the  sergeant,  who  com¬ 
municates  with  the  section  leader.  The  man  in  the  ranks 
is  treated  impersonally,  as  if  he  were  a  log  of  wood. 

“Look  here,  sergeant,  this  won’t  do  at  all.  This  man’s 
ammunition  is  frightfully  dirty.”  (I  have  observed  a  speck 
of  dust  on  a  cartridge  case). 

“Yes,  sir,”  says  Sergeant  Jack  Nutter,  looking  very 
stern.  “I’ll  see  to  it.  Corporal  Goodyear,  why  isn’t 
this  man’s  ammunition  correct?” 

The  corporal  steps  forward  and  glares  hard  at  the  man 
in  question. 

Says  the  sergeant:  “The  man  will  be  fixed  up,  sir,” 
and  we  all  move  along  to  inspect  the  next  sufferer. 

“What’s  wrong  with  this  man,  sergeant?  Hasn’t  he 
ever  been  taught  to  stand  still  on  parade?” 

“I  think  he  has  St.  Vitus  Dance,  sir,”  says  Nutter 
bitterly;  and,  to  the  corporal,  “Give  this  fellow  a  bit  of 
training  after  dismissal.  He  seems  to  think  he’s  in  the 
Yankee  army.” 

All  these  quips  are  re-hashed  by  the  men  as  they  lie 
around  their  bunks  in  the  evening.  The  troops  are  more 
afraid  of  their  comrades’  chaff  than  of  punishment.  We 
play  on  this  sensitiveness  and  as  the  days  go  by  we  are 
pleased  to  see  the  platoons  becoming  smarter  and  cleaner. 
Correctness  of  turn-out  at  guard-mounting  has  become  a 
fetish.  Every  few  days  there  is  a  note  in  battalion  orders 
complimenting  some  one  of  the  companies  on  its  guard. 
Usually  it  is  B  company  (and  it  is  known  that  B  carries  a 
complete  set  of  equipment  specially  ear-marked  for  guards 
and  not  touched  by  anyone  else).  The  other  companies 
get  the  competitive  idea,  move  heaven  and  earth  to  get 
mentioned  in  orders.  Men  for  guard  are  excused  all 
other  duties  two  days  before  mounting  and  spend  all  their 
time  cleaning  up  and  practising  the  fix,  unfix  and  present. 
It  is  a  treat  to  see  them  coming  on  guard,  four  men  and 
a  corporal  all  in  line,  their  Lee-Enfields  at  the  slope,  swing- 
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ing  down  the  Cambligneul  main  street  twenty  paces 
behind  the  brass  band.  To  the  village  children  this  is  the 
supreme  moment  of  the  day;  a  ragged  crowd  of  them  with 
sticks  over  their  shoulders  bring  up  the  rear.  The  clean¬ 
est  man  of  each  guard  is  excused  sentry-go,  and  a  rumour 
goes  about  that,  one  evening,  the  adjutant  has  had  a 
desperate  job  deciding  who  is  stick  man.  In  the  old  days 
a  man  was  reasonably  sure  of  the  honour  if  he  had  shaved 
his  chin  and  polished  his  bayonet  handle. 

“You  should  have  seen  guard-mounting  to-day,”  says 
an  onlooker.  “The  bloody  officer  couldn’t  pick  a  man. 
Wasn’t  a  thing  wrong.  He  had  to  undo  their  tunics  and 
look  at  their  bleedin’  undershirts  for  seam  squirrels  to  find 
a  dirty  guy.” 

As  army  spit  and  polish  does  not  extend  to  undershirts, 
and  as  the  troops  were  mostly  lousy  under  their  brilliant 
brass,  the  adjutant  found  a  way  out  of  his  dilemma. 

The  boys  put  up  with  this  sort  of  thing  fairly  contented¬ 
ly.  They  were  well  fed  and  not  hard  worked.  But  there 
were  a  few  among  them  to  whom  this  smartening  up  was 
a  daily  torture.  One  in  particular  I  remember.  He  was 
a  tall  loose-boned  Ontario  farmer  named  Secord,  with 
a  good  record  for  steady  work  in  the  line.  He  would  not 
polish  his  buttons.  As  I  was  his  platoon  officer  it  was 
my  task  to  break  him  and  I  went  at  it.  I  saw  to  it  that 
he  was  checked  up  daily  on  parade  both  by  the  senior 
inspecting  officers  and  by  my  non-coms.  I  apologized  for 
him  publicly  to  the  colonel,  saying  that  the  man  appeared 
to  be  half-witted.  Of  course  long  before  this  I  had  tried 
to  persuade  him  by  a  quiet  personal  talk.  But  he  remained 
unmoved. 

“I  came  over  here  to  fight  Germans,  not  to  clean 
buttons,”  was  all  he  would  say.  So  I  had  to  resort  to 
punishment. 

There  was  a  moving  picture  show  in  the  village  and  I 
knew  that  Secord  liked  to  go  there  in  the  evenings  with 
his  comrades  of  the  platoon.  He  was  popular  with  the 
boys,  though  I  do  not  think  his  stubbornness  increased  their 
respect  for  him.  I  ordered  him  to  do  an  hour’s  pack  drill 
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in  the  public  square  every  evening  for  a  week,  just  when 
the  other  fellows  were  strolling  off  to  the  pictures.  To 
make  sure  he  did  it  I  took  post  myself  and  watched  this 
big  farmer,  heavy  pack  on  back  (the  sergeant  and  I  in¬ 
spected  it  to  make  sure  it  was  not  padded  out  with  a  foot¬ 
ball,  or  an  empty  carboard  box)  walking  back  and  forth 
in  the  square  to  the  rasping  “left-right-left-right”  of  the 
non-com  on  duty. 

But  the  big  fellow  never  gave  in. 

“I  didn’t  come  here  to  shine  brass,”  he  would  say,  and 
the  only  time  he  ever  shined  was  when  a  superior  stood 
over  him  and  made  him  do  it.  The  affair  was  fast  growing 
serious  enough  to  warrant  a  court-martial  and  a  prison 
sentence,  when  our  rest  came  to  an  end  and  we  moved  up 
nearer  the  front  where  spit  and  polish  was  no  longer  stressed. 

It  was  from  Cambligneul  I  made  my  trip  to  the  coast. 
This  was  the  fruit  of  a  most  ambitious  plan  of  the  colonel’s 
— to  wangle  a  car  from  some  air  force  squadron  he  was 
friendly  with,  once  a  week  during  the  rest  month,  and  send 
successive  batches  of  officers  to  Boulogne  for  a  treat. 
Needless  to  say  there  was  only  one  of  these  parties  actually 
organized,  but  I  was  old  soldier  enough  by  this  time  to 
take  no  chances.  I  was  of  the  first  (and  last)  load.  Eight 
or  nine  of  us  made  the  trip  down  the  St.  Pol  road  in  a  high- 
powered  bus  that  could  and  did  make  sixty  miles  an  hour 
at  times.  We  went  on  a  Saturday  morning  and  started 
back  about  sun-down  of  Sunday.  It  was  a  great  week-end. 
To  dine  again  in  civilized  restaurants,  and  listen  to  the 
band,  to  talk  to  English  girls  in  khaki  on  the  beach,  to 
live  once  more  for  a  brief  moment  the  unrestrained  joyous 
life  of  a  French  city,  crowded  with  petites  poulesl  Bill 
Ostic  and  I  stuck  together  and  made  up  for  our  months  of 
exile.  We  occupied  a  handsome  suite  in  a  sea-front  hotel 
where  a  bribe  of  fifty  francs  to  the  flunky  atoned  for  every 
irregularity.  Not  by  any  means  surfeited  with  civilization, 
yet  resigned  to  the  necessity  of  rejoining  our  fellows  in  the 
back-woods,  we  all  piled  aboard  the  fast  car  when  the  time 
came  and  drove,  with  many  a  wave  of  the  hand,  and  many 
a  backward  envious  glance,  through  the  teeming  happy 
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crowds  of  a  Boulogne  Sunday  evening.  Then  out  on  the 
long  road  to  Etaples,  where  we  passed  hundreds  of  soldiers 
and  Waacs  strolling  entwined  in  the  friendly  dusk.  With 
only  the  dimmest  of  lamps  to  light  the  way,  our  driver 
sped  homeward  along  the  white  Arras  road;  and  brought 
us  to  our  billets. 

The  colonel  gave  a  party  one  night  to  celebrate  his 
D.S.O.  The  D.S.O.  was  a  birthday  honour  (to  recall  the 
army  phrase,  it  came  up  with  the  rations)  and  the  party 
took  the  form  of  an  invitation  affair.  All  the  officers  were 
formally  invited  and  were  notified  that  with  their  accept¬ 
ances  they  would  please  forward  forty  francs.  Or  it  may 
have  been  fifty.  The  situation  was  a  delicate  one  and  roused 
a  bit  of  Bolshevism,  some  of  the  officers  declaring  that  if  the 
colonel  was  giving  a  party  in  his  own  honour  he  ought  to 
pay  for  the  liquor.  Although  marred  by  the  absence  of 
these  few,  the  party  was  a  good  one  and  Liny  Amsden 
(Bill’s  young  brother)  distinguished  himself  by  a  Salome 
dance  in  the  course  of  which,  as  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Herod,  he  rolled  on  the  floor  in  ecstasy  and  ate  portions  of 
the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  off  a  platter.  The  head  of 
John  the  Baptist  was  fittingly  represented  in  this  scene  by 
sliced  ham. 

Poor  Fergy,  the  Lewis-gunner,  was  one  of  the  Bolshe¬ 
vists.  Weeks  before  this  he  had  been  marooned  as  Town 
Major  in  some  half-baked  village  as  punishment  for 
crossing  the  line  of  discretion.  He  had  only  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  rejoin  us  a  day  or  so  before  the  colonel’s  party 
and  the  net  result  of  his  passive  revolt  was  that  he  left 
immediately  to  take  another  administrative  position  far 
from  the  battalion. 


We  were  amused  about  this  time  by  two  juicy  bits  of 
Allied  propaganda,  which  were  passed  down  to  us  disguised 
as  German  orders.  There  was  the  corpse-factory  yarn  and 
that  other  quaint  fairy-tale  about  husky  Boche  soldiers 
being  taken  back  from  their  trenches  to  the  villages  of  the 
Fatherland,  to  console  the  widows  and  the  husbandless. 
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We  half-believed  these  things  at  the  time,  for  we  were  in 
a  mood  to  believe  anything  that  indicated  that  our  enemy 
was  in  hard  straits.  But  I  don’t  think  we  cared  much 
whether  he  buried  his  dead  or  boiled  them,  and  I  am  sure 
that  if  we  felt  any  emotion  at  the  news  of  German  troops 
being  withdrawn  from  the  line  for  domestic  use  on  a  large 
scale,  it  was  envy  that  we  felt.  While  this  last  piece  of 
propaganda  was  fresh  in  my  mind  I  happened  on  an  issue 
of  the  New  Magazine  containing  a  chapter  or  so  of  Towards 
Morning,  Miss  Wylie’s  novel  of  the  German  Army.  I 
started  to  read  it  because  of  the  illustrations  and  kept  on  for 
the  sake  of  the  story.  From  that  time  until  the  serial  was 
finished  I  made  a  great  point  of  getting  each  successive 
instalment,  even  touring  the  country  on  horseback  on 
occasion,  when  the  next  issue  was  due  to  appear.  Whether 
the  fake  order  inspired  Miss  Wylie’s  book,  or  vice  versa, 
I  have  never  learned.  Aubigny  was  our  main  source  of 
literature  aside  from  the  contents  of  our  parcels,  which 
kept  us  supplied  with  such  things  as  the  Literary  Digest, 
Red  Book  and  Saturday  Evening  Post.  The  trouble  with 
the  Aubigny  stalls  was  that  its  wares  were  mostly  in 
French.  We  always  had  La  Vie  Parisienne,  for  its  pic¬ 
tures,  and  I  was  usually  ploughing  through  some  salacious 
Gallic  novel  of  which  I  only  understood  enough  to  make 
me  wish  I  had  studied  harder  at  school.  For  newspapers 
we  often  got  the  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and 
with  surprising  regularity  the  government  propaganda 
sheet  The  Canadian  Daily  Record  was  an  issue  to  each 
billet.  A  weekly  published  in  England  under  the  name 
Canada  kept  us  in  touch  with  the  casualty  lists  and  army 
gossip.  Some  English  papers  a  few  days  old  filtered  in,  and 
a  crumpled  Toronto  Star  or  Daily  Mail  from  home  would 
be  passed  from  hand  to  hand  till  it  was  in  tatters.  The 
Church  Army  maintained  loan  libraries  here  and  there; 
it  was  from  one  of  these  that  I  borrowed  A  Tale  of  London 
and  so  discovered  Dunsany.  In  my  bed-room  I  kept  the 
India-paper  Everyman’s  edition  of  Shakespeare’s  tragedies 
and  many  a  night  I  read  an  act  of  Antony  or  Hamlet  before 
blowing  out  the  candle. 
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At  Cambligneul  we  enlisted  a  new  recruit — a  sucking 
pig;  his  life  was  a  happy  one  while  it  lasted,  but  he  soon 
became  a  casualty.  The  manner  of  his  recruiting  was  as 
follows.  Madame,  our  mess  hostess,  a  pretty  woman 
whose  husband  was  fighting  in  the  Vosges,  had  a  breedy- 
looking  fox-terrier  pup.  To  our  mess  one  day  came  Buck 
Weiss  to  meet  the  gang;  he  made  friends  with  Madame 
and  went  into  raptures  over  her  dog.  Before  the  evening 
was  over  Madame  had  given  the  puppy  to  the  gallant 
captain  from  Savy-Berlette.  He  did  not  take  it  away  at 
once,  but  a  few  days  afterwards  when  we  came  in  from 
parade,  the  dog  was  gone  and  there  were  tears  in  Madame’s 
bright  eyes  when  she  explained:  “Tou-Tou  parti.”  A 
man  on  horseback  had  come  all  the  way  from  Savy  for  him. 

Next  day  battalion  parade  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  a  dusty  soldier  on  a  motor-cycle  who  handed  a 
packet  to  the  adjutant,  saluted  and  rode  on.  It  was  the 
Despatch-Rider  Letter  Service,  the  army  equivalent  of  a 
special  delivery  system.  Communications  by  D.R.L.S. 
were  usually  important,  and  when  it  became  known  that 
I  was  the  addressee  my  stock  went  high  for  a  moment. 
On  my  name  being  called  out  I  ran  forward,  took  the  packet 
and  slashed  it  open  to  find  that  it  contained  a  pathetic 
white  dog-tail  wrapped  around  in  a  sheet  of  blood-stained 
paper  which  bore  the  cryptic  words  (in  Buck’s  hand): 
Receipt  for  one  dog.  When  I  showed  it  to  Madame,  she 
wept  again,  for  she  was  a  soft-hearted  little  woman. 

Now  Buck  had  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  send  a 
present  to  the  mess,  in  token  of  appreciation  of  our  hos¬ 
pitality,  and  the  pup;  but  I  had  said  nothing  of  this, 
preferring  that  anything  Buck  might  do  should  come  as 
a  surprise.  Accordingly  the  boys  were  not  primed  for 
the  arrival  of  the  sucking  pig  which  turned  up  one  day 
at  the  house,  having  been  brought  by  the  same  man  who 
took  away  the  terrier.  Now  Madame  was  in  raptures. 
All  the  love  she  had  had  for  poor  Tou-Tou  she  immediately 
transferred  to  this  pink  little  porker.  And  he  was  a 
beautiful,  pathetic  little  thing,  far  too  young  to  be  away 
from  his  mammy.  Madame  made  a  snug  house  for  him 
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in  the  garden  and  attended  to  his  every  want.  How  we 
steeled  ourselves  to  eat  him  I  cannot  imagine. 

The  birthday  honours  that  had  given  Col.  Nelles  his 
D.S.O.  enriched  Captain  Jolliffe  to  the  extent  of  an  M.C. 
A  party  being  thus  signalled,  our  poor  little  pig  had  short 
shrift.  It  seemed  a  murderous  deed  to  do  and  a  certain 
delicacy  forbade  us  asking  our  own  cook  to  shed  this 
innocent  blood.  By  arrangement  a  butcher  came  over 
from  one  of  the  other  companies,  during  the  parade  hour. 
There  was  a  baseball  game  to  watch  that  afternoon  and 
when  we  all  came  in,  dressed  in  our  best  tunics  for  Jolly’s 
party,  the  odour  of  roasting  young  pork  was  already 
making  the  whole  house  fragrant. 

What  an  uproar  in  the  kitchen!  Madame’s  eyes  are 
red  from  crying  and  she  has  had  a  glass  or  so  of  Green 
Stripe,  which  makes  her  giggle  as  she  hurries  to  and  fro, 
between  the  cupboard,  the  table  and  the  oven.  The  oven 
is  too  small  for  the  barbecue;  to  keep  poor  pig  from  being 
burned  black  on  one  side  he  must  be  turned  continually. 
This  is  Pierson’s  job,  and  he  would  do  it  very  well  if 
Madame  was  not  always  getting  in  the  way,  fussing  over 
the  stove.  Paddy  has  all  the  vegetables  and  other  garnish¬ 
ment  to  look  after.  Beads  of  sweat  shine  on  his  face. 
And  to  make  matters  wrnrse  the  hot  room  is  invaded  by  a 
hungry  crew  of  officers,  poking  and  prying. 

The  guests  arrive.  The  colonel  and  the  adjutant. 
The  other  company  commanders.  Buck  Weiss  has  been 
invited  but  cannot  come.  Jolly  proves  a  perfect  host  and 
presides  over  the  wine  chest  with  unction.  There  is 
plenty  for  all,  including  Madame,  who  holds  salon  in  the 
kitchen.  No  pig  was  ever  sweeter,  no  cauliflower  more 
luscious.  The  dinner  is  a  great  success  and  the  Comte 
de  Jolliffe  makes  a  speech  about  his  ancestral  estates 
near  Abbeville.  Midnight  past,  amid  the  debris  of  the 
feast,  look  upon  Jolly  and  me  seated  together  while  he 
pours  confidentially  into  my  ear  the  story  of  the  deed  for 
which  he  has  been  decorated.  It  is  the  third  account  he 
has  given  me  within  the  hour,  all  different.  Jolly  is  ex¬ 
pansive  this  festal  evening. 
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The  Fourth  Battalion  got  religion  here.  I  think  a 
brigade  order  was  responsible  for  our  conversion.  It  took 
the  form  of  recital  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  each  morning  on 
battalion  parade.  Colonel  Nelles  would  ride  up  and  take 
over  the  parade,  then  give  the  command  “Caps — off!” 
and  start  intoning  the  prayer,  after  the  manner  of  a 
responsive  reading  in  church.  The  responses  were  never 
very  distinct  or  over-hearty,  but  the  thing  went  off  fairly 
well  until  one  morning  when,  owing  to  some  indisposition 
of  the  colonel’s,  parade  was  taken  by  Major  Blackstock. 
Blacky  started  with  great  solemnity  but  stuck  fast  at  the 
daily  bread. 

“Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread!”  he  roared  from 
horseback. 

“Giv’s  thay’  our  daybed”  from  the  troops. 

A  pause — 

“Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread”  bellowed  Blacky, 
sparring  for  time  to  remember  what  came  next. 

“ — gisday — aylybed”  we  echoed,  ready  to  giggle. 

Pause  again.  Blacky  could  not  find  the  words.  In 
despair  he  turned  to  Paddy  Griffin,  who  smiled  sadly  and 
shook  his  head.  Longer  pause. 

“Fourth  Battalion — Caps — on!” 

A  loud  guffaw  from  five  hundred  throats  as  Blacky 
cantered  away.  That  was  the  last  religion  we  had,  save 
Sunday  service. 

There  was  a  day  of  tank  training  down  at  Marqueffles 
Farm.  I  don’t  remember  much  about  the  day  except  that 
I  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  riding  with  a  score  of  others  on  a 
gigantic  tank.  The  last  week  of  Cambligneul  was  taken 
up  mainly  for  Liny  Amsden  and  me  with  rehearsals  and 
plans  for  the  battalion  concert  party.  At  first  we  regarded 
this  as  a  mere  alibi  to  keep  off  parade,  but  we  soon  grew 
enthused  and  put  some  real  work  into  the  project.  By  the 
time  we  moved  to  Ecoivres  our  concert  party  was  past  the 
embryo  stage. 

We  were  not  sorry  to  leave. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


NISSON  HUTS 

SINCE  one  frosty  day  in  the  winter,  when  I  made  my 
first  bow  to  Ecoivres,  I  had  retained  a  liking  for  the 
little  grey-walled  town.  Now  I  was  to  live  there 
awhile.  Our  Nisson  hut  was  one  of  four  in  a  row,  giving 
on  a  square  of  greensward  in  the  grounds  of  a  great  house. 
A  brook  cut  through  behind  this  bit  of  lawn,  and  there 
was  a  rustic  bridge  over  it,  with  duck-boards  leading 
through  a  bit  of  bush  to  a  bleak  wooden  shed  where  all 
the  companies  messed.  In  the  evening,  bridge  and  poker 
had  their  devotees  in  this  common-room.  We  were  now 
technically  in  the  line  doing  reserve  duty  and  there  were 
no  parades  except  the  necessary  inspections,  baths  and  so 
forth. 

One  remembers  Ecoivres  for  the  concert  party,  staged 
in  a  war-built  frame  auditorium,  before  a  house  composed 
of  excited  troops.  Liny  Amsden  and  I  managed  the  pro¬ 
duction  with  Heber  Rogers  as  musical  director.  It  took 
the  form  of  a  revue,  and  we  even  had  two  or  three  sets 
painted.  Tommy  Greacen  was  the  romantic  hero,  and 
sang  a  soft  duet  with  Nixon,  the  runner,  who  was  our  best 
female  impersonator.  We  had  a  clog  dancer  and  a  good 
black-face  man.  Wattam  and  Binks  did  an  apache  dance, 
little  Binks  wearing  a  mantilla  of  black  lace.  Some  of  our 
costumes  were  brought  up  from  Boulogne.  Each  act 
concluded  with  the  entire  cast  on  stage  singing  furiously, 
to  frantic  jazz  by  the  band-orchestra  under  Rogers’ 
leadership. 

The  great  hit  of  the  evening  was  a  satirical  song  written 
on  topical  lines  for  a  black-face  quartet.  “Way  down 
yonder”  was  the  tune — 

“ Some  people  say  dat  a  soldier  ain’t  clean, 

Way  doxon  yonder  in  de  corn-field. 
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The  Fourth  Battalion  they  ain’t  seen 
Way  down  yonder  in  de  corn-field. 

We  wash  our  faces  white  as  snow 
And  our  equipment  with  Blanco. 

The  Colonel  got  the  D.S.O. 

Way  down — 

Way  down — 

Way  down  yonder  in  de  corn-field.” 

Successive  verses  struck  at  other  members  of  the 
battalion,  both  men  and  officers.  Each  hit  was  greeted 
with  a  storm  of  applause.  In  fact  the  whole  show  got  a 
better  reception  than  any  of  its  promotors  had  dared  to 
expect,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  repeated  in 
more  elaborate  form  had  the  fates  been  kinder.  But 
already  the  shadow  of  Amiens  was  creeping  towards  us. 
A  few  more  weeks  and  there  was  only  a  handful  of  our 
troupe  left  in  the  battalion.  For  little  Binks  the  catas¬ 
trophe  was  even  nearer  at  hand. 

But  before  I  come  to  the  sublime  last  evening  at 
Ecoivres  when  Binks  and  Wattam  danced  on  the  green  for 
us  all,  I  must  recount  briefly  a  thing  or  two  that  happened 
there.  Firstly,  the  disagreeable  incident  which  centred 
around  my  request  of  A  company  for  a  bottle  of  whiskey. 
It  was  for  my  old  comrade  Weiss,  who  had  a  sudden  need 
for  the  stuff,  and  sent  a  mounted  courier  in  quest  of  it. 
Here  at  last  was  an  opportunity  vouchsafed  of  repaying 
many  kindnesses.  My  chagrin  was  great  on  realizing  that 
we  had  none  in  our  mess,  and  the  other  companies  seemed 
to  be  in  like  straits.  I  suppose  it  was  the  jollity  attendant 
upon  the  concert  party  that  had  left  us  arid.  But  when  I 
came  (last,  of  course)  to  A  company,  where  Davis,  now  a 
major,  presided,  my  hopes  went  up  for  a  moment — they 
admitted  that  they  owned  a  bottle. 

I  suppose  I  should  have  got  it,  too,  had  I  been  content 
to  wheedle — it  was  not  much  of  a  favour  to  ask,  as  I  would 
be  able  to  pay  it  back  within  two  days  at  the  utmost. 
But  Davey  saw  a  chance  to  get  under  my  skin,  and  his 
first  answers  (after  he  had  produced  the  bottle  so  I  could 
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see  it  really  existed)  were  evasive.  I  saw  a  grin  on  the 
faces  of  his  subalterns,  who  doubtless  rejoiced  to  see  an 
outsider  fall  within  the  scope  of  their  commander’s  dis¬ 
torted  idea  of  pleasantry.  The  temptation  to  tell  Davey 
just  what  I  thought  of  him  before  his  officers  was  too  great. 
I  boiled  up  in  a  moment.  Then  I  left,  without  the  whiskey, 
and  made  what  excuses  I  could  to  Buck’s  ambassador. 
Davey  was  angry,  and  came  around  to  Jolliffe  (the  two 
of  them  had  soldiered  a  long  time,  and  got  along  well). 
What  was  said  at  the  conference  I  never  learned,  but 
Davey  had  no  redress. 

The  first  of  July  came,  the  day  of  Corps  Sports  at 
Tinques.  Everybody  keen  to  go  but  me — I  was  in  bed 
again  with  flu.  It  was  decided  to  make  a  real  battalion 
holiday  of  the  event  and  so  far  as  I  can  remember  only 
two  officers  remained  in  the  lines — Liny  Amsden  and  I. 
Liny  was  quite  well,  but  fate  had  picked  him  for  orderly 
officer  that  day.  The  town  was  deserted.  The  hours 
passed  slowly  for  us  two.  As  afternoon  waned,  my  fever 
having  left  me,  we  decided  to  make  the  exodus  complete 
by  chancing  a  surreptitious  trip  to  Acq,  the  next  town, 
where  there  were  lively  estaminets.  We  would  be  back 
long  before  the  crowds  returning  from  Tinques.  Away  we 
went,  carried  bodily  by  the  first  rush  of  the  idea.  We  had 
not  counted  on  the  excellence  of  the  Acq  wine,  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  Acq  caf6  proprietresses.  When  we  at  last 
emerged,  the  road  was  black  with  busses  making  towards 
the  front,  crowded  with  troops  from  Tinques.  It  was  an 
easy  matter  to  clamber  on  one  of  these  lorries.  How 
could  we  know  that  the  colonel  had  also  picked  that  one 
to  return  in? 

The  radiance  of  a  mighty  festivity  tinted  that  unlucky 
encounter,  and  as  no  harm  had  been  done  no  questions 
were  asked.  Whatever  the  colonel  thought,  he  kept  his 
own  counsel.  I  myself  have  often  wondered  whether  it 
was  worth  taking  chances.  If  Fritz  had  been  clever  enough 
to  attack  the  Corps  on  Dominion  Day,  what  a  probability 
of  success  with  all  the  reserve  battalions  roistering  in  a 
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field  half-way  back  to  St.  Pol,  and  even  the  unfortunate 
orderly  officers  absent  from  their  posts! 

It  was  Ostic  who  rode  with  me  one  day  to  Habarcq,  to 
visit  the  19th  Battalion,  which  I  had  last  seen  at  Bracque- 
mont.  Along  with  the  rest  of  the  Second  Division,  the 
19th  had  spent  May  and  June  in  the  line  south  of  Arras. 
Neuville  Vitasse  had  been  their  Izel-lez-Hameau,  their 
Cambligneul.  One  judged  it  had  been  no  quiet  front — 
the  division  put  on  an  average  of  two  or  three  raids  a 
week  during  a  stay  of  a  couple  of  months.  Now,  out  of 
the  line  at  last,  the  19th  officers  were  enjoying  themselves. 
I  found  Art  Duncan,  second-in-command  of  a  company, 
and  under  his  escort  we  did  a  tour  of  the  mess  billets. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  19th  crowd,  Art  was  gaunt  and  hard, 
result  of  long  line  work.  He  looked  well,  though,  and  had 
not  lost  the  capacity  to  enjoy  himself  in  good  company. 
It  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him.  He  was  reported  missing 
near  Cambrai  in  October,  and  no  authentic  trace  of  him 
remains.  One  hopes  that  the  end  came  quickly,  that  he 
was  not  lugged  wounded  into  the  German  lines,  questioned 
and  goaded  by  German  staff  officers  before  he  died.  One 
does  not  know. 

Finally  disengaging  ourselves  from  Habarcq,  Bill  and  I 
cantered  our  nags  homeward,  by  way  of  Acq.  A  stop  there 
seemed  obligatory;  we  tethered  our  horses,  entered  an 
estaminet,  and  soon  became  part  and  parcel  of  a  lively 
party,  largely  composed  of  Scottish  officers  from  the  51st 
Division.  These  Scotsmen  were  deep  drinkers;  when  it 
came  time  to  go  home  Bill  and  I  could  not  find  our  horses 
and  started  a  great  uproar,  to  the  effect  that  they  had 
been  stolen.  Out  poured  the  Scotties,  like  bees  from  a 
hive,  eager  to  fight  anyone  or  anything.  The  town  would 
probably  have  been  razed  to  the  ground  had  not  the 
horses  been  found  almost  immediately,  standing  quietly 
at  the  exact  spot  where  we  had  left  them.  Owing  to  the 
darkness  (yes,  it  must  have  been  the  darkness),  we  were 
turned  around  a  bit. 

The  Scotties  gave  us  a  leg  up  and  a  smack  on  the 
horses’  flanks  to  start  us  away.  We  swept  at  a  mad  gallop 
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along  the  Ecoivres  road,  made  a  wrong  turning,  recovered 
ourselves  in  a  moment  and  approached  the  battalion  area. 
Here  a  new  difficulty  confronted  us.  The  horses  had  been 
brought  to  our  huts  for  us,  but  we  were  to  return  them  to 
the  transport  lines.  Where  these  might  be  we  had  the 
faintest  idea  by  day,  none  at  all  by  night.  It  was  Bill’s 
suggestion  to  leave  it  to  the  horses;  letting  the  reins 
hang  loose  we  confined  our  attention  to  sticking  on. 
Soon  they  took  us  off  the  road,  across  rough  fields  and 
ditches  until  finally  a  tumult  of  whinnying  told  us  the 
horses  had  found  their  billet.  Without  further  adventure 
we  did  the  same  for  ourselves. 

Leave.  The  whisper  of  it  was  in  the  air.  I  had  been 
with  the  battalion  now  seven  months  and  as  well  for  me 
as  for  my  contemporaries,  Amsden,  Rogers  and  the  others, 
the  subject  was  a  bitter  one.  There  was  a  rule  in  the 
Fourth  that  an  officer  only  became  entitled  to  have  his 
name  on  the  leave  list  after  he  had  been  with  the  battalion 
for  three  months.  That  meant  that  all  the  officers  who 
had  gone  on  leave  in  December,  January  and  February 
would  have  another  leave  before  mine.  Already  one  or 
two  had  gone,  than  whom  we  recruits  thought  we  had  the 
better  right.  But  the  rule  was  of  long  standing  and  we 
made  no  protest.  It  meant  that  fifteen  or  so  names  stood 
ahead  of  mine,  at  Ecoivres,  and  my  prospect  of  getting  to 
England  before  the  close  of  the  summer  was  slim  indeed. 
Then  out  of  the  blue  it  was  announced  at  an  officers’ 
meeting  that  Paris  leave  had  opened  up,  and  applications 
should  be  filed  at  orderly  room  by  those  who  were  willing 
to  take  seven  days  in  Paris,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
doubt  as  to  what  effect  this  would  have  on  one’s  standing 
as  to  English  leave.  Paris!  The  thought  of  it  was  like 
wine.  I  was  for  applying  at  once;  but  the  wiseacres 
shook  their  heads  cynically  and  advised  me  not  to  .  .  . 

“Don’t  monkey  with  the  leave  list,  Jimmy,  this  Paris 
leave  is  too  good  to  be  true.  They’ll  take  your  name  off 
the  regular  list  and  put  it  on  the  Paris  list  if  you  apply. 
In  the  end  you  won’t  get  either.  Leave’s  a  funny  thing.” 

But  I  was  not  to  be  discouraged.  Seven  days  in 
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Paris  was  well  worth  a  fortnight  in  England,  I  decided, 
and  at  all  events  if  I  put  my  name  down  and  no  leave  came 
through  I  would  have  it  to  say  that  I  had  tried.  So  off  I 
went  to  orderly  room,  where  John  Rumball  was  now 
installed  as  assistant  adjutant,  and  made  application. 
I  was  the  only  officer  who  did  so;  my  name  stood  first  and 
last  on  the  Paris  list. 

Oh,  you  long-heads  who  counselled  me!  When  did  you 
go  on  leave?  Some  of  you,  never. 

In  the  evenings  we  played  a  bit  at  indoor  baseball  on 
the  square  of  green  on  which  our  huts  faced.  A  Scottish 
mess  had  quarters  across  the  square,  and  their  fellows 
took  us  on  more  than  once.  Then  came  the  call  up  the 
line.  I  was  not  to  go,  nor  Bill  Ostic  either,  for  our  turn 
had  at  last  come  around  to  spend  a  tour  at  the  transport 
lines.  The  battalion  was  going  in  north  of  the  Scarpe,  and 
during  the  last  hour  before  fall-in  a  gay  scene  enacted  itself 
beside  the  Nisson  huts. 

It  was  mess-night  for  the  kilted  regiment.  Their  band 
assembled  on  the  lawn  and  played  highland  airs.  When 
they  came  in  turn  to 

“ Just  a  wee  deoch  and  doris, 

Afore  we  gang  awa ’  ” 

a  man  didn’t  have  to  be  Scottish  to  feel  that  way.  On  our 
side  of  the  enclosure  we  fell  to  jigging  about,  until  some¬ 
one  suggested  that  Wattam  and  Binks  repeat  their  apache 
dance  from  the  concert  party.  Cumbered  as  they  were 
with  equipment,  they  gave  a  thrilling  exhibition,  huge 
Watty  throwing  red-cheeked  “Miss”  Binks  about  as  if 
she  were  indeed  no  more  cumbrous  than  a  Boul’  Mich 
grisette.  Truly  a  farewell  performance.  A  night  or  so 
later,  Binks  had  a  leg  shot  off  (his  first  trip  up  the  line, 
too)  while  Watty  lost  his  brawny  right  arm  at  Amiens. 

The  battalion  marched  away.  Bill  and  I,  with  Tim 
Baldwin  and  some  others,  standing  by  the  roadside,  exchang¬ 
ed  repartee  with  the  officers  of  the  various  platoons  as  they 
passed.  Caretakers  of  the  line,  we  called  them,  deri¬ 
sively.  There  would  be  no  real  fighting — all  the  soldiers 
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were  staying  out  this  time.  All  of  which  was  repayed  with 
interest  from  the  ranks.  And  when  the  band  stopped 
playing  we  felt  a  little  lonely  and  anxious — a  holiday 
didn’t  seem  so  much  of  a  holiday  when  the  gang  was  up 
the  line. 

Next  day  we  moved  to  Agnez-lez-Duizans,  a  village 
some  three  miles  south  of  Ecoivres,  near  the  Gy  river, 
which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Scarpe.  The  transport  lines 
of  the  brigade  were  grouped  here,  officers  and  men  being 
quartered  in  a  block  of  Nisson  huts  outside  the  chateau 
wall.  While  the  battalion  was  in  the  line  we  loafed  and 
read,  visited  picture  shows  and  rode  about  the  country 
paying  visits.  Once  Baldwin,  Ostic  and  I  went  as  far  as 
Aubigny,  and  saw  Binks  in  hospital  there.  He  told  us 
the  doctors  wanted  to  take  his  leg  off,  but  he  wouldn’t 
let  them.  The  poor  fellow  didn’t  know  his  leg  was  off 
already,  and  nothing  but  a  bandaged  stump  under  the 
bed-hoop.  Tim  Baldwin  will  remember  that  day  for  the 
ride  that  finished  it  off.  By  great  good  luck  we  caught  a 
military  freight  train  at  Aubigny  station  which  took  us  all 
the  way  to  Agnez.  We  sat  side  by  side  in  the  doorway  of 
the  car,  our  legs  dangling  over,  and  we  sang,  for  we  were 
young  and  had  enjoyed  a  jolly  evening  at  the  Aubigny 
officers’  club.  Tim  may  also  remember  the  night  we  were 
awakened  to  hear  Bill  Ostic’s  plaintive  voice  outside: 

“Hey,  fellows,  where’s  this  horse’s  stable?” 

— to  which  we  answered  in  chorus: 

“Let  him  have  his  head,  Bill,  he’ll  go  home.” 

Next  morning  Bill  confessed  that  the  horse  had  taken 
him  three  times  to  the  right  place,  a  door  in  the  chateau 
wall,  but  that  he  had  not  trusted  the  animal’s  sagacity  until, 
on  the  fourth  attempt,  the  horse  had  walked  right  through 
the  door,  brushing  Bill  off  his  back  against  the  soffit  of 
the  lintel.  And  for  a  few  nights  afterwards  until  they 
forgot,  the  boys  in  the  adjoining  huts  cat-called  to  one 
another  across  the  darkness — 

“Let  him  have  his  head,  Bill,  he’ll  go  home.” 

It  was  nice  to  have  a  joke  on  an  officer. 
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Binks  had  not  been  the  only  casualty  up  forward. 
I  was  present  at  the  funeral  of  two  boys,  a  sergeant  and  a 
private  whose  bodies  were  brought  back  on  the  ration 
limber  to  be  sewed  into  blankets  for  burial.  The  ceremony 
was  decently  carried  out,  with  band,  firing  party,  bugler 
and  all  and  a  G.S.  wagon  for  the  corpses.  Captain  Hamil¬ 
ton  read  the  service,  and  the  rigid  forms  were  tenderly 
handed  down  by  their  comrades  to  men  standing  in  the 
grave,  who  placed  them  side  by  side.  Then  we  turned  about 
and  marched  back  to  quick  time,  as  is  the  army  way. 

It  was  of  an  afternoon  that  we  walked  the  short  stage 
to  “Y”  huts  to  meet  the  battalion  coming  out.  But  we  did 
not  expect  to  meet  Salsbury,  suitcase  in  hand,  returning 
from  the  United  States.  It  could  be  none  other,  though, 
we  decided,  and  set  up  a  shout.  Solly  put  down  the  suit¬ 
case  and  ran  to  embrace  us.  He  was  glad  to  be  home 
again.  A  fine  story  he  had  to  tell  us,  of  being  all  spring 
on  the  staff  in  New  York  City  with  a  Packard  limousine 
at  his  disposal  and  a  negro  chauffeur;  of  getting  fed  up 
with  the  States,  and  coming  to  Brest  with  an  A.E.F. 
division;  of  his  attempts  to  get  transferred  back  to  the 
Fourth  Battalion,  and  his  final  conge  from  the  A.E.F., 
with  instructions  to  go  to  a  reserve  depot  in  England; 
of  hopping  off  the  train,  and  his  adventures  on  the  way  to 
Arras,  where  he  had  got  wind  of  our  whereabouts. 

And  we  were  glad  to  see  Solly.  I  have  yet  to  meet 
anyone  who  wouldn’t  be  glad  to  see  Harry  Salsbury  at 
any  time.  Handsome,  dashing,  volatile,  yet  steady  in  a 
pinch,  he  was  a  good  soldier.  A  mess  of  which  Solly  was 
a  member  could  never  be  a  dull  company.  He  was  a  hard 
gambler,  a  hard  drinker,  a  hard  fighter,  a  great  lover,  the 
despair  of  rivals,  the  delight  of  true  comrades.  There  was 
some  disturbance  over  Salsbury’s  unconventional  return, 
but  it  died  down  and  eventually  he  went  on  Don  company 
strength.  At  Amiens  on  August  8th,  after  Norman 
Macdonald  was  wounded,  Solly  commanded  Don  com¬ 
pany,  and  Solly  himself  was  hit  the  next  day.  He  came 
back  to  France  about  armistice  time  and  took  over  the 
command  of  C  company  from  Captain  Kemp.  Solly 
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commanded  our  company  on  the  trip  to  the  Rhine  and 
hack  again  to  Belgium,  where  he  became  involved  in  one 
of  his  periodical  escapades  and  was  sent  to  B  company 
as  second-in-command  to  Toe  Ak  Morrow.  Though  we 
did  not  guess  it,  Solly  was  living  too  intensely.  He  survived 
the  German  bullets,  but  succumbed  to  the  reaction  of  peace¬ 
time.  Perhaps  after  all,  it  was  not  all  giving  with  Salsbury 
— perhaps  there  was  some  elixir  he  drank  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  army  messes  that  sustained  him;  back  in 
Canada  again,  removed  from  his  comrades,  the  mysterious 
elixir  no  longer  available,  he  died  within  the  year,  at  his 
home  near  Kingston,  Ontario. 

Nisson  huts  again.  We  seemed  to  have  left  civilian 
billets  for  good.  Of  course  “Y”  huts  was  not  a  town,  but 
only  a  road  junction,  so  one  could  expect  nothing  sump¬ 
tuous.  The  camp  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Arras-St.  Pol 
road  just  opposite  the  point  where  the  road  to  Habarcq 
branches  off.  The  lay  of  the  roads  on  the  map  just  here 
looks  like  a  “Y”  on  its  side,  from  which  circumstance 
came  the  name. 

A  rear  party  of  the  Fourth  C.M.R.’s  were  there  when 
we  came  in,  but  soon  moved  off.  I  remember  seeing  a 
chap  named  Macdonald  I  had  known  at  law  school,  but 
did  not  see  Jack  Wreyford  or  Cliff  Thomson,  nor  yet 
Greg  Clark.  One  day  while  wo  were  there  a  party  of  the 
19th,  Jack  Buffer  among  them,  came  up  from  Habarcq 
to  visit.  It  may  have  been  the  next  morning  that  Polly 
Perkins  brought  a  dark  brown  taste  with  him  to  breakfast 
and  huskily  called  out  his  order  to  the  mess-man — 

“A  piece  of  toast  and  a  pail  of  tea.” 

My  company  was  stiff  intact  as  to  officers,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  the  air  but  baseball  and  loafing — and 
working  parties  up  near  Berthonval  farm. 

Orders  said  there  were  working  parties.  That  is  as 
much  as  I  came  to  know  of  it.  My  name  might  as  well 
have  been  off  the  company  roll  altogether  for  all  the  notice 
I  got  when  tasks  were  being  detailed.  These  were  surely 
my  halcyon  days  of  the  army  when,  as  senior  subaltern  of 
the  company,  I  took  my  ease  like  a  bridagier.  Away  up 
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ahead  of  me  in  the  army  scale  Jolly  was  sweating  in  anti¬ 
cipation  of  his  majority.  A  little  behind  him  came  Vic 
Collins,  handling  all  the  clerical  and  administrative  work, 
usually  up  to  his  ears  in  it,  and  glad  to  be,  because  he  felt 
a  captaincy  coming  on.  Still  farther  back  in  the  procession 
than  I  were  Wattam,  Lunt  and  Mills,  working  hard  because 
they  were  told  to.  Gaze  upon  me,  the  senior  subaltern, 
too  old  in  the  battalion  to  be  shoved  about,  too  young  to 
have  any  ambitions.  I  knew  that  it  would  take  something 
like  a  massacre  of  senior  officers  to  put  another  pip  on  my 
shoulder.  So  I  stayed  in  bed  contentedly.  The  upper 
and  lower  millstones  turned  busily,  but  I  remained  miracu¬ 
lously  unground  between  them. 

It  is  said  that  I  grew  too  lazy  even  to  attend  properly 
to  the  secretarial  work  of  the  mess;  and  that  having 
unloaded  the  mess-secretaryship  on  to  Lunt’s  shoulders  I 
immediately  became  his  chief  critic.  My  hardest  job  each 
day  was  getting  out  of  bed. 

For  all  this  I  have  to  thank  in  great  measure  my  N.C.O.’s. 
There  were  few  unseemly  occurrences  in  No.  10  platoon 
at  this  time,  for  the  sergeants  drove  with  a  tight  rein. 
Jack  Nutter  had  time  and  again  proved  himself  ready  and 
able  to  twist  the  whole  platoon  round  his  little  finger. 
They  did  not  like  him,  but  they  feared  him.  Socially 
speaking,  I  myself  preferred  Bradley  and  Goodyear,  but 
Nutter  was  the  pick  of  them  all  for  getting  results.  Brad¬ 
ley  was  a  quiet,  steady,  well-liked  chap,  an  excellent  foil 
for  Nutter.  Bill  Goodyear,  a  stocky  Englishman  with  a 
serious  forehead,  twinkling  eyes,  and  a  black  moustache, 
was  the  platoon  favourite.  He  had  been  for  a  long  time  a 
sergeant  in  the  company,  and  had  been  reduced  to  corporal 
for  overstaying  his  leave  a  few  days,  an  escapade  that 
counted  in  his  favour  with  the  men.  Bill  was  one  of  the 
few  “originals”  in  the  company.  Everyone  felt  that  his 
place  was  in  the  sergeants’  mess;  not  one  of  the  boys 
but  would  have  made  any  sacrifice  to  get  Bill’s  lost  stripe 
back.  There  was  a  sentiment,  too,  in  favour  of  wangling 
some  form  of  honourable  retirement  for  this  veteran  of 
many  battles.  When  speaking  of  him  you  invariably 
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thought  of  the  old  fable  of  the  pitcher  which  went  so  often 
to  the  well,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  there  was  not  a  sort  of 
foreboding  among  us  (one  is  always  so  wise  after  the 
event)  of  what  the  end  of  it  all  was  to  be. 

At  one  time  or  another  I  had  Sergeants  Mackay,  Cart- 
lidge  and  Chisholm,  and  Corporals  Kearns  and  Disley  in 
my  platoon,  all  of  them  excellent  soldiers.  It  is  true 
that  Cartlidge  liked  a  drink,  and  this  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  advancement  for  some  time;  but  he  came  home  as 
regimental  sergeant-major  of  the  Fourth,  and  that  in 
itself  is  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  No.  10  platoon.  All  things 
considered  I  was  blessed  with  a  pukka  staff  and  had  a 
right  to  get  along  without  working. 

For  Doggy  Mills  it  was  a  hard  row  to  hoe.  He  was  a 
bit  oldish  for  a  subaltern.  Doggy  has  been  a  master  at 
a  preparatory  school  and  had  a  strong  sense  of  justice 
and  proportion  which  did  not  easily  accept  the  inequalities 
of  the  army  system.  They  put  him  on  working-party 
duty  three  mornings  running,  which  meant  that  he  had  to 
get  up  at  about  three  o’clock.  To  make  things  worse, 
Jolly  and  Vic  had  bridge  fever  at  the  time  and  with  some 
friends  from  other  companies  they  used  to  sit  up  until 
about  two  o’clock  over  the  cards  and  the  bottle.  The  card 
game  took  place  in  an  inner  compartment  where  the  com¬ 
pany  commander  and  his  crony  had  their  bunks.  But  the 
partition  was  thin,  and  Doggy  got  no  sleep  at  all. 

He  stood  it  for  two  nights.  The  evening  before  the 
third  working  party  he  went  off  after  mess  in  search  of 
friends  and  consolation.  He  must  have  found  both,  for 
it  was  long  past  bed-time  when  he  came  home.  His 
belligerent  manner  of  opening  the  hut  door,  and  the 
decisive  ring  of  his  boots  on  the  floor  wakened  us  others 
in  the  inner  chamber.  We  saw  Lieutenant  Mills  bluster 
across  the  room,  fling  open  the  door  into  Captain  Jolliffe’s 
cubicle  and  stand  there  in  the  beam  of  candle-light,  swaying 
slightly  and  shaking  a  clenched  fist  at  the  bridge-players. 

“Get  to  hell  out  of  here,”  he  stormed.  “Get  out,  all 
of  you.  Go  to  bed.  I’ve  got  to  get  up  in  two  hours  to 
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go  on  another  of  your  damned  working  parties  and  I  won’t 
have  any  more  noise  in  here.  Must  sleep.” 

The  silence  which  followed  was  broken  by  Jolly,  saying 
queitly  and  firmly: 

“Mr.  Mills.” 

It  was  as  if  the  word  had  been  spoken  to  a  man  in  a 
trance.  We  could  hear  the  click  of  Mills’  heels  as  he  came 
to  attention.  His  voice  when  he  spoke  was  the  voice  of  a 
soldier  on  parade. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Go  to  bed.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

The  victory  this  time  was  with  Jolliffe.  But  the  card 
game  did  not  resume  again.  And  Doggy  was  liked  the 
better  for  his  outburst. 

Mills  was  undoubtedly  at  this  time  the  high  light  of 
our  company.  His  somewhat  paternal  school-master 
ways,  his  sudden  and  unexpected  reactions  to  the  situation 
that  confronted  him,  the  queer  blend  of  war  and  peace  in 
him,  all  marked  the  man  for  observation  and  (not  always 
appreciative)  comment.  The  other  subalterns,  Wattam 
and  Lunt,  were  only  background.  Watty  had  been  with 
us  since  March,  but  I  knew  Lunt  quite  as  well,  who  only 
dated  from  April  or  May.  Good  fellows  both,  and  when 
you  have  said  that  you  have  told  their  tale.  Watty  had 
left  a  bride  in  England,  a  circumstance  which  perhaps 
sobered  him  a  little  (although  to  see  him  dance  i’  the  kilt 
or  sing  his  Warpole  song  you  would  have  thought  he  hadn’t 
a  care  in  the  world). 

Was  I  forgetting  our  phonograph?  When  the  instru¬ 
ment  arrived,  with  its  dozen  or  so  records,  I  must  have 
been  with  the  scouts.  It  was  Jolly’s  idea  to  write  to  some 
grand  lady  in  England  whose  aim  in  life  was  the  welfare  of 
the  troops,  and  ask  her  for  a  phonograph.  In  due  course 
of  time  his  prayer  was  answered.  The  instrument  took  its 
place  in  our  mess  during  rests,  and  on  the  field  kitchen  when 
we  moved.  At  Izel-lez-Hameau,  Cambligneul,  Ecoivres, 
it  did  constant  duty,  and  when  C  company  wasn’t  having 
music  out  of  the  box,  somebody  else  was.  Now,  at  “Y” 
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Huts,  with  records  cracked  and  chipped  but  still  melodious, 
the  little  machine  sat  on  the  floor  of  our  mess  and  sang 
to  us  as  often  as  anyone  would  turn  the  handle.  A  staunch 
and  faithful  companion,  this  tuppenny  music-box.  After 
the  war  was  over  it  sang  its  way  through  Valenciennes  and 
Mons,  through  Huy  and  Trois  Ponts  and  Amel,  through 
Cologne  and  Lohmar  to  the  bridge-head  outpost  line. 
And  back  again  to  Blighty.  I  wonder  who’s  winding  it 
now. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


LEAVE! 

IT  HAS  BEEN  a  grand  long  rest,  and  I  am  happy  to 
be  up  the  line  again.  Months  have  flown  by  since  I 
saw  my  last  real  trenches  at  Feuchy.  Now  it  is  the 
middle  of  July;  the  summer  well  on,  and  no  fighting  yet. 
Not  a  bad  war,  we  say,  as  we  go  in  where  the  Second 
Division  had  been  holding  the  line  around  Neuville  Vitasse. 
Certainly  no  bad  war  for  the  Fourth  Battalion,  detailed 
to  comfortable  reserve  trenches,  a  trifle  forward  of  the 
Amiens-Arras  railway  where  it  runs  by  the  town  of  Agny. 
The  front  line  is  still  a  good  couple  of  miles  away. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  billets,  by  any  means.  I  am 
wearing  frayed  issue  puttees,  and  my  working  tunic,  and 
the  unhandsome  breeches  I  bought  cheap  at  ordnance  a 
few  months  ago.  Back  at  Berneville,  with  the  transport, 
is  my  bed-roll.  Only  one  reminder  of  rest-days  have  I 
brought  up  with  me — the  brown  carpet  slippers  from 
Hersin.  There  is  a  bizarre  touch  about  wearing  these  in 
the  line. 

But  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  line  tour.  The  Blue 
Patches  must  have  given  Fritz  the  very  devil  here.  There 
is  no  heart  left  in  him.  At  least,  he  does  not  bother  us  at 
all.  Our  boys  wander  about  in  the  open  (contrary  to 
orders)  and  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  point  in  stopping 
them.  It  is  a  true  peace-time  front,  which  is  uncommon 
where  there  are  Canadians.  One  of  our  aeroplanes,  which 
has  been  on  the  job  of  distributing  allied  propaganda  in 
the  German  lines,  lets  loose  its  load  of  printed  matter  by 
mistake  directly  over  our  area,  and  thousands  of  pam¬ 
phlets  flutter  down  where  we  can  reach  them.  It  is  amusing 
to  puzzle  out  the  German  phrases,  and  we  wonder  if  Fritz 
is  gullible  enough  to  swallow  the  astounding  stuff.  One 
pamphlet  contains  a  letter  from  a  German  prisoner  in 
England  urging  all  the  other  boys  to  desert  and  get  a  good 
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meal.  Another  letter,  signed  with  the  name  of  a  German 
soldier,  is  a  tirade  against  the  Kaiser.  Hot  stuff! 

After  we  had  been  in  a  day  or  so,  Lunt  and  I  spent  an 
afternoon  touring  the  forward  area.  Here  we  found  the 
same  Sabbath  peace  obtaining,  even  in  the  front  line. 
The  trenches  were  rank  with  mid-summer  foliage,  and  in 
some  places  flowers  blossomed  in  such  profusion  you  might 
have  imagined  yourself  in  a  rich  man’s  garden.  I  plucked 
some  poppies  in  the  front  line  trench  and  folded  them  in 
my  pocket  case  to  keep  as  souvenirs;  afterwards  I  enclosed 
them  in  a  letter  home.  I  have  them  yet. 

This  front  line  we  found  quite  thinly  manned;  the  posts, 
I  should  say,  a  hundred  yards  apart.  The  men  we  spoke 
to  said  the  front  was  absolutely  quiet.  This  I  know,  there 
was  only  a  low  barricade  across  the  Beaurains-Neuville 
Vitasse  road  where  the  front  line  crossed  it  just  outside 
Neuville  Vitasse,  and  Lunt  and  I  skipped  across  in  broad 
daylight  with  hardly  a  tremor.  We  could  see  plainly  the 
higher  ground  of  the  village  ahead  of  us.  We  must  have 
been  seen,  if  there  was  anyone  posted  to  see.  Fritz  seemed 
to  be  on  rest.  Well,  he  may  have  sensed  what  was  due  for 
him  next  month. 

The  day  after  that  expedition  (my  last  front  line  experi¬ 
ence)  Paris  leave  came  through.  Saturday,  July  27th,  I 
make  it,  at  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Carpet 
slippers  and  all  I  was  loafing  in  some  quiet  corner  of  the 
trench,  getting  myself  saturated  with  sunlight  and  the 
moist  distillations  of  the  soil,  for  there  had  been  rain  and 
the  earth  was  in  process  of  drying  out.  The  orderly  man 
from  company  H.Q.  bade  me  wait  at  once  upon  Captain 
Jolliffe  and  I  slouched  accordingly  in  the  direction  of  the 
dugout,  sulky  enough  (I  imagine)  for  a  message  from  the 
squire  usually  meant  a  task  for  the  steward,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  fancy  myself  a  privileged  upper-servant  in 
this  establishment. 

A  moment  more  and  you  could  have  heard  me  bawling 
lustily  from  the  entrance  of  the  shelter — “Lavaltee!  Ho, 
Lavall^e!”  A  haversack  to  be  packed.  My  muddy 
slippers  to  be  put  in  as  well  as  my  maps  and  socks  and 
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other  shirt;  the  while  I  chuckled,  thinking  of  Paris,  care¬ 
free  Paris — and  of  the  poor  fools  who  had  not  put  their 
names  on  the  list.  Yes,  I  would  be  in  Paris  and  they  would 
be — here.  A  man  might  laugh,  with  his  leave  warrant  in 
his  hand. 

No,  not  in  his  hand.  Not  yet.  So  far,  just  a  message 
from  battalion  that  it  was  waiting  for  me  back  by  the 
railway,  back  in  a  deep  dugout  which  I  had  never  seen. 
It  does  not  take  a  soldier  a  long  time  to  pack,  and  La- 
valine  and  I  were  soon  making  a  dead  streak  down  the 
trench,  leaving  behind  us  the  shouted  last  words  of  merry 
caution. 

“Keep  away  from  those  Paris  women,”  admonishes 
Lunt,  from  the  dugout  doorway. 

Yes,  I  will — like  a  duck  keeps  away  from  water. 

Leave!  The  word  keeps  pounding  in  my  head  all  the 
way  to  B.H.Q.  and  beyond.  I  realize  that  I  am  mad  for 
it,  mad  to  get  away  just  for  a  few  days  from  this  insane 
perversion  of  life,  the  army.  Mad  to  see  a  city,  to  have  a 
girl,  to  ride  on  a  bus  and  wash  in  a  white  enamelled  basin. 
Mad  for  rows  of  trees,  and  curb-stones  and  caf6-menus. 
Mad  for  crowds  of  people  all  dressed  differently;  mad  for 
the  smell  of  burnt  gasoline;  mad  to  buy  a  newspaper  at  a 
stall.  Get  a  move  on,  Lavall^e,  don’t  you  realize  we’re 
going  on  leave? — at  least,  I  am. 

Battalion  headquarters.  A  row  of  door-frames,  hung 
with  gas-blankets,  along  the  earth  side  of  a  sunken 
road.  A  sentry  marks  the  important  one,  the  orderly- 
room.  Down  the  dark  uneven  steps  (they  ought  to  be 
safe  here,  these  bomb-proofers  at  H.Q.)  towards  a  gleam 
of  candle-light  at  the  bottom.  And  there  is  John  Rumball 
with  a  smile  on  his  face,  a  leave-warrant  in  his  hand,  and 
good  advice  on  the  point  of  his  tongue  (what  the  devil  do 
they  think  a  fellow  goes  on  leave  for,  anyway?).  Blacky 
wants  to  see  me  before  I  start.  In  then,  to  a  further  com¬ 
partment  where  Blacky  sits  alone  at  a  table  poring  over 
papers.  He  would  keep  me  here  all  day  if  I  would  let  him. 
Has  been  to  Paris  more  than  once  himself  and  wishes  he 
was  going  instead  of  me.  Wants  to  tell  me  all  about  the 
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town,  and  ends  by  giving  me  the  name  of  someone  at  the 
Folies  Bergbes  he  would  like  to  be  remembered  to.  It 
takes  a  bit  of  firmness,  but  I  make  my  escape  at  last, 
and  climb  the  long  steps  that  lead  again  to  the  sunlight. 

Now  we  must  make  haste  in  earnest.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  army  superstition  so  well  established  as  the  leave- 
warrant  bogey.  All  the  gossip  and  gaff  of  mess-room  and 
dugout  tends  to  make  you  believe  that  the  leave-warrant 
attracts  bullets  much  more  effectively  than  the  pocket 
testament  stops  them;  “And  he  had  his  leave  warrant  in 
his  pocket”  is  the  customary  ending  to  the  tale  of  a  com¬ 
rade’s  death.  The  man  who  carries  that  badge  on  his 
person  in  the  line  is  a  man  marked  for  destruction.  Well, 
it  may  be  stretching  the  point  a  little  to  think  of  this 
reserve  H.Q.  as  the  line — best  take  no  chances. 

And  as  we  hurry  down  the  road,  eager  to  put  the  river 
Crinchon  between  us  and  Fritz,  we  are  reminded  suddenly 
that  war,  even  on  this  peace-time  front,  is  not  all  sunshine 
and  poppies.  Here  where  a  wayside  Calvary  marks  the 
Agny  cross-roads  men  have  been  killed  within  the  hour. 
Fresh  blood  stains  the  earth  and  new  shell-holes  (small 
ones,  but  the  result  of  clever  aiming)  gape  in  the  road. 
Let  us  hurry  past  this  spot,  Lavall^e  my  boy,  and  strike 
southwest  for  Wailly. 

Berneville  is  our  destination,  where  we  will  find  my 
bed-roll  and  the  transport  mess.  It  is  no  mean  walk  over 
unaccustomed  ground — five  or  six  miles  at  least.  We  lose 
some  time  looking  for  a  bridge  to  cross  the  little  Crinchon, 
then  we  are  on  the  Arras-Wailly  road,  walking  past  a 
concentration  of  heavy  guns  that  stand  axle  to  axle, 
guarding  Arras  and  the  Ridge  from  leafy  camouflaged 
positions.  We  would  be  late  at  Berneville  were  it  not  for 
a  chance  lorry-lift  we  are  lucky  enough  to  get  from  Wailly 
Town  right  to  the  Bac  du  Nord  on  the  Arras-Doullens 
road.  That  cuts  off  a  couple  of  miles;  half-an-hour  more 
to  walk  and  I  enter  Berneville  for  the  second  time.  The 
first  was  on  that  morning  of  April  6th  when  we  came  out 
from  Telegraph  Hill. 

An  hour  at  Berneville  suffices  for  my  needs.  While  I 
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furnish  myself  with  a  few  hundred  francs  from  the  pay¬ 
master’s  wallet  and  cat  the  good  meal,  Lavall^e  has  ex¬ 
humed  my  swank  uniform  and  lays  it  out  with  leather  and 
brass  shined.  It  is  the  work  of  a  moment  to  change  from 
horrid  trench  outfit  into  these  slacks  and  neat  English- 
made  tunic.  I  emerge  a  different  man.  Haversack  over 
my  shoulder,  swagger  stick  in  hand,  I  beg  them  all  ou 
revoir,  not  forgetting  a  few  francs  for  Lavall^e,  who  will 
spend  the  night  at  Berneville  before  returning  to  his  duty 
in  the  trench. 

Dusk  on  the  smooth  white  road  that  winds  northward 
out  of  Berneville.  Dusk  is  always  the  time  of  day  for  me, 
the  spiritual  moment.  Never  in  my  life  did  I  feel  the 
holiness,  the  beauty  of  the  hour,  so  poignantly  as  on  that 
evening.  Even  now,  after  the  years,  I  can  remember  the 
tick  of  time  when  the  day  was  done  and  it  commenced  to 
be  night.  I  paced  along  with  a  song  in  my  heart.  I 
thought  of  all  the  fun  and  good  times  I  had  had  in  my 
quarter-century  of  life,  and  decided  (as  I  had  done  many 
times  before  and  have  done  at  rarer  times  since)  that  should 
I  suddenly  be  stricken  then  and  there  with  some  terrible 
misfortune,  still  it  would  take  an  unimaginable  weight  of 
pain  and  distress  to  counter-balance  all  the  good  things  I 
had  enjoyed.  A  moment,  if  you  like,  of  abundant  self- 
conceit.  I  was  in  love  with  the  world,  the  road  under  my 
feet,  the  quiet  bowl  of  the  sky  and  the  pleasant  cultivated 
slopes  on  either  side.  In  such  a  dulcet  mood  I  traversed 
Warlus,  and  with  the  stars  growing  more  radiant  above  me 
against  their  curtain  of  deepest  blue,  approached  Agnez-lez 
Duisans,  where  I  hoped  to  get  a  train  for  the  coast. 

Of  course,  muddy  Agnez-lez-Duisans  brought  me  back 
to  earth.  In  the  hut  where  I  encountered  someone  who 
had  knowledge  of  traffic  matters  I  was  informed  there  was 
no  train  that  night;  the  best  they  could  offer  me  was  a 
bed.  But  a  lousy  cot  at  Agnez  was  the  last  thing  in  the 
world  I  wanted,  or  would  have.  Was  I  not  on  my  road  to 
Paris?  Without  occasioning  any  surprise  in  the  mind  of 
the  traffic  man,  who  presumably  was  used  to  the  impatience 
of  officers  on  leave,  I  started  out  again  on  foot,  now  bend- 
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ing  my  steps  still  northward  across  the  bridges  of  the  Gy 
river  towards  Haute-Avesnes  and  the  Arras-St.  Pol  road. 
It  must  have  been  about  eleven  o’clock  when,  after  di¬ 
verging  to  walk  the  ties  of  a  new-built  railway  (the  same 
on  which  Ostic,  Baldwin  and  I  had  ridden  to  Agnez  from 
Aubigny  a  fortnight  ago)  I  emerged  upon  the  well-known 
highway,  looking  the  more  stately  by  night  with  its  rows 
of  great  sentinel  trees.  Here  deliverance  awaited  me. 

Hardly  had  my  tired  feet  marked  a  hundred  paces 
westward  when  I  heard  behind  me,  dimly  at  first,  the  chatter 
of  an  automobile.  I  prepared  for  action.  Soon  the  car 
was  almost  upon  me,  coming  fast,  its  one  poor  shaded  light 
quivering  in  a  ghostly  fashion.  By  the  rattle  of  the  thing, 
Ford  had  made  it.  The  driver  heard  my  hail  and  took  me 
aboard. 

“Going  to  Aubigny?”  he  asked. 

“To  the  coast.” 

“You’re  lucky,”  he  said;  and  “I  can  take  you  as  far  as 
St.  Pol.” 

A  Ford  was  as  good  as  a  Vauxhall  to  me  that  night. 

At  a  few  minutes  to  midnight  we  drove  up  to  the  gare 
at  St.  Pol.  As  I  was  preparing  to  render  proper  thanks  for 
this  god-send  of  a  lift  a  soldier  ran  out  from  the  station 
and  yelled  to  ask  me  if  I  was  for  the  train  down  the  line. 
I’d  better  hurry,  he  said,  she  was  ready  to  leave.  Here 
was  another  miracle.  I  had  not  really  hoped  for  a  train 
at  this  hour — we  had  driven  to  the  station  on  the  off  chance. 
Cutting  short  my  thanks  I  thrust  some  money  into  the 
hand  of  my  volunteer  taxi-man  and  ran  inside  the  station. 
A  long  train  of  freight  cars  had  just  begun  to  move.  From 
one  of  the  cars  came  the  sound  of  men's  voices,  chorusing — 
“ Keep  your  head  down, 

Fritzy  hoy, 

Last  night,  in  the  pale  moonlight, 

I  saw  you! 

I  saw  you!” 

Nearly  all  the  doors  of  these  side-door  pullmans  were  open 
and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  throwing  my  haversack  and  myself 
aboard  one  of  the  cars.  We  gathered  speed.  The  station 
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and  the  town  slipped  by.  I  settled  down  to  see  what  sort 
of  billet  I  had  picked. 

By  the  light  of  a  candle  a  man  lay  reading,  stretched  on 
some  blankets.  He  and  I  had  the  car  to  ourselves.  I 
was  by  this  time  too  tired  to  care  much  for  companionship 
but  I  remember  that  he  was  not  an  officer  and  that  he  was 
a  kindly  fellow.  He  shared  his  blankets  and  the  candle 
with  me,  and  tore  in  half  the  religious  tract  he  had  so  that 
I  might  have  something  to  read.  In  return  I  was  able 
to  offer  him  a  bite  of  food  from  my  haversack.  He,  too, 
was  going  on  leave,  but  his  ticket  read  for  Blighty.  Despite 
the  attractions  of  the  gospel  message  I  fell  asleep  almost 
immediately,  to  awake  in  Etaples. 

About  noon  of  the  next  day  I  got  a  train  for  the  capital. 
In  the  interval  I  had  had  a  bath  at  the  officers’  club  and  a 
stroll  through  the  streets  of  the  town,  as  well  as  a  visit  to 
the  camp  where  I  had  spent  those  first  few  days  last  No¬ 
vember.  A  deal  of  water  had  gone  over  the  mill  since 
then.  While  in  Etaples  I  witnessed  a  saddening  scene — 
the  funeral  of  a  number  of  children  slaughtered  in  an  air¬ 
raid  a  few  days  before.  The  procession,  which  was  led 
by  all  the  little  children  of  the  town,  dressed  in  white, 
could  not  have  been  more  impressive.  Seeing  these  scores 
of  little  tots,  far  too  young  to  know  the  significance  of  the 
ceremony  in  which  they  participated,  it  wrung  one’s  heart 
to  realize  that  the  flower-decked  wagons  which  followed 
contained  all  that  was  left  of  a  score  of  other  boys  and 
girls.  I  saw  them  loading  on  to  the  wagons  the  little  black 
coffins,  several  on  each.  Behind  them  marched  priests  in 
gorgeous  robes,  and  grief -stricken  relatives;  the  people 
followed  after,  a  formless  straggling  crowd,  stretching  for 
blocks. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


GETTING  UP  TO  AMIENS 
HE  BOULOGNE  express  brought  me  back  to 


Etaples  at  dawn  of  Monday,  August  the  fifth,  after 


seven  days’  leave.  I  had  breakfast  and  a  refreshing 
bath  at  the  officers’  club,  and  then  walked  up  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  base  camp  in  search  of  news  of  the  corps.  A  couple 
of  kilted  fellows  whom  I  had  encountered  on  the  Boule¬ 
vard  Poissoni£re  had  given  me  an  inkling  of  the  situation 
but  I  was  hardly  prepared  for  the  mysterious  silence  that 
prevailed  everywhere  as  to  the  corps’  whereabouts.  It 
was  some  time  later  that  I  learned  that  an  order  for  secrecy 
had  gone  forth,  and  that  no  man  might  divulge  what  he 
knew  or  what  he  guessed,  under  threat  of  heavy  penalty. 

Up  at  the  mess,  in  the  early  chill  air,  everybody  was 
wondering,  nobody  had  much  to  say.  My  sole  acquaint¬ 
ance  there,  Lieutenant  Gurney,  occupied  an  arm  chair  as 
I  had  left  him  a  week  before,  hopeless  as  ever  of  getting 
to  the  front.  The  others  were  like  him,  taciturn.  But 
observation  gave  me  one  bit  of  news,  which  proved  in  the 
end  my  salvation.  Strolling  about  the  camp  I  noticed  a 
bustle  among  the  tents,  a  packing  of  haversacks  and 
general  scurry  that  bespoke  an  entrainment.  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  watch  the  railroad  siding  for  a  train  loading 
Canadians.  Whithersoever  they  might  be  bound  it  was 
my  intention  to  be  aboard. 

One  thing  seemed  absolutely  certain :  the  corps  was  no 
longer  near  Arras. 

A  girl  in  the  Luxembourg  gardens  had  given  me  a 
charm,  a  little  thing  like  a  half-franc  bearing  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  “ Notre  Dame  de  Mont  Carmel,  Priez  pour  Nous.”  I 
had  accepted  it  lightly  enough  at  the  time,  but  now,  with 
the  sense  of  impending  action  growing  upon  me  I  thought 
of  this  amulet  and  was  chagrined  to  discover  I  had  lost  it 
already.  I  had  a  sudden  panicky  feeling,  which  urged  me 
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back  to  the  bath-house  in  the  officers’  club  lest  perchance 
I  had  given  it  away  thoughtlessly  as  a  tip.  But  the  bath- 
men  and  the  waiters  could  not  find  it  for  me  and  I  went 
away  without  my  token,  hoping  that  Mother  Carmel  would 
overlook  my  carelessness  in  the  matter.  Some  French 
chocolate-girl  must  have  got  the  silver  bit  in  mistake  for 
a  ten-sous  piece  on  the  Paris-Boulogne  train. 

Down  to  the  yards  once  more;  and  to  my  delight  a 
troop  train  was  indeed  making  up,  and  squads  of  men  in 
full  equipment  were  forming  and  re-forming  in  the  mud 
below  the  high  cliff.  Other  squads  and  yet  others  kept 
coming  on  until  there  must  have  been  some  hundreds  of 
men.  Now  came  wagon-loads  of  officers’  kits,  and  their 
owners  stood  around  in  groups  waiting  to  entrain.  I  had 
counted  on  confusion,  and  was  not  disappointed.  I  met 
no  difficulty  in  slipping  into  one  of  the  compartments,  where 
I  stayed  and  kept  my  mouth  shut  until  we  were  under  way. 

Long  before  our  destination  was  reached  we  knew  the 
general  direction  of  the  move.  The  line  we  were  taking 
led  to  the  Somme,  to  Amiens.  That  could  mean  only  one 
thing — a  fight.  We  all  felt  the  glow  of  it,  and  in  the  best 
of  humour  we  bandied  jokes  and  comments  as  the  day  wore 
on.  When  the  train  stopped  we  would  pile  out  on  the 
right-of-way  and  look  for  friends  from  the  other  compart¬ 
ments,  always  ready,  however,  for  the  rush  and  scramble 
when  the  train  would  suddenly  start  forward  again.  It 
was,  all  told,  a  merry  day,  and  many  a  bottle  of  wine  was 
emptied  and  thrown  out  the  window.  I  talked  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  with  Harold  Cooch,  former  Bantam  Q.M.,  now  on 
his  way  up  the  line  for  the  first  time.  Allan  McGiffin  was 
of  the  train-load,  too,  returning  on  draft  after  recovering 
in  England  from  a  wound.  My  acquaintanceship  with 
McGiffin  dated  from  Varsity.  Like  scores  of  others  on 
that  train,  his  day  was  drawing  to  a  close.  He  had  no 
return  ticket. 

At  dusk  the  train  stopped  with  a  jerk  of  finality  and  it 
was  soon  clear  that  we  had  reached  our  journey’s  end. 
On  one  side  of  the  railway  flowed  a  river,  the  Somme,  and 
on  the  other  side  lay  the  village  of  Picquigny.  A  quiet 
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place  in  ordinary  times,  I  have  no  doubt,  Picquigny  was 
that  day  transformed  into  a  populous  and  restless  city. 
The  mud  sidewalks  of  its  main  street  were  too  narrow  to 
accommodate  the  throngs  of  village  girls  promenading 
among  a  host  of  uniformed  men.  And  the  pave  shook 
under  the  weight  of  lorry  after  lorry  flying  by,  loaded  with 
munitions,  on  the  road  to  Amiens,  twenty  miles  up. 

I  had  hoped  for  information  here,  but  at  the  Town 
Major’s  office  they  shook  their  heads  and  bade  me  go 
about  my  business.  It  seemed  I  was  the  only  leave  man 
there.  It  was  hard  enough  keeping  track  of  the  draft 
men,  of  whom  they  had  a  list,  without  bothering  with  me, 
and  they  could  not  get  me  a  billet.  Yes,  I  might  try  my 
luck  at  buying  a  bed  for  the  night  if  I  wished,  but  I  had 
better  hurry,  as  there  were  obviously  not  enough  beds 
for  all  who  wished  to  sleep.  They  did  not  know  where 
any  unit  was.  Further,  the  tired  officer  told  me,  even  if 
they  had  known,  they  were  bound  to  secrecy.  So  I  went 
out  and  joined  the  light-hearted  promenade. 

From  his  perch  on  a  wagon-box  where  he  sat  watching 
the  crowd,  Oscar  Pearson  hailed  me.  Oscar  and  I  used  to 
take  up  the  collection  in  Western  Congregational  Church 
gallery  in  days  gone  by,  and  usually  spent  sermon-time 
sitting  on  the  church  steps  swapping  stories.  He  had 
graduated  into  the  Y.M.C.A.  service  at  home,  and  wore 
the  triangle  badge  in  France.  The  accident  which  brought 
us  together  assured  me  a  bed,  for  he  at  once  offered  to 
share  his  with  me.  Night  was  drawing  on  and  I  accepted 
without  demur,  parting  from  him  then  to  seek  out  an 
estaminet  and  food  since  by  this  time  I  felt  the  need  of  a 
bite.  I  suppose  Oscar  wondered  why  I  did  not  return  to 
share  his  billet;  but  I  lay  down  that  night  in  another  place. 

It  was  a  simple  thing  that  turned  the  trick  in  my  life. 
The  incident  would  be  ludicrous  had  not  its  effects  been 
far-reaching.  For  had  I  not  heard  that  very  song  sung  in 
that  exact  way  when  I  myself  was  in  just  such  a  state  of 
emotional  receptivity,  I  might  indeed  have  remained  at 
Picquigny;  and  so  far  as  I  know  no  man  who  woke  next 
morning  in  Picquigny  fought  on  Thursday  along  the  Luce. 
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I  can  place  the  finger  of  memory  on  the  moment  when  my 
resolution  was  made,  the  only  patriotic  resolution  I  ever 
made  in  my  life.  The  little  estaminet  was  crowded  with 
drinking  officers.  Smoke  of  pipe  and  cigarette  curled 
above  a  score  of  tables.  I  had  eaten  Chateaubriand,  and 
pommes  frites  and  was  finishing  my  bottle  of  Sauterne, 
alone,  unreflective,  intent  only  upon  the  pleasant  girl  who 
hurried  to  and  from  the  kitchen  with  plates  and  bottles, 
when  a  piano  banged  in  another  room  and  a  man’s  ringing 
voice  broke  into  We’ll  never  let  the  old  flag  fall! 

Bromide  of  bromides!  Times  without  number  I  had 
laughed  at  the  very  idea  of  it — “Love  it  the  best  of  all” — 
indeed.  A  song  to  parody,  to  mimic,  to  sneer  at;  but  there 
in  that  cafe  it  carried  me  off  my  feet. 

“  We’ll  never  let  the  old  flag  fall 
...  at  the  end  of  the 
world  the  flag’s  unfurled  .  .  .” 

and  me,  an  officer  in  the  Fourth  Battalion,  to  be  sitting 
with  a  bottle  in  a  cafe  behind  the  line.  Suddenly  the 
thought  came  over  me — what  if  the  Fourth  Battalion  was 
then,  even  then,  going  into  battle!  What  if  No.  10  platoon 
with  some  sergeant  or  green  officer  at  its  head  was  plodding 
forward  in  the  dark.  What  if  some  of  the  boys  with  whom 
I  had  trained  at  Cambligneul  were  asking,  “Where’s 
Pedley?”  What  would  Private  Secord  say?  I  could  not 
face  the  thought. 

Outside  in  the  dark  could  be  heard  above  the  din  of 
many  voices  the  incessant  rumble  of  motor  trucks.  Spring¬ 
ing  up,  I  paid  my  score  and  walked  from  the  cafe  while  the 
piano  still  blared  its  jingoistic  discords.  Like  a  great 
blinded  monster  a  truck  hurtled  along  the  road.  I  jumped 
for  the  tail-board,  hung  on,  by  luck,  and  with  a  great  heave 
threw  myself  up  into  it.  So  far  as  I  could  feel  it  was  empty 
save  for  some  tools  and  a  blanket  or  two.  It  was  now 
Monday  night.  Save  forty  winks  in  the  Etaples  train  I 
had  not  slept  since  Sunday  morning.  I  stretched  out  on 
the  blankets  and  the  jolting  of  the  car  rocked  me  to  sleep. 

It  was  dark  when  I  awoke.  Rude  hands  shook  me, 
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cockney  voices  asked  who  in  hell  I  was  and  whither  bound. 
I  said  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  Amiens. 

“Well,  you’re  ’alf  way  to  Albert  now,”  said  a  voice. 
‘We  ’opped  through  Amiens  an  hour  ago.”  They  were 
Australians,  and  had  stopped  to  pick  up  a  load  of  elephant 
iron.  Having  surveyed  me  by  lantern  light  they  decided 
to  ride  me  back  to  Amiens  on  their  return  trip — a  decision 
come  to  the  less  grudgingly  that  I  gave  them  a  hand  at 
loading.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  we  were  quite  off  the  high 
road,  and  the  lorry  was  plastered  with  fresh  mud.  Probably 
we  were  lifting  our  load  from  some  engineer  dump  located 
in  a  field.  Loading  finished,  there  was  great  turmoil  of 
backing  and  slewing  around  in  the  mud  to  make  the  turn 
and  then  we  were  clear  and  away  again  to  the  Amiens- 
Albert  road,  and  southward  to  the  big  town. 

I  stayed  awake,  and  when  we  had  driven  a  mile  or  so 
through  deserted  city  streets  the  lorry  stopped  at  a  main 
crossing  and  I  clambered  out.  A  wave  of  farewell  from  the 
driving  seat,  the  roar  of  low  gear  and  the  rattle  of  the  load 
— the  lorry  became  a  shadow — became  nothing  at  all. 
I  was  alone,  in  a  canyon  between  high  buildings  and  no 
living  soul  about.  Yet  only  for  a  second;  while  I  stood 
irresolute,  debating  what  my  next  move  was  to  be,  strain¬ 
ing  my  eyes  to  pierce  the  shadows  on  every  side,  I  was 
accosted  in  a  cool,  official  tone  by  a  giant  who  stood 
suddenly  beside  me,  asking  me  (he,  too)  who  in  hell  I 
was  and  whither  bound.  I  figured  him  out  for  a  police¬ 
man  and  briefly  told  him  my  business,  asking  to  be  taken 
to  any  H.Q.  that  might  be  near.  He  told  me  to  follow 
him,  and  as  we  took  our  way  down  a  narrow  street  I 
noticed  another  man  silently  watching  from  a  door-recess. 
They  were  taking  no  chances  of  spies  those  nights. 

Down  we  marched  into  a  cellar-way,  I  and  my  silent 
conductor;  and  I  found  myself  in  the  ante-room  of  a  pro¬ 
vost-marshal’s  office.  Two  or  three  clerks  yawned  over 
files  of  messages,  and  when  I  asked  to  speak  to  the  provost 
one  of  them  told  me  he  was  asleep  and  must  not  be  awak¬ 
ened.  The  M.P.  from  the  street  corner  had  left  and  as 
no  one  paid  any  further  attention  to  me  I  rooted  round  the 
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cellar  till  I  found  a  pile  of  bags,  then  lay  down  and  slept 
again. 

Nor  did  I  see  this  provost-marshal  in  the  morning. 
He  was  awake,  but  busy  in  the  inner  room ;  and  the  clerk 
who  seemed  to  be  in  charge  told  me  that  orders  had  gone 
out  to  put  me  on  the  telephone  line  to  my  own  division. 
This  was  better  luck  than  I  could  reasonably  have  hoped 
for.  When  the  call  was  finally  put  through  and  I  put  the 
receiver-apparatus  over  my  head  to  listen,  a  small  voice, 
clear  and  very  far  away,  wanted  to  know  my  business. 

“I  am  an  officer  returning  from  leave,”  I  said.  “I 
want  to  find  my  unit.” 

“What  unit?”  said  the  small  voice. 

Now,  I  had  been  cautioned  not  to  say  anything  over 
the  wire  that  might  give  information  to  any  of  the  enemy 
who  might  be  tapping  in,  so  I  answered  circumspectly — 

“Col.  Nelles’  command.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  said  the  voice.  Evidently  this 
indirect  method  had  failed. 

“The  green  square  battalion,”  was  my  next  try. 

“Oh,  hell!”  said  the  voice,  and  it  seemed  to  come 
nearer.  “Cut  out  the  comedy.  Shoot  the  number  of  the 
battalion — quick !” 

“Four!” 

“Boves  Wood.” — click.  It  was  over.  Catch  it, 

Fritz,  if  you  can. 

But  where  was  Boves  Wood?  Nowadays,  everybody 
knows,  for  Amiens  is  history,  and  that  wood  was  the 
central  point  of  a  gigantic  concentration.  But  on  the 
morning  of  August  6th  in  the  provost  H.Q.  at  Amiens, 
nobody  could  tell  me.  And  for  a  while  no  map  could  be 
found.  It  was  daylight  and  I  slid  across  the  road  to  an 
office  where  someone  remembered  seeing  a  large  scale 
map,  and  there  I  found  the  location  of  my  Boves  Wood,  a 
few  miles  to  the  southeast.  I  bade  farewell  to  the  pro¬ 
vost’s  office  and  started  away  along  streets  that  looked 
not  half  so  forbidding  by  morning  sunlight,  across  a  bridge 
beside  the  dismantled  railway  station  and  out  to  the 
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open  country.  So  far  as  I  can  remember  I  met  not  a  soul 
till  I  had  cleared  the  city. 

It  was  past  noon  when  I  reached  Boves  village.  The 
15th  Battalion  were  there,  my  first  glimpse  of  the  red 
patch  in  any  numbers.  Dick  Webber  greeted  me  from  a 
pile  of  rubble,  and  I  saw  other  acquaintances.  But  I 
must  have  needed  food  more  than  sociability  for  the 
thing  I  remember  best  is  an  invitation  to  share  a  mug  of 
tea  in  a  brigade  staff  mess  which  had  just  been  established 
in  one  of  the  houses.  The  Chateaubriand  at  Picquigny  had 
been  my  latest  repast  and  bully  and  strong  tea  tasted  very 
good  indeed.  The  staff  officers  were  polite  and  directed 
me  in  the  way  of  my  own  brigade;  presently  I  slogged 
away  on  my  road,  leaving  behind  me,  by  inadvertence,  a 
cherished  swagger  stick  about  fourteen  inches  long  with  a 
leather  wrist-thong,  the  sort  of  thing  that  was  the  latest 
style  in  those  fastidious  days. 

The  road  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  went  up-hill. 
Here  was  no  loneliness,  for  every  scrap  of  cover  had  its 
occupants  and  there  was  a  deal  of  horse  transport  moving. 
The  first  of  our  brigade  I  saw  were  Second  Battalion  men 
with  the  green  half-moon  above  the  red  patch.  I  knew 
then  that  I  was  at  home,  and  the  rest  of  the  way  to  the 
area  of  my  own  battalion  did  not  seem  a  step.  The  day, 
which  had  started  out  so  bright,  was  now  darkling  and 
rain  clouds  promised  the  brisk  shower  which  presently 
fell. 

In  the  wood  I  found  Jolliffe,  with  Vic  Collins  and  Lunt, 
hiding  under  ground-sheets  from  the  first  pelting  drops  of 
rain.  In  mock  court-martial  I  was  arraigned  for  over¬ 
staying  my  leave,  and  Doggy  Mills  was  assigned  the  job 
of  trying  me.  Doggy  put  me  through  a  severe  and  some¬ 
what  intimate  cross-examination  and  sentenced  me  to  take 
all  working-parties  in  future.  Working-parties  were  still 
Doggy’s  sore  point. 

We  were  to  leave  for  assembly  position  at  dusk.  But 
the  colonel  nearly  put  a  crimp  in  all  plans,  for  when  he 
saw  me  in  slacks  without  tin  hat  or  other  battle  equipment, 
he  at  once  remarked  that  I  would  not  be  going  in.  Now  a 
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colonel  can  say  a  thing  in  an  off-hand  way  and  find  it 
difficult  sometimes  to  change  his  decision.  However,  I 
set  to  work  immediately  to  collect  a  hat,  gas  mask,  and 
revolver  from  other  officers  who  were  definitely  out  of  the 
first  day’s  fighting  (a  reserve  was  always  kept  in  rear  for 
the  second  day)  and  then,  when  I  had  obtained  the  state¬ 
ment  from  Jolly  that  he  wanted  me  with  him  in  preference 
to  Doggy  Mills,  I  bearded  the  colonel,  fully  equipped 
and  with  my  slacks  neatly  bound  with  a  pair  of  borrowed 
puttees. 

“Of  course,”  said  Colonel  Nelles,  “I  do  not  wish  to 
interfere  with  the  internal  management  of  the  companies. 
It  is  a  matter  for  Captain  Jolliffe  to  decide.” 

So  the  news  was  broken  to  Mills  that  I,  and  not  he, 
would  officer  No.  10.  He  took  it  badly.  But.  not  more 
so  than  the  other  junior  officers  who  had  to  wait  their 
turn.  Liny  Amsden  was  not  broken-hearted,  for  Bill  was 
going  in  and  it  seemed  better  that  the  two  brothers  should 
not  be  risked  in  one  company.  But  Gord  Shaw  walked 
away  into  the  woods  and  would  not  trust  himself  to  speak. 
He  knew  that  the  moment  approached  which  would  be 
hell — when  the  battalion  would  march  away  and  leave 
him  standing  by  the  roadside,  along  with  the  quarter- 
bloke  and  the  transport.  Doggy  Mills  showed  the  strain 
in  a  different  way.  He  tore  about  and  raved,  and  when 
we  gathered  around  him  to  assure  him  that  his  chance  of 
action  was  only  being  postponed  a  bare  twenty-four  hours, 
he  broke  down.  I  have  often  since  asked  myself  what 
magic  there  is  in  soldiery  powerful  enough  to  make  a 
middle-aged  school  teacher,  three  weeks  up  from  the  base, 
sob  for  his  company  as  if  they  had  been  his  brothers. 

A  story  is  told  of  this  same  Mills,  how  on  the  evening 
of  the  ninth  of  August,  when  the  company  lay  in  the  open 
with  little  or  no  ammunition  and  the  German  bullets 
cutting  the  grass  all  around,  he  walked  stiffly  across  the 
front  to  the  shell-hole  where  Jolly  crouched.  I  can  imagine 
him  now,  bearing  his  fat,  stubby  body  with  as  soldierly  a 
air  as  the  drill  sergeant  had  been  able  to  create  in  him, 
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clicking  his  heels  on  the  steel-swept  plain  and  coming  to  a 
rigid  salute. 

“Have  I  your  permission,  Captain  Jolliffe,  to  advance 
my  platoon  on  the  ridge  at  Rouvroy?  I  think  we  can  take 
it,  sir.” 

“Get  down  out  of  that,  you  crazy  fool!”  says  Jolliffe. 
“You’re  drawing  fire  on  me.” 

Sometime  after  Amiens  they  took  Doggy  for  the 
Graves  Registration  Corps.  Protesting  to  the  last,  he  went. 
What  he  lacked  in  youth,  he  more  than  made  up  in  spirit. 
Over-discretion  was  not  his  failing. 


The  bugle  has  sounded;  we  are  formed  in  companies 
in  fours  up  near  the  road.  It  is  the  end  of  day,  the  end  of 
the  sixth  of  August.  Each  of  us  has  his  map;  there  are 
maps  for  the  N.C.O.’s;  the  colonel  has  explained  the  plan 
of  battle  to  us.  We  know  our  divisional  boundaries,  our 
brigade  boundaries,  our  battalion,  company  and  platoon 
boundaries.  We  have  told  our  men  what  is  necessary. 
This  night  and  to-morrow  we  are  to  spend  in  trenches  just 
forward  of  a  ruined  village — Gentelles.  A  night  and  a 
day  in  the  open  about  a  mile  back  of  the  front  line.  There 
must  be  no  movement  that  can  be  seen  from  the  air. 
Twenty-four  hours  of  absolute  quiet  in  a  ditch.  Then 
a  short  night  march  to  our  battle-position  behind  Hangard 
wood  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  zero  day. 

The  division  is  to  attack  in  three  waves,  on  a  one- 
brigade  front.  Our  brigade  is  the  second  wave.  We  will 
be  preceded  by  the  Scots  of  the  Third  Brigade  and  followed 
by  the  westerners  of  the  Second  Brigade.  The  Third 
Battalion  on  our  left,  the  Second  on  our  right,  the  First 
behind  us  in  brigade  support.  My  company  in  battalion 
support  on  the  left,  behind  Don  company,  my  platoon  on 
the  left  rear  of  the  company.  On  the  left  of  our  division 
is  the  Second  and  on  our  right  the  Third.  The  Fourth  is 
Corps  reserve.  Flanking  the  Canadians  northward  are 
Australians,  southward  the  French.  My  platoon  appears 
to  be  just  about  in  the  middle  of  the  whole  allied  army. 
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The  buglers  have  sounded  assembly  and  we  take  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  side  of  the  road.  Already  a  steady  traffic 
wave  urges  forward  and  the  infantry  are  crowded  into  the 
ditch.  In  the  field  the  band  is  dimly  seen  forming  up. 
We  are  heavily  laden,  carrying  rations  for  two  days,  extra 
ammunition,  bombs  and  the  usual  battle  paraphernalia. 

The  colonel  and  the  company  commanders  take  post. 
The  battalion  is  brought  to  attention.  A  moment  of  silence 
and  then  the  bugle  sounds  the  shortest  call,  the  Advance. 

Come-along ! 

Come-along ! 

Is  it  the  same  call  that  Wellington’s  men  responded  to  a 
century  ago?  The  call  that  was  a  signal  to  Wolfe’s  infan¬ 
try  on  the  plains  of  Abraham?  Probably  not.  Bugle 
calls  are  a  fashion  that  change  with  the  years.  But  the 
Advance,  be  it  a  new  or  an  old  call,  has  power  to  thrill 
men  who  stand  ready  for  the  plunge  into  action. 

At  the  same  moment  the  drums  beat  march  time  and 
A  Bachelor  Gay  from  Maid  of  the  Mountains  swells  forth. 
We  pick  up  the  step,  swerve  on  to  the  road.  It  is  a  great 
moment.  “Good  old  band!”  says  some  one  derisively. 
“Listen  hard,  kid,”  a  sour  voice  retorts.  “It’s  the  last 
band  you’ll  listen  to.”  They  play  the  well-remembered 
chorus  a  second  time  and  then  the  music  stops  abruptly. 
All  of  a  sudden  it  is  thick  night  and  we  are  picking  our 
way  along  with  difficulty,  two  men  of  each  rank  on  the 
road,  the  others  in  the  ditch. 

A  long  march,  up  a  steep  hill  on  the  highest  point  of 
which  loomed  a  great  pile  of  masonry,  then  down  again 
into  a  valley;  now  on  the  high  road,  now  following  new- 
made  paths  through  people’s  back  gardens ;  one  time  cross¬ 
ing  a  little  river  on  a  wooden  bridge.  Numerous  halts  and 
delays.  I  remember  standing  for  some  time  on  a  road 
side  by  side  with  a  French  gun.  It  was  a  big  one,  in  two 
sections,  the  barrel  and  the  breech  each  being  drawn  by 
six  horses.  I  spoke  to  one  of  the  drivers,  a  big  man  in 
French-blue,  who  sat  passive  astride  a  fine  Percheron — he 
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told  me  they  were  220  mm.  guns — over  eleven  inches. 
Big  stuff!  When  the  line  moved  again  we  saw  there  were 
a  good  many  of  these  guns  and  admired  the  physique  of 
the  men  who  served  them. 

Hours  pass  while  we  edge  forward  slowly,  until  we  come 
to  the  route  nationale,  Amiens-Roye.  That  presents  no 
obstacle,  you  say.  Ah,  do  you  but  note  that  black  mass 
of  horses  and  vehicles,  do  you  but  give  ear  to  the  hum  of  a 
hundred  motor  engines,  the  cursing  of  men  who  are  wedged 
into  a  tangle  that  can  hardly  move  any  direction,  the  grind 
of  iron-shod  brake  on  iron  tire!  It  would  seem  as  though 
all  the  legions  of  Foch’s  army  are  passing  down  that  road 
to-night.  And  not  a  gleam  of  light  anywhere,  except 
perhaps  the  glow  of  a  cigarette.  As  well  try  to  cross  that 
road  as  to  force  the  Hindenburg  line.  We  wait  and  wait, 
more  impatient  now,  for  dawn  must  be  nearing.  At  last 
a  squad  of  mounted  traffic  men  spring  up  from  nowhere, 
spur  their  horses  into  the  block  of  traffic  and  compel  an 
opening.  The  battalion  sifts  through  the  gap  while  the 
provost’s  men  make  a  wall  between  us  and  the  straining, 
pushing  mob  behind.  When  we  have  passed  the  pent-up 
wave  surges  ahead.  Rations,  shells,  telephones,  tanks, 
guns,  ambulances,  all  have  a  destination  to  be  reached  under 
the  protection  of  night. 

Gentelles  does  not  lie  far  ahead  of  the  great  road. 
We  pass  the  village  on  our  right,  and,  the  companies  now 
diverging,  take  our  course  toward  the  trenches  we  have 
been  told  to  occupy  about  half  a  mile  in  front.  No  road 
or  even  track,  and  there  is  a  deal  of  stumbling  about 
before  we  finally  stumble  into  the  trench.  Now  is  the 
great  labour  over,  as  we  think.  But  hardly  has  each  man 
settled  himself  and  disposed  of  his  equipment  and  the  extra 
ammunition  that  has  been  cutting  weals  in  his  shoulders, 
when  the  rumour  runs  along  that  we  must  shift  position. 
Yes,  indeed,  here  is  another  long  file  of  men  coming  over 
the  broken  ground.  One  imagines  that  the  night  is  not 
so  dark  as  it  was  half-an-hour  ago.  What  the  devil  are 
these  fellows  about,  heading  for  the  shelter  that  was 
assigned  to  us? 
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Loud  voices  in  altercation.  Jolly’s  is  one  of  them, 
maintaining  that  he  has  his  orders  and  won’t  move  his 
men.  Jolly  finally  gives  way,  it  being  explained  that 
battalion  has  issued  a  counter-order,  and  we  are  to  spend 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  waiting  back  in  Gentelles  village. 
Up  men,  and  be  quick  about  it  lest  dawn  catch  you  half¬ 
way!  Let  Fritz  once  suspect  what  is  going  forward  and 
not  only  you,  but  a  hundred  thousand  other  good  men 
now  sheltering  in  these  fields  will  get  such  a  bombardment 
as  will  make  jelly  of  you  and  them!  A  curse  upon  batta¬ 
lion!  A  curse  on  all  muddling  executives!  But  fast  and 
for  God’s  sake  let  us  get  in  the  shelter  of  those  house-walls 
that  already  begin  to  take  on  shape  behind  us. 

Indeed  there  is  little  time.  The  company  half-walks, 
half-runs  across  the  intervening  terrain,  only  to  find  itself 
blocked  by  a  long  brick  wall  with  only  one  breach  at  hand. 
Dawn  coming  fast.  Man  by  man  the  company  clambers 
through  this  hole  in  the  wall,  the  officers  waiting  their  turn 
at  the  end  of  the  line.  Dawn  is  now  grey.  What  is  that? 
— a  shell!  Another!  Small  stuff,  whizz-bangs  probably, 
but  they  are  bursting  quite  close,  right  in  the  village. 
Hurry  up,  you  bastards,  get  through  that  wall!  Has 
Fritz  seen  anything,  we  wonder,  downheartedly? 

“Sure  he’s  seen  us,”  says  one  fellow.  “Fine  staff 
work.  We’ll  all  be  blown  to  hell — ” 

“Shut  up,  there,”  commands  an  officer.  “Keep  quiet 
and  get  through  the  wall.  This  shelling  is  nothing — just 
the  usual  strafe.  He  does  this  every  morning.  Just  five 
or  six  shells.” 

Eight  or  nine  have  come  already,  and  more  will  fall. 
It  is  light  now,  it  seems  like  mid-day  to  us  anxiously  count¬ 
ing  the  seconds  while  these  clumsy  men  slowly  ooze  through 
the  wall.  Caught  like  rats  in  a  trap!  For  a  moment  the 
men’s  murmurings  well  up  again  and  we  stiffen  ourselves 
to  deal  with  a  panic;  then  suddenly  as  the  shelling  com¬ 
menced,  it  stops. 

“See,  it’s  over  now.  We’re  all  right,”  says  Jolly.  “In 
with  the  rest  of  you,  quick.”  The  shelling  stopped,  we 
notice  the  sky  is  not  so  very  grey  after  all.  Perhaps  it 
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was  only  chance  shelling.  Perhaps  we  will  live  to  attack 
to-morrow  morning. 

There  are  gardens  and  hedges  in  the  village,  plenty  of 
foliage  to  lie  under.  This  is  better  than  the  trench.  One 
section  of  my  platoon  is  located  on  the  edge  of  a  little  field, 
but  the  N.C.O.  comes  to  tell  me  they  cannot  stay  there — 
the  smell  is  too  bad.  I  go  to  investigate.  They  are  right, 
nobody  could  breathe  the  air  of  that  field.  A  score  of 
horses  are  dead  there,  rotten,  swelled  big  as  young  elephants 
with  their  hoofs  pointed  upward.  I  find  the  boys  another 
hedge,  which  smells  of  summer  hay  and  summer  flowers. 
Our  H.Q.  is  the  cellar  of  a  house  which  has  collapsed, 
partially  filling  the  cellar  with  debris.  It  is  on  the  west 
side  of  the  principal  street  of  the  town.  Between  us  and 
Fritz  are  the  buildings  on  the  east  side  of  the  street;  we 
have  a  little  garden  in  front  of  our  cellar.  Yes,  this  is 
better  than  the  trench  out  forward. 

We  are  five:  Captain  Jolliffe,  Lieuts.  Collins,  Wattam, 
Lunt  and  myself.  Vic  Collins  (the  old  man  we  call  him, 
for  his  hair  has  a  streak  of  grey  over  a  boyish  chubby  face) 
is  the  busy  man,  writing  orders  and  messages.  He  is 
second-in-command  as  well  as  having  a  platoon  to  look 
after.  But  by  the  time  the  sun  is  up  most  difficulties  have 
been  straightened  out  and  we  crawl  into  the  shady  garden 
to  spend  the  day,  secure  from  botheration  from  head¬ 
quarters  until  evening,  for  it  would  be  a  give-away  to 
send  runners  chasing  about.  We  have  a  pack  of  cards, 
and  play  poker,  or  we  read  such  literature  as  someone  has 
been  thoughtful  enough  to  cart  along.  It  is  all  very  like 
a  picnic. 

Not  altogether  so  for  Wattam.  Watty  was  married 
just  before  he  came  to  France,  and  it  is  hard  to  keep  from 
thinking  that  he  may  not  see  his  wife  any  more.  Time 
and  again  as  the  chat  passes  Watty  is  seen  to  be  abstracted, 
does  not  hear  what  is  said;  then  pulls  himself  together  for 
a  moment  to  join  in  the  talk  and  laughter,  but  is  soon 
moody  again.  We  are  sorry  for  Watty,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  say  or  do. 

Jolly  and  I  grow  bold,  seize  our  moment  to  dash  across 
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the  street  into  the  estaminet  opposite.  How  can  you  be 
seen  from  an  aeroplane  when  there  are  no  aeroplanes  in 
the  sky,  not  even  a  cloud,  nothing  but  the  bright  sun? 
Inside  the  estaminet  is  a  great  deal  of  glass-ware,  some 
broken,  some  intact.  Little  else.  We  climb  to  the  second 
story,  peep  out  through  holes  in  the  roof  where  tiles  have 
fallen  off.  We  have  our  maps  with  us  and  try  to  make  out 
the  ground  we  will  be  crossing  to-morrow.  There  is 
Hangard  wood,  that  must  be  the  Luce  river.  Over  there, 
Villers  Brettoneux,  where  the  Australians  won  fame.  You 
can  see  the  Boche  trenches,  silent,  deserted-looking.  Every¬ 
thing  is  desolate.  Hard  to  imagine  you  are  in  the  middle 
of  a  host  crouching  to  spring.  Hard  to  imagine  this  plain 
is  more  thickly  occupied  just  now  than  the  slums  of  a 
great  city.  The  men  must  be  hiding  under  blades  of  grass. 

As  trophies  of  this  little  excursion  I  brought  back  a 
champagne  glass  and  a  liqueur  glass.  Vic  had  commenced 
his  evening  ablutions,  and  I  joined  him,  using  the  cham¬ 
pagne  glass  as  a  shaving  mug  and  the  smaller  one  to  hold 
my  tooth-brush.  We  had  a  mind  to  go  to  the  fight  cleaned 
up. 

Soon  the  first  runner  appeared  from  battalion  and 
from  that  time  till  midnight  we  were  busy  communicating 
orders  and  making  sure  that  the  platoons  were  in  proper 
order  and  no  one  missing.  Then,  for  an  hour  or  so  we 
played  cards  by  candle-light  in  the  cellar,  each  one  trying 
to  lose,  for  it  was  thought  a  bad  omen  to  take  winnings  up 
the  line.  I  could  not  lose,  and  carried  a  good  number  of 
five-franc  bills  with  me  into  action. 

Two  men  of  No.  10  platoon  were  missing  at  the  last 
moment,  but  they  popped  up  just  as  we  moved  off.  The 
march  to  the  asssembly  point  did  not  turn  out  to  be  a 
great  affair,  and  the  only  incidents  were  meeting  with 
tanks  which  were  having  a  hard  time  getting  up  into 
place.  Some  of  them  were  going  up  ahead  of  our  position 
so  that  we  were  warned  it  would  be  necessary  to  post 
sentinels  to  secure  us  from  being  run  over.  It  was  hard 
at  night  to  avoid  steering  the  tanks  into  trees  and  other 
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kinds  of  trouble  and  the  crews  we  met  with  were  pic¬ 
turesquely  profane. 

The  spot  picked  for  our  company  was  a  bit  of  open 
field  just  at  the  juncture  of  two  country  lanes  southeast 
of  Cachy  village.  Company  H.Q.  formed  the  centre  of  a 
square,  the  platoons  taking  the  corners.  Each  platoon 
subdivided  itself  in  groups  around  platoon  H.Q.  and  to 
one  seeing  the  thing  who  did  not  know  the  secret  of  the 
organization  the  field  might  have  appeared  as  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  of  a  thousand  or  so  crap-shooting  clubs.  Each 
little  group  huddled  together  for  warmth.  Some  cautious 
soldiers  started  to  dig  themselves  in,  but  the  great  majority 
took  their  chance  of  a  bit  of  shelling.  A  few  shells  in  fact 
fell  before  zero  hour,  but  did  not  cause  any  alarm. 

Half  an  hour  before  first  dawn  the  rum  was  brought 
around.  It  acted  strongly  on  me  and  started  me  talking. 
I  remember  apologizing  to  Corporal  Goodyear  because  I 
had  not  been  able  to  make  him  a  sergeant.  In  return 
Bill  gave  me  some  good  advice  about  the  possibilities  of 
the  coming  show,  and  I  took  it  all  eagerly,  for  he  was  a 
veteran  of  many  battles.  For  a  while  I  had  been  lying 
on  my  back  on  the  ground,  head  pillowed  on  haversack, 
thinking  of  home  and  my  mother  and  the  Mount  Carmel 
trinket  I  had  lost.  I  must  have  been  nervous  and  high- 
strung,  for  as  I  looked  dozingly  up  at  the  myriad  stars, 
they  formed  themselves  into  fanciful  shapes  of  people  and 
places  I  had  known.  Once  I  sat  up  suddenly  with  the 
strong  dream-impression  of  having  just  seen  the  university 
buildings  as  they  look  from  across  the  campus  on  a  summer 
evening,  row  after  row  of  lighted  windows.  I  took  these 
apparitions  to  be  an  omen  that  I  would  return  safely  to 
Canada,  in  spite  of  my  gaucherie  in  respect  to  Mother 
Carmel.  It  just  took  a  big  tot  of  rum  to  drive  the  blues 
away  and  all  I  felt  from  then  on  was  a  lust  for  the  adven¬ 
ture  that  increased  with  the  paling  of  the  stars. 

A  moment  or  so  before  the  barrage  started,  dawn  began 
to  lighten  up  the  sky  and  looking  every  way  you  could  see 
groups  of  men  standing  around  laughing  and  joking  with 
one  another. 
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A  soldier  ran  across  from  another  company  and  handed 
me  a  note,  which  had  been  passed  to  him  some  time  during 
the  night.  I  opened  it  and  saw  it  was  from  my  cousin 
Hilton  Pedley,  Charles  Pedley’s  son;  he  wished  me  luck 
and  informed  me  he  was  on  his  way  to  England  en  route  to 
Canada  to  complete  his  medical  studies.  It  as  a  peculiar 
message  to  receive  at  such  an  hour.  Just  then  my  batman, 
Jules  Lavaltee,  touched  me  on  the  arm.  He  was  only  a 
bit  of  a  boy  and  the  strain  of  waiting  for  the  show  to  begin 
had  told  on  his  nerves. 

“I’m  cold,”  he  told  me,  and  his  teeth  were  chattering. 
“I  don’t  feel  as  if  I  had  any  rum.”  But  he  had  had  his 
tot  and  there  was  no  more. 

“You’ll  be  all  right  when  the  sun  comes  up,”  I  said. 
“Stick  with  me  and  you’ll  be  all  right.”  It  seemed  to 
cheer  him  up,  and  all  that  day  he  stayed  at  my  heels, 
showing  no  sign  of  failing  courage.  We  had  divided  the 
ration  for  the  two  of  us,  he  taking  the  jam  and  I  the  meat, 
or  vice  versa.  In  order  for  either  of  us  to  get  a  well- 
balanced  meal  in  the  evening  we  had  to  stick  together. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
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ZERO  HOUR.  A  crack,  short  as  a  dog's  bark,  dis¬ 
tinctive  as  a  whip-flick.  It  is  a  signal.  Hardly  a 
moment’s  pause  and  the  note  is  taken  up  by  full 
pack,  forty  miles  of  gunnery.  The  first  dog  has  set  them 
all  at  it.  The  atmosphere  quivers  with  noise.  This  is 
indeed  a  barrage.  Green  flares  rise  from  the  German  lines. 

The  day  breaks  fine.  Up  ahead  a  tank  is  seen  to  get 
under  way  and  go  lumbering  on  towards  Hangard.  We 
start  forward,  a  platoon  strung  out  in  single  file.  A  mist 
lies  over  Hangard  wood,  obscuring  the  tank  in  whose 
tracks  we  are  following. 

A  cry,  “Kamerad!”  heralds  the  rush  of  a  score  of  dis¬ 
hevelled  prisoners  towards  us.  Sergeant  Nutter  breaks 
from  the  platoon  and  scurries  away  to  meet  them.  He 
accosts  the  first,  but  a  moment  later  Major  Paddy  Griffin 
runs  up  and  orders  Nutter  back  to  his  platoon.  The 
sergeant  pays  no  attention  to  this  interruption,  continues 
his  demand  for  souvenirs;  presently  rejoins  our  file  and 
hands  me  the  first  trophy  of  the  battle — a  German  paper 
mark.  On  we  go,  seeing  more  and  yet  more  prisoners. 
Now  we  are  in  the  wood,  still  following  the  well-marked 
tracks  of  the  tank.  A  Highlander  of  the  13th  Battalion  is 
dead,  flung  forward  on  his  face,  his  kilt  blown  away  from 
the  brown  sturdy  legs.  He  is  not  the  only  one,  for  we  have 
now  passed  the  jumping-off  trench  and  are  crossing  the 
No  Man’s  Land  of  last  night.  Already  engineer  parties, 
previously  detailed,  are  hard  at  work,  making  crossings 
over  the  trenches. 

We  are  not  yet  quite  into  the  mist,  although  the  air  is 
heavier  and  a  smell  of  burning  hangs  around.  Forty 
yards  ahead  the  line  of  Fritz’s  barrage  can  now  be  made 
out,  a  series  of  explosions,  flying  earth  and  timber  and 
thick  puffs  of  black  smoke.  It  would  be  far  more  formidable 
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had  not  oar  surprise  barrage  put  so  many  of  his  guns  out 
of  action.  Still  it  is  no  joke  to  pass  through  this  curtain 
of  bursting  shells.  As  we  draw  nearer  to  it,  I  recall  Toe 
Ak  Morrow’s  advice  given  to  me  months  before  at  Bray 
Camp.  I  watch  the  shell-bursts  to  see  if  I  can  detect  any 
system.  Yes,  I  have  it!  A  four-gun  battery  is  covering 
the  bit  of  ground  before  me.  The  shells  burst  methodically 
from  left  to  right  at  twenty-yard  intervals.  One-two-three- 
four — then  over  again.  The  trick  is  to  head  for  the  point 
where  a  shell  has  burst  and  get  by  as  quickly  as  possible 
before  that  gun  is  loaded  and  fires  again.  It  is  touch  and 
go,  but  it  can  be  done.  Number  three  has  just  exploded. 

I  lead  the  line  cautiously  towards  number  four,  waving 
my  hand  as  a  danger  signal.  “Down!”  I  cry  as  number 
four  bursts,  just  at  the  moment  I  expect  it.  “Now  boys, 
run  for  it!”  and  we  double  towards  and  past  the  shell  hole. 
We  are  enveloped  in  smoke,  the  smoke  of  number  four. 
Somewhere  ahead  of  us  German  gunners  are  opening  and 
closing  a  breech,  eager  to  kill  us.  It  seems  we  will  never 
get  clear.  A  shell  bursts  close  to  our  right,  the  shock  of  it 
knocking  me  down,  and  several  of  my  platoon.  But  we 
pick  ourselves  up  and  run  wildly  on  until  the  danger-line 
is  passed. 

“Anyone  hit?”  I  yell,  turning  my  head. 

“No!”  comes  a  shout  from  the  rear.  Now  we  are  walk¬ 
ing  again,  but  we  have  lost  the  tracks  of  the  tank. 

We  pass  the  enemy  front  line,  and  his  supports.  Dead 
and  wounded  lie  thick  here,  mostly  Germans,  and  the 
trenches  are  badly  torn  by  the  shelling.  One  notices  the 
stores  of  bombs  and  S.A.A.,  and  the  biscuit  tins  and  bits 
of  clothing;  just  like  a  trench  of  our  own  might  look. 
Last  night  these  fellows  took  post  without  a  thought  of 
the  disaster  that  was  to  wipe  them  out  and  open  the  way 
to  the  Rhine.  There  are  more  prisoners  now,  but  the 
mist  has  got  so  thick  we  cannot  see  them  until  they  are 
right  on  top  of  us.  No  stopping  for  souvenirs.  We  point 
to  the  rear  and  Fritz  runs  along  contentedly  enough. 
He  has  had  his  bellyful  of  war.  But  the  mist  presently 
grows  so  thick  that  nothing  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of 
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more  than  ten  feet  or  so.  I  draw  and  cock  my  revolver 
and  come  within  an  ace  of  shooting  Colonel  Nelles,  who  is 
standing  in  the  path  with  Paddy  Griffin. 

“Keep  on,  Pedley,  you’re  headed  right,”  he  shouts 
above  the  noise  of  battle.  But  I  have  a  sneaking  idea  he 
doesn’t  know  much  more  about  it  than  I  do  myself. 

At  any  rate,  we  were  soon  lost  completely.  The  pla¬ 
toons,  which  were  supposed  to  move  on  parallel  lines, 
veered  in  towards  one  another,  and  we  all  telescoped  Don 
company,  which  had  stopped  advancing.  We  were  in 
some  sort  of  valley  and  the  feeling  grew  that  the  whole 
battalion  was  too  far  north  of  its  proper  course.  I  do  not 
rightly  know  how  the  situation  was  finally  met,  but  was 
told  later  that  Bill  Amsden  led  us  back  into  our  area. 
Back  we  went,  D  and  C  companies  all  a  jumble,  and 
finally  got  out  of  the  wood  to  a  barren,  chalky  plain  dotted 
with  shell-holes,  where  we  reorganized  at  proper  intervals. 

During  these  manoeuvres  I,  with  my  platoon,  had  got 
ahead  of  some  of  the  Don  company  units  and  Norman 
Macdonald  called  out  to  me  to  stop  so  he  could  get  his 
company  clear  of  us.  I  hailed  the  boys  I  knew  as  they 
trailed  past  us — Bill  Amsden  and  Bill  Ostic  among  them. 
It  was  the  last  time  I  saw  either  of  them.  Amsden  must 
have  been  killed  in  the  next  hour  and  Ostic  received  fatal 
wounds  while  making  a  desperate  rush,  accompanied  by 
Lance-Corporal  Salsbury,  on  a  machine-gun  post  that  was 
holding  up  the  company.  By  that  time  Macdonald  was 
wounded,  and  Harry  Salsbury,  elder  brother  of  the  Lance- 
Corporal,  was  in  command.  Young  Salsbury  was  decor¬ 
ated  for  this  exploit  with  the  D.C.M. 

I  had  as  yet  had  no  casualties,  which  was  not  strange, 
for  we  were  still  in  support.  The  crack  of  bullets  ahead 
kept  us  aware  that  the  Third  Brigade  were  meeting  some 
opposition.  The  ground  where  we  lay  was  bleak  enough 
and  looked  as  if  it  had  been  at  some  former  time  the  scene 
of  prolonged  fighting.  Not  far  away  were  some  German 
guns,  abandoned,  with  the  dead  gunners  lying  by  them. 
Little  scrubby  patches  of  trees  and  gorse  were  dotted 
about  and  mopping-up  parties  of  the  Thirteenth  darted 
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in  and  out  of  these  with  revolvers  and  fixed  bayonets, 
looking  for  stray  Boche  machine-gunners.  Shots  were 
coming  from  some  of  the  coverts  and  I  remember  seeing 
one  German  hunted  out,  running  like  mad  before  the 
bayonets.  The  shout  “Kill  him!”  went  up  on  all  sides, 
but  as  he  was  in  the  open  and  running  away  no  one  pulled 
trigger  on  him.  When  caught  he  received  a  well-aimed 
kick  in  the  place  where  it  would  do  him  the  most  good, 
and  was  sent  packing  to  the  rear. 

This  rat-hunting  intrigued  me.  I  suppose  I  was 
excited,  for  once  I  actually  started  off  to  join  one  of  the 
bayonet  parties.  I  realized  in  time  the  absurdity  of  this 
step,  however,  and  came  back  to  the  platoon  after  a 
moment.  A  giant  named  Ferguson  from  the  Fifteenth 
happened  along  and  gave  me  a  German  cigar.  We  had 
last  met  in  a  Bexhill  pub.  A  few  minutes  more  and  the 
company  moved  off  again. 

It  was  near  here  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  Boche 
dugout  where  some  of  our  troops  were  prying  out  an  enemy 
officer.  He  was  scared  stiff,  his  hands  were  high  over  his 
head  and  his  eyes  downcast.  Finding  he  was  not  being  shot 
he  looked  up  furtively;  what  he  saw  was  a  ring  of  revolver 
barrels,  mine  among  them.  The  man  shook  with  fright. 

“Don’t  shoot  him,”  sneered  some  one.  “He’s  not 
worth  a  bloody  bullet.”  Off  he  went  in  his  close-fitting 
grey  tunic. 

The  ground  improved  as  we  advanced  up  the  valley. 
The  Luce  lay  below  us,  on  our  right.  Vic  Collins  and  Lunt 
had  crossed  it  with  their  platoons  and  were  not  in  sight, 
for  our  company  straddled  the  stream.  Wattam  and  I 
plugged  along,  now  over  pleasant  meadow-land,  until  we 
came  to  a  road  at  right  angles  to  our  advance.  At  the 
far  edge  of  the  road  the  ground  rose  four  or  five  feet  abruptly 
and  you  could  not  see  what  was  beyond. 

Here,  at  their  objective,  what  was  left  of  the  Scottish 
battalion  which  had  preceded  us  lay  in  shelter.  They 
were  tired,  but  jolly  enough,  lying  around  in  little  groups. 
Already  Don  company  of  our  battalion  was  out  in  front 
of  this  point,  taking  up  the  fight.  The  Scotties  were  able 
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to  turn  their  attention  to  look  after  their  wounded.  During 
the  last  part  of  their  advance  they  had  not  suffered  heavily, 
still  there  were  many  kilts  a-sprawl  on  the  grass. 

We  did  not  wait.  It  was  up  and  over,  one  at  a  time. 
Watty’s  platoon  was  ahead  of  me  and  he  was  first  over. 
I  stood  by  giving  his  men  a  hand  up  the  bank.  One  of 
them  hesitated  a  moment. 

“Up  with  you,  boy,”  I  said.  “You’ll  be  all  right  up 
there.”  He  eyed  me  with  a  significant  look  and  climbed 
up.  Long  afterwards  the  fellow  rallied  me  about  this 
incident  in  some  Rhineland  bier-halle.  It  appears  he  was 
an  original  Fourth  man,  had  been  in  action  a  dozen  times, 
and  he  regarded  my  words  of  encouragement  (coming  from 
a  green  officer),  as  presumptuous.  He  was  right.  But  I 
was  right,  too,  saying  the  cheery  word.  Another  moment 
or  so  and  I  was  up  there  myself,  crawling  along  beside  a 
bit  of  hedge,  and  a  dead  man  of  the  Fourth  Battalion 
lying  so  close  I  could  touch  him  as  I  went  by. 

He  had  been  killed  in  the  shade  of  the  hedge  and  pushed 
to  one  side.  He  wore  a  gold-plated  wristband  and  the 
sun  glinted  on  his  name  engraved  upon  it.  In  his  face 
there  was  nothing,  only  peace.  Just  for  a  moment  I  thought 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  take  that  gold  trinket;  then  I 
smiled  grimly  at  the  notion. 

Memory  of  detail  fails  me  here.  We  went  on  and  on 
for  a  long  time,  seeing  no  enemy,  enduring  the  fire  of  guns 
and  machine-guns;  nothing  remains  of  it  all,  but  an  in¬ 
cident  here  or  there,  the  ridiculous  ones — my  batman 
offering  to  cut  me  off  a  dead  German’s  finger  for  the  ring 
on  it,  and  my  laughing  refusal;  a  sergeant  from  Watty’s 
platoon  wandering  around  displaying  a  bright  German 
revolver  and  good  Zeiss  field-glasses — spoils  of  war. 

“He  was  an  artillery  major.  I  shot  him,”  says  the 
sergeant. 

Jack  Nutter  trips  on  a  bayonet  and  his  leg  bleeds 
freely.  A  stretcher-bearer  is  tying  it  up.  “Go  on  down 
the  line,”  I  tell  him.  “You’ll  get  by.”  But  no  sir,  Jack 
says  he  wants  a  little  more  than  that  before  he’ll  quit. 
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Many  comical  episodes  with  the  prisoners  who  still 
dribble  past  us  in  little  knots,  their  hands  up  in  the  air. 

“Mercy!  Mercy!”  they  cry  to  every  one. 

“Souvenir!”  the  troops  yell  and  each  one  has  his 
pockets  felt  into,  turned  out. 

Many  corpses  asprawl  on  the  ground,  new-killed.  A 
soldier  wrenches  belt  and  bayonet  from  one  of  these, 
holding  the  body  steady  with  his  foot. 

“Take  this  knife,  sir,”  he  says  to  me.  “You  might 
need  it.”  I  gird  on  Fritz’s  belt,  with  the  Gott  Mit  Uns 
buckle — the  bayonet  is  stubby  and  strong. 

Our  first  casualty.  It  is  Mailley,  the  comedian  of  the 
company,  the  sergeant-major’s  batman.  He  is  an  orphan 
from  Detroit — at  least  he  does  not  claim  to  have  any  kin. 
As  usual  he  is  the  tail-end  man  of  the  platoon,  and  a 
splinter  from  a  big  crump  gets  him.  We  are  all  running 
now,  across  a  little  valley,  headed  for  some  woods  on  the 
opposite  slope,  when  the  big  ones  begin  to  fall  behind  us. 
At  first  I  do  not  know  how  many  are  hit.  But  when  we 
stop  again  I  am  told  of  Mailley’s  misfortune.  He  is  the 
only  casualty.  We  have  been  lucky. 

“Did  he  get  a  decent  blighty?”  I  ask. 

“I  think  he’s  done  in,  sir.” 

Yes,  I  will  never  more  have  to  tell  Mailley  to  stay  off 
inspection  parade  because  he  is  too  dirty.  Nor  will  I  see 
again  the  mischievous  look  of  his  eyes  that  have  a  glint  of 
the  French  in  them. 

Then,  somehow,  we  are  in  a  sort  of  pasture  field,  rising 
from  the  river.  Wattam’s  platoon  has  disappeared.  We 
must  have  come  under  heavy  small-arms  fire,  for  we  are 
in  diamond  formation,  just  as  in  the  training  days  a  month 
ago.  I  am  centre  man,  with  Lavall^e  and  Nutter.  The 
four  sections  are  spread  out,  advancing  by  rushes.  Hall 
has  one  of  the  Lewis-guns,  Proctor  the  other.  I  crouch, 
wave  my  hand  and  a  section  jumps  up  to  rush  forward. 
It  might  be  a  page  out  of  the  drill-book,  only  these  are 
not  blanks  we  are  firing.  These  Lewis-guns  are  pointed 
at  men,  somewhere  ahead  among  those  trees.  And  men 
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are  firing  at  us.  See,  one  is  hit.  There  will  be  more 
before  we  clear  the  swine  out  of  that  bush.  .  .  . 

A  runner,  zig-zagging  along  from  the  right,  panting  as 
he  gives  me  his  message. 

“Major  Davis’  order,  sir.  Swing  to  the  right  at  once. 
He  is  down  there — behind  that  bank.” 

So  Major  Davis  is  in  trouble,  eh?  A  swing  of  my  arm, 
the  platoon  changes  direction;  we  rush  down  the  slope 
towards  Cayeux  village,  towards  the  river.  Here,  at  the 
edge  of  Ruisseau  Wood,  is  the  declivity  where  Davis  has 
summoned  me.  Here  he  is  in  person,  and  most  of  his 
company  with  him. 

He  is  in  no  trouble.  They  are  safe  as  turkeys  beside  a 
little  wall  of  earth.  All  of  them  but  a  couple  of  young 
fools  who  are  crawling  forward  under  fire  to  strip  some 
German  corpses.  Why  the  devil  has  Davis  interfered  with 
me? 

“You  can’t  get  ahead,”  he  says.  “Look  at  me — I’m 
held  up  here.”  But  I  had  been  getting  ahead  fine.  Still, 
he  is  Major  Davis  and  I  am  only  Lieutenant  Pedley,  so  it 
is  not  a  matter  to  argue. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do,  Davey?” 

“I  have  a  platoon  up  forward  somewhere.  Can’t  get 
up  to  them.  I’m  waiting  for  a  tank  to  come  and  clear 
away  those  M.G.’s  on  the  ridge.  I’ve  signalled  back  for  a 
tank.  You  can  see  the  Germans  on  the  ridge.” 

Yes,  I  can  see  them,  heads  and  shoulders  of  men  who 
pop  into  sight  and  out  of  sight  again  among  the  tree-trunks. 
A  tank  would  help  clear  them  away.  But  how  long  will 
it  be  before  a  tank  comes?  No,  this  won’t  do. 

Hall,  my  Lewis-gunner,  has  seen  the  Germans  on  the  ridge 
and  is  emptying  paniers  of  S.A.A.  at  them,  keeping  their 
heads  down.  Up  forward  somewhere  is  a  platoon.  Off 
I  go  along  a  path  through  the  marsh,  up  along  the  river. 
Fritz  is  covering  this  marsh,  the  bullets  make  ripples  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  I  am  up  to  my  knees  in  mud  and 
water.  But  it  is  only  a  moment  till  I  am  through  the  marsh, 
through  a  little  copse  beyond  it,  lying  down  on  my  belly 
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in  a  ditch  beside  Vern  Armstrong.  So  it  is  Vern’s  platoon 
that  is  the  point  of  attack. 

History  calls  Amiens  a  big  battle.  It  is  not  such  a  big 
thing  to  Vern  Armstrong.  He  is  general  over  a  dozen  tired 
men  in  a  ditch.  He  is  fighting  two  or  three  machine-guns 
on  a  hill  and  just  now  he  is  licked. 

“I’m  in  a  devil  of  a  position  here,”  he  says,  breathlessly. 
“I’ve  lost  touch  with  Davis  and  I  can’t  get  ahead  with 
these  few  fellows.  I  don’t  know  what  to  do.” 

Hang  on,  Vern  Armstrong!  I  am  away  through  the 
marsh  to  get  reinforcements  for  you.  Come  on,  No.  10 
platoon,  I  yell.  Right-o,  says  Bill  Goodyear — which  way? 
This  way,  through  the  water.  We  don’t  say  anything  to 
Davey.  If  A  company  can’t  support  Vern  Armstrong,  C 
company  can  and  will. 

Ploughing,  splashing,  through  that  infernal  slough 
again.  We  must  be  pretty  near  the  day’s  objective  now. 
Once  up  the  hill  in  front  and  we  can  rest.  Halfway  through 
the  marsh  I  come  upon  Jolly,  wandering  all  alone. 

“Come  this  way,”  he  calls. 

“No,”  I  answer,  “This  is  the  way.” 

Jolly  does  me  dirt,  with  the  best  of  intentions.  More 
than  half  my  men,  losing  track  of  me  in  the  marsh,  trek 
after  Jolly — Goodyear,  Nutter  and  Hall  among  them. 
Off  to  another  part  of  the  hill,  to  support  D  company, 
which  is  their  proper  job.  Still  I  reach  Vern’s  ditch  with 
a  dozen  men  and  a  Lewis-gun.  We  rest  a  moment,  then — 

“Let’s  rush  it.  To  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Away  you 
go,  fellows.” 

Vern’s  men  and  mine  are  up  and  off.  There  is  a  bit  of 
bush  to  cross,  then  an  open  field,  then  a  road,  and  at  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  another  ditch.  It  is  up  and  down, 
up  and  down,  quick,  short  rushes  as  Infantry  Training 
directs.  Bullets  are  clipping  the  grass  in  the  field.  The 
rattle  of  the  machine-guns  sounds  close  as  on  the  rifle 
ranges. 

I  am  running  neck  and  neck  with  Private  Moreau, 
No.  2  on  the  Lewis-gun.  He  carries  a  wallet  filled  with 
spare  parts  for  the  gun;  also  two  panniers  of  ammunition 
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besides  his  revolver  and  web  equipment.  It  is  too  much 
for  him  to  run  far  with. 

“Here,  give  me  this,”  I  shout,  reaching  for  the  panniers 
of  S.A.A.  slung  on  his  shoulder.  He  misunderstands  me, 
thinks  I  am  hit,  reaches  to  hold  me  up  as  we  run  forward 
together.  “No,  I’m  all  right,”  I  yell,  and  shift  the  panniers 
to  my  shoulder.  He  is  grateful  and  smiles  a  moment; 
then  we  are  down  together  in  the  ditch. 

One  man  yet  to  come.  He  is  back  across  the  road. 
One  bound  will  bring  him  into  the  little  furrow  that  shelters 
us.  Yes,  but  a  bullet  is  quicker  than  a  man.  The  man 
jumps  up,  there  is  a  sharper  crack  as  his  skull  is  cloven, 
he  spins  around  on  his  toes  and  falls  heavily.  It  is  Private 
Dahmer.  One  man  less  to  our  garrison. 

God!  how  the  bullets  crack,  just  above  our  heads! 
they  break  the  twigs  all  around,  they  thud  into  the  little 
bank  of  earth.  Cautiously  I  move  my  head  and  look  to 
each  side  of  me.  Moreau  is  on  my  left,  and  beyond  him 
is  Proctor,  with  the  Lewis-gun.  The  gun  has  jammed; 
he  is  working  feverishly  with  it.  On  my  right  is  Secord  and 
a  couple  of  others.  Further  along  still  Armstrong  shep¬ 
herds  the  remnants  of  his  dozen.  We  are  at  the  very  base 
of  the  hill,  which  is  not  very  high,  but  the  slope  is  steep. 
Fritz  is  on  top  of  us. 

Where  is  he?  Get  the  guns  trained  on  him,  make  it 
hot  for  him  up  there!  Just  as  hot  as  he  is  making  it  for  us. 
No  one  else  will  push  him  off  this  bit  of  hill.  It  is  up  to 
us.  Cautiously  Moreau  and  I  raise  our  heads  a  foot 
apart  until  our  eyes  can  see  through  the  long  grass.  But 
we  do  not  have  time  to  see  anything. 

Crack!  Moreau  is  hit.  He  falls  back,  and  I  with 
him,  my  arm  around  him.  My  hand  is  wet  with  blood 
that  spurts  from  his  breast.  What  a  flow  of  blood,  a 
fountain  of  blood!  Moreau  gasps  and  chokes  three  or 
four  times,  his  whole  body  heaving,  then  stiffens  in  a  final 
convulsion  and  collapses.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  a  few  seconds. 
The  corpse  is  heavy  and  I  push  it  from  me. 

Number  One  has  looked  up  from  the  gun  and  I  shake 
my  head  to  signify  it  is  all  over  with  poor  Moreau.  There 
is  a  sudden  moisture  in  Number  One’s  eyes.  Someone 
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crawls  snakelike  along  the  ditch  and  detaches  the  spare- 
parts  wallet  from  Moreau’s  neck.  It  is  Number  Three 
on  the  gun,  taking  his  promotion. 

The  gun  itself  is  still  jammed.  I  have  no  heart  to  poke 
my  head  out  of  the  friendly  cover  of  a  few  inches  of  earth. 
But  see  what  is  happening  on  my  right.  Who  is  it  that 
kneels  upright,  exposed  from  the  waist  up,  rifle  to  shoulder, 
firing  coolly  and  steadily?  His  right  arm  moves  back  and 
forward  ejecting  and  thrusting  in  the  cartridges — it  is  a 
machine,  not  an  arm.  There  is  a  fierce  proud  look  on  the 
face  leaning  close  to  the  rifle-butt.  Is  this  Secord,  the 
great  lubber  who  did  pack  drills  for  his  slacking  at  Cam- 
bligneul?  Certainly  not.  Rubbish! 

Why  doesn’t  he  get  hit?  Is  Secord  a  god,  that  he  can 
live  in  that  tornado  of  lead?  See,  he  has  emptied  the 
magazine,  plucked  another  clip  of  full  rounds  from  his 
pouch,  loaded  with  a  sure  hand.  He  is  firing  again.  This 
is  your  moment,  Private  Secord,  and  by  God,  you  are  using 
it  well! 

A  dusty  man  is  making  towards  us  on  his  belly,  from 
the  left.  It  is  Dad  Lyon,  battalion  works  officer.  Dad 
was  wounded  once,  a  long  time  ago,  but  he  doesn’t  wear 
a  wound  stripe.  He  isn’t  much  for  gewgaws,  this  Dad  of 
ours.  But  he  knows  enough  to  turn  up  at  the  right  place. 
He  is  a  Lyon  with  the  spirit  of  a  lion. 

“This  is  a  hell  of  a  place  to  be,”  he  says  to  me. 

“What  else?”  I  ask. 

“Rush  it,”  he  says.  “He’ll  shoot  you  like  rats  here.” 
In  fact  the  little  edge  of  earth  is  badly  cut  into  already 
by  the  machine-gun  bullets. 

Over  on  the  left  is  a  whirring  noise  as  a  great  tank 
lunges  ahead.  Its  six-pounders  are  firing  and  the  din  of 
bullets  on  its  iron  walls  mingles  with  the  roar  of  the  guns 
and  the  smashing  of  trees. 

“Get  ready  to  rush!” 

Our  Lewis-gun  is  at  last  in  shape. 

I  wave  my  hand,  shout  to  Armstrong  to  come  with  us. 

“Away  you  go!” 

Somehow  we  scramble  up,  run  up  the  hill.  I  take  a  few 
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steps  wondering  why  I  am  not  hit,  then  realize  that  the 
firing  from  the  hill  has  stopped.  Fritz’s  nerve  has  failed 
him  in  the  pinch. 

“Come  on,  boys!” 

The  others  take  up  the  shout  and  we  sweep  up,  Proctor 
toiling  with  his  gun.  Half-way  up  I  look  for  Armstrong. 
He  has  evidently  not  seen  my  signal,  for  his  handful  are 
just  starting.  Not  a  casualty  going  up  that  hill! — and 
over  to  the  left  the  tank  is  reaching  the  crest,  blasting  the 
branches  with  shot. 

We  are  near  our  objective  now.  Vern  Armstrong’s 
men  have  gone  a  few  yards  ahead  of  mine  and  are  lying 
behind  a  hedge  firing.  A  scatter  of  Fritz  bullets  still 
comes  our  way,  but  they  are  over  our  heads.  Still,  Vern 
is  in  trouble.  I  note  his  anxious  face  and  crawl  over  to 
where  he  is.  The  line  of  men  is  a  couple  of  yards  ahead  of 
us. 

“There’s  a  chap  badly  hit.  I’d  like  to  get  him  back  a 
bit,  but  I  don’t  want  to  risk  more  men,”  whispers  Vern. 

Looking  where  he  points,  I  see  nothing  but  a  ghastly 
corpse  crumpled  over  a  rifle. 

“No,  not  him — the  next  one.” 

Fritz  can  still  reach  our  little  group  with  his  fire.  And 
they  are  tired.  They  have  come  a  long  way  for  this.  So 
few,  too.  It  is  only  fifty  yards  to  the  objective,  but  it 
means  another  rush  forward.  Well,  if  we  must.  .  .  . 

A  tap  on  my  shoulder.  Looking  around  I  see  an  officer 
of  the  Second  Brigade.  He  is  fresh,  eager.  Sections  of 
unmuddied  men  are  climbing  the  hill  behind  him. 

“May  I  go  through  you,  sir?”  he  says. 

A  phrase  from  the  golf-links  happily  transplanted. 
You  bet  your  life  he  may  go  through,  with  his  fresh  legions. 

They  pass,  we  see  them  drop  and  run,  short  rushes — 
Infantry  Training  stuff.  His  Lewis-guns  speak  insistently. 
Then  he  is  out  of  our  sight  and  Vern  and  I  can  turn  our 
attention  to  the  badly  wounded  man.  The  rattle  of 
musketry  recedes,  becomes  faint.  Troops,  and  more 
troops  trudge  up  the  hill,  look  interestedly  at  us  and  at 
the  dead  as  they  go  by. 
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Time  of  day?  It  may  be  eleven  o’clock,  or  earlier,  or 
later.  You  will  have  to  go  to  the  official  records  for  more 
particularity.  An  action  once  begun,  the  first  line  soldier 
does  not  think  by  the  clock.  I  remember  only  that  the 
sun  was  high  as  Armstrong  and  I  set  to  work  clearing  our 
little  battle-field.  There  was  not  much  to  do.  Germans 
appeared;  stretchers  were  improvised;  Fritz  willingly 
bore  our  wounded  to  the  rear.  In  a  few  minutes,  after  I 
had  gone  back  for  a  look  at  Dahmer  and  Moreau  (to  be 
sure  they  were  past  help)  we  struck  along  the  road  that 
skirts  the  base  of  the  hill  towards  Cayeux.  On  rounding 
a  turn  we  came  quickly  upon  a  memorable  sight. 

Eight  men  sat  in  the  ditch  by  the  road;  of  the  eight 
seven  were  dead.  The  other  moaned  and  asked  for 
“Wasser,  Wasser!”  They  must  have  been  resting  there  in 
the  shelter  of  the  friendly  hill  when  surprised  by  our  tank. 
One  six-pounder  shell  at  close  range  might  have  done  this 
damage.  They  had  been  killed  almost  before  they  knew 
their  danger.  One  fellow,  indeed,  had  snatched  the  cloth 
hat  from  his  head  and  jammed  on  his  helmet  instead; 
one  arm,  bent  at  the  elbow,  held  the  bit  of  field-grey  cloth, 
and  the  fingers  of  his  other  hand  were  pressed  to  his  hat. 
So  death  had  found  him.  It  was  grotesque. 

I  unslung  my  water-bottle  and  put  it  to  the  lips  of  the 
wounded  man,  the  survivor  of  this  party.  He  was  grateful 
and  held  out  a  hand  encumbered  with  cheap  rings,  mo¬ 
tioning  me  to  take  one.  I  have  the  ring  yet,  a  circlet  of 
white  metal  with  a  bit  of  red  glass  inset.  There  was  one 
offered  to  Vern  Armstrong,  too,  but  just  as  Vern  touched  the 
man’s  hand  he  moaned  convulsively  and  Vern  drew  back. 
We  went  on,  to  the  Cayeux  bridge,  seeing  more  corpses 
but  no  other  thing  of  interest.  Then  we  returned. 

Quiet  had  settled  down  upon  our  hillside.  Some 
hundreds  of  yards  north  of  the  point  where  Dad  Lyon  and 
I  had  made  our  rush,  Nutter  lay  on  a  stretcher,  a  bullet 
through  his  ankle.  While  I  stood  talking  to  him  an 
officer  rode  up  on  horse-back — Major  Foster,  our  brigade 
major.  He  reined  up  sharply  and  asked  (of  all  things)  if 
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this  was  the  front  line.  Upon  my  assuring  him  that  it  was 
not,  he  rode  on  again. 

Close  by  lay  Bill  Goodyear,  the  neat  hole  in  his  tunic 
showing  where  the  pistol  bullet  had  entered  his  body.  He 
had  been  killed  charging  the  hill,  and  there  was  a  wistful 
smile  on  the  dead  lips  as  if  he  had  had  time  to  think  of  the 
old  simile  of  the  pitcher  and  the  well.  Goodyear  had 
made  many  a  trip  and  was  now  broken  at  last.  I  took  a 
wallet  from  his  pocket,  and  his  gold  ring,  for  his  folks. 
It  was  only  a  fortnight  later  that  his  mother  visited  my 
bedside  in  Epson  hospital  and  took  his  little  effects  from 
my  hands.  She  seemed  to  be  past  feeling  emotion;  her 
husband  had  been  killed  in  1917  and  Bill  was  her  first-born. 
Her  grief  was  Spartan.  She  let  me  have  the  little  book  in 
which  Bill  kept  his  platoon  records,  and  also  a  photograph 
of  the  platoon,  taken  at  Hersin  in  Bill  Gregory’s  time, 
shortly  before  Vimy. 

One  more  of  my  boys  lay  dead  on  the  turf,  a  young 
fellow  named  Lawes,  tall  and  slight  and  dark-haired,  who 
had  been  in  the  platoon  all  the  time  of  my  command. 
Nutter  told  me  afterwards  that  this  boy  had  made  the 
advance  in  a  sort  of  careless  frenzy,  disregarding  all  orders 
to  make  use  of  cover,  and  blindly  accepting  every  risk. 
A  score  of  times  he  had  missed  death  by  a  fraction  of  an 
inch,  only  to  be  struck  down  a  few  yards  from  the  goal. 

Then  there  was  the  sergeant  from  Number  9  platoon. 
Earlier  in  the  day  he  had  been  the  gayest  of  souvenir 
hunters;  he  it  was  who  had  run  across  a  bit  of  field  to  show 
me  the  Luger  revolver  and  Zeiss  field-glasses  he  had  looted. 
Now  he  had  collected  another  souvenir — his  last — a  bullet. 
Neither  Luger  nor  Zeiss  were  on  him;  perhaps  he  had 
thrown  them  away  before  the  charge. 

I  remember  a  German  soldier  with  his  chin  shot  away. 
He  appeared  to  be  conscious  and  not  in  great  pain.  Between 
his  lips  and  his  Adam’s  apple  not  much  was  left  but  a  big 
dark  splotch  of  clotted  blood  which  swelled  and  contracted 
with  his  breathing. 

Most  significant  of  all  were  the  little  pits  where  German 
gunners  had  crouched  behind  machine-guns  to  harass  our 
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advance.  They  were  dug  along  the  crest  of  the  hill,  just 
cubes  cut  out  of  the  earth  about  two  feet  deep  and  three 
feet  square.  Each  of  these  nests  was  for  two  men  and  they 
were  arranged  so  as  to  sweep  with  fire  the  approaches  to 
the  hill.  A  few  were  now  empty,  in  one  or  two  cases 
even  the  gun  itself  had  been  carried  back.  The  great 
number  of  these  pits,  however,  still  held  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  defenders  jammed  close  together,  the  bullet- 
pierced  heads  fallen  forward  on  the  butt  of  the  gun  they 
had  served  to  the  last.  They  looked  to  be  fine  intelligent 
men.  I  have  heard  that  the  machine-guns  were  largely 
manned  by  Prussian  Guardsmen,  and  I  can  well  believe 
that  these  fellows  had  been  a  crack  regiment.  Their  death, 
after  maintaining  to  the  end  the  hopeless  fight,  attests  their 
bravery.  They  were  not  chained  to  the  guns. 

From  such  scenes  one  turned  the  eye  willingly  to  the 
hills  southward  across  the  Luce,  where  the  bright  sun  shone 
on  thousands  of  cavalry  sweeping  forward  into  action. 
They  were  amorphous  clouds  of  men  and  horses,  and  they 
drifted  across  the  fields  very  much  as  real  clouds  drift 
across  the  sky.  Before  them,  little  swirls  of  dust  showed 
the  retreating  army.  These  last  were  often  overtaken; 
but  we  were  too  far  away  to  see  what  happened. 

Ambulances  and  wagons  began  to  appear  in  our  own 
area,  and  there  must  have  been  guns,  too,  though  I  don’t 
remember  seeing  any.  Lavall^e  and  I  sat  down  and  made 
a  meal  and  then  I  stretched  out  in  the  sun  for  an  hour,  for 
I  was  sleepy.  When  I  awoke  there  were  more  of  our  fellows 
about,  the  battalion  concentration  having  been  managed 
by  this  time.  Alone  of  our  company  officers,  Lunt  had 
fallen,  and  the  word  went  that  he  was  not  seriously  wound¬ 
ed.  Don  company  had  had  worse  luck.  Norman  Macdon¬ 
ald,  Grassett,  Amsden,  Ostic — four  out  of  the  five  who 
started  never  reached  the  goal.  We  knew,  I  think,  even 
then,  that  Amsden  had  been  killed,  and  Ostic  badly 
wounded,  but  we  could  not  guess  that  they  were  both  gone 
from  us  forever.  Salsbury  was  the  only  one  left.  The  right 
half  battalion  had  lost  some  officers,  too,  but  outside  of 
Polly  Perkins  I  am  not  sure  which  fellows  were  hit  on  the 
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eighth.  Polly  had  his  revolver  shot  out  of  his  hand  and 
a  bullet  right  through  the  palm.  He  was  nicked  in  the 
leg  by  a  couple  more  bullets  and  altogether  he  had  a 
painful  time  of  it  for  a  few  days. 

With  Salsbury  I  now  set  out  to  find  warm  clothing 
against  nightfall.  Along  the  very  crest  of  the  hill  a  sunken 
road  crossed  the  front.  Here  Germans  had  been  slaugh¬ 
tered  like  rabbits.  It  was  not  Hugo’s  sunken  road  of 
Ohain  in  Les  Miserables,  but  I  think  the  scene  must  have 
been  very  like  the  actual  Waterloo  road  before  Hugo’s 
bright  imagination  commenced  to  play  with  it  and  exag¬ 
gerate  it.  There  were  dozens  of  dead.  We  took  their 
brand-new  knapsacks  off  their  backs  and  unstrapped 
great-coats  of  field-gray  that  looked  as  if  they  had  never 
been  worn.  Some  green  land-sturm  regiment  this,  canonen- 
futter.  Half-a-dozen  great-coats  apiece  we  took,  loaded 
them  on  a  machine-gun  cart,  and  pulled  our  trophies  back 
down  this  hill.  My  share  I  handed  to  Lavallde  to  guard, 
but  while  he  wras  looking  me  a  sheltered  nook  for  the  night 
new  orders  came,  as  the  result  of  which  I  had  to  abandon 
nook,  great-coats  and  all. 

We  were  to  occupy  Cayeux-en-Santerre,  the  little  town 
across  the  river.  We  were  to  sleep  there,  with  outposts  in 
front,  and  I  drew  the  job  of  locating  these  outposts. 
Every  body  of  troops  is  responsible  for  its  own  protection, 
says  Field  Service  Regulations ,  the  soldiers’  bible.  There 
was  cavalry  miles  ahead  of  us,  a  brigade  of  infantry  had 
passed  beyond  us,  yet  our  outposts  must  keep  watch. 

It  was  not  much  of  a  job.  I  simply  crossed  the  bridge 
and  walked  through  the  village  until  I  found  a  convenient 
cross-roads  a  few  hundred  yards  past  it.  Nearby  were 
some  old  sheepfolds  or  similar  enclosures  which  looked 
as  if  they  might  be  fairly  comfortable  bivouacs;  these  I 
marked  on  a  rough  sketch  and  sent  back  by  runner  to 
company  H.Q.  By  now  it  was  getting  dark  and  I  waited 
until  the  troops  came  out  under  Wattam’s  charge. 

On  my  return  to  the  village  I  found  company  H.Q. 
in  a  house  on  the  main  street.  Already  a  meal  was  going 
forward  and  I  was  glad  to  note  a  bed  had  been  assigned  me. 
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I  rolled  in  without  much  delay — soon  all  the  candles  were 
out  and  no  sound  but  that  of  heavy  breathing.  But  I  was 
lying  on  chicken  wire  stretched  between  wooden  struts,  and 
the  cold  night  wind  soon  began  to  attack  me  from  below. 
I  got  up  and  wandered  around,  half-awake,  looking  for 
something  to  lie  on.  I  went  out  of  the  house  and  had  the 
weird  sensation  of  being  in  an  enemy  place,  where  any 
bit  of  shadow  might  conceal  an  adversary.  I  found  some 
sheds  nearby  and  explored  them,  with  the  result  that 
finally  I  came  upon  an  old  piece  of  window-blind — just  the 
thing.  I  crept  back  to  my  billet  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


THE  SECOND  DAY 

THE  FIRST  THING  I  remember  of  next  morning  is 
sitting  at  a  table  drinking  hot  tea.  The  tea  had  to 
be  sipped  slowly,  for  it  was  saturated  with  rum  and 
gave  forth  choking  fumes — a  powerful  potion.  The  room 
shone  in  golden  sunlight  and  smelled  of  fresh  summer 
scents.  Outside  the  window  a  voice  was  saying  in  terms 
of  certainty  that  Fritz  was  licked  this  time — properly 
licked.  “Bitched,  buggered  and  bewildered,”  was  the 
phrase  the  voice  used  to  describe  the  state  of  the  Kaiser’s 
army  following  our  yesterday’s  onslaught.  The  cavalry, 
one  gathered,  was  in  mad  pursuit,  victory  in  the  war  as¬ 
sured,  an  armistice  might  be  expected  any  moment. 
From  the  adjoining  kitchen  an  appetizing  whiff  of  frying 
meat  stole  in.  German  newspapers — trophies  in  them¬ 
selves — were  spread  as  a  table-cloth,  German  equipment 
hastily  abandoned  hung  around  the  room.  I  was  drinking 
my  hot  tea  and  rum  from  one  of  Fritz’s  green  enamel  mugs. 
Small  wonder  if  I  enjoyed  this  breakfast.  It  was  not 
Lyon’s  Corner  House,  but  it  had  points.  I  was  quite 
disgruntled  when  Jolly’s  sharp  voice  at  the  door  asked  me 
if  I  ever  intended  to  come  out  and  look  after  my  platoon. 

With  half  my  toddy  untasted  (for  it  was  too  hot  and 
fuminous  to  swallow  at  a  draught)  I  buckled  on  my  Gott 
Mitt  Uns  belt  and  joined  the  company,  now  drawn  up  in 
line  on  the  street  in  front  of  the  house. 

A  limber,  part  of  our  company  equipment,  had  already 
found  us  out  and  stood  by  the  roadside.  Into  it  I  pitched 
Sam  Browne  belt  (now  discarded  in  favour  of  the  German 
souvenir)  and  the  trench  coat  I  had  carried  all  yesterday 
looped  over  my  shoulder  like  a  life-preserver.  It  was,  as 
it  turned  out,  a  foolish  disposal  of  my  property.  But  I 
expected  fully  to  see  that  limber  again  in  the  evening. 
The  future  did  not  open  up  to  show  me  the  White  Chateau 
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on  the  Amiens-Roye  road  where  I  was  to  spend  the  night 
of  August  ninth  on  a  stretcher  among  the  wounded;  or 
the  Rouen  hospital  where  my  bed  was  the  next  night; 
or  the  white  Channel  boat  that  took  me  to  England  barely 
a  week  since  I  had  said  good-bye  to  my  Yankee  friends  at 
the  Folies  Bergbres.  Trench  coat  and  Sam  Browne  belt 
were  lost  and  forgotten  before  ever  I  had  a  chance  to 
reclaim  them.  This  I  failed  to  foresee. 

There  were  changes  in  the  platoon.  Already  men  had 
come  up  to  replace  Goodyear  and  Mailley,  Moreau, 
Dahmer  and  Lawes  (the  dead),  and  the  wounded.  Ser¬ 
geant  Cartlidge  commanded  in  place  of  Sergeant  Nutter. 
I  reorganized  on  the  spot,  making  the  necessary  promo¬ 
tions.  Down  the  street  a  little,  Mr.  Mills  was  doing  the 
same  office  for  the  platoon  which  Lunt  had  commanded 
yesterday.  Vic  Collins  and  Wattam  had  had  easy  going 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  during  the  advance,  but 
Watty  complained  that  I  was  a  dub  at  choosing  outpost 
positions.  Fritz  had  moved  the  party  twice  during  the 
night  by  planting  his  high-explosive  shells  near  their  nest. 
Evidently  there  was  some  fight  left  in  the  old  dog  after  all. 

We  soon  moved  off.  There  was  little  to  suggest  any¬ 
thing  more  vital  than  manoeuvres.  In  strict  candour,  I 
remember  very  little  of  the  opening  phases  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  ninth  of  August.  I  have  since  learned  (any 
map  of  the  battle  dispositions  shows  it)  that  our  division 
side-slipped  to  the  south  of  the  river  to  exploit  the  success 
of  the  Fourth  Division  at  Le  Quesnel.  The  job  of  shifting 
a  division  in  this  way  is  a  tremendous  one  and  the  result 
of  the  Amiens  fighting  shows  that  it  was  skilfully  accom¬ 
plished,  but  to  us  at  the  time  the  whole  situation  was 
obscure,  and  I  fear  that  we  did  not  properly  appreciate 
the  exigencies  which  kept  us  marching  and  halting  in  a 
purposeless  manner  for  a  good  part  of  the  morning. 

The  fact  that  rumours  kept  flying  back  and  forth  did 
not  help  matters  any.  One  moment  we  heard  Fritz  was 
running  away,  the  next  news  had  it  he  had  counter¬ 
attacked  in  strength  and  got  back  some  ground.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  a  premature  report  of  the  capture  of  Le 
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Quesnel  got  back  to  corps  H.Q.  and  made  for  a  certain 
amount  of  confusion.  While  these  difficulties  were  being 
straightened  out,  the  Fourth  Battalion  moved  leisurely 
to  the  southeast  in  column  of  route  following  artillery 
tracks,  the  march  being  punctuated  with  frequent  rests 
when  we  lay  in  the  bushes  and  smoked.  More  than  once 
we  found  ourselves  close  to  other  units,  both  of  our  own 
and  the  Fourth  Division.  I  had  a  chat  with  Gordon 
Roach,  whom  I  had  last  met  with  in  Harrison’s  Craters 
behind  Loos,  at  Jack  Kay’s  party. 

Emerging  after  many  detours  and  delays  from  a  con¬ 
siderable  bit  of  bush  in  which  we  had  been  hidden,  we  came 
in  view  of  Le  Quesnel  about  noon.  Fritz  had  by  this  time 
been  driven  out,  and  there  were  frequent  bands  of  pri¬ 
soners  returning.  Away  beyond  the  town  we  could  see 
specks  in  khaki  bobbing  up  and  down,  the  infantry  of  the 
Fourth  Division  advancing.  But  closer  to  us  were  to  be 
seen  aspects  of  battle  that  none  of  us,  even  after  months 
of  war  service,  would  have  believed  possible  the  day 
before.  The  old  pageantry  of  battle,  the  flash  of  sabres 
and  the  foam-flecked  withers  of  galloping  artillery  horses 
— these,  we  would  have  said,  belonged  in  picture  books 
and  not  in  modern  war.  Byng,  indeed,  had  tried  it  at 
Cambrai,  and  it  had  failed.  Yesterday,  on  the  distant 
hills,  some  of  us  had  seen  the  cavalry  in  action.  But  it  was 
not  so  vivid  as  now,  when  we  found  ourselves  in  the  very 
centre  of  mounted  action.  Cavalry  troops  led  by  officers 
with  upraised  swords  swept  forward  here,  there,  and 
everywhere.  The  pounding  of  the  horses’  hoofs  was  like 
a  low-pitched  harmonious  thunder.  The  troopers  rode  in 
great  clouds  of  dust,  rode  hell-for-leather,  rode  forward; 
saddles  emptied  and  the  unguided  horsesd  plunge  blindly 
on  with  the  rest.  You  saw,  too,  the  eighteen-pounders 
rushing  on  from  position  to  position,  drivers  leaning  low 
above  the  galloping  horses,  six  to  a  team;  guns  jolting 
madly  over  uneven  ground  while  the  gunners  held  on  as 
best  they  could. 

Our  time  had  come.  Gathering  with  Jolliffe  for  a  field 
conference,  we  learned  that  our  division  would  push  on 
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through  the  Fourth.  A  general  line  was  indicated  on  the 
map,  but  no  objective  set.  We  would  follow  the  First 
Battalion,  and  C  company  would  be  in  front  line  on  the 
battalion  right.  My  platoon  and  Watty’s  were  detailed 
to  lead  the  company,  Watty  being  on  my  left.  Quickly 
we  shook  out  into  artillery  formation  with  platoons  in 
single  file  and  started  forward.  Jolliffe  and  his  H.Q. 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  square,  with  the  remaining  two 
platoons  behind  him  in  support.  One  platoon  was  com¬ 
manded  by  a  sergeant,  for  Vic  Collins  was  held  back  at 
the  transport  lines  by  the  colonel’s  orders. 

We  were  traversing  a  level  plain,  and  passed  to  the  left 
of  Le  Quesnel,  which  appeared  to  be  a  fair-sized  village. 
Except  for  scattered  artillery  fire  there  was  not  much  to 
be  afraid  of.  We  had  a  moment’s  excitement  when  a 
salvo  of  shells  came  close  to  some  troops  a  trifle  in  rear  of 
us,  but  our  company  was  not  seriously  molested.  I  do 
not  think  we  had  a  single  casualty  until  we  had  advanced 
a  mile  or  more  beyond  Le  Quesnel.  The  most  alarming 
feature  of  the  battle  in  this  stage  was  the  weird  noise  made 
by  German  whizz-bangs,  evidently  being  fired  at  low 
trajectory  over  open  sights,  which  continually  came  ri- 
cochetting  along  the  ground  like  flat  stones  skipping  on 
the  water.  We  could  not  see  them,  of  course,  until  the 
final  bursting,  but  they  filled  the  air  with  a  whirr  and 
clatter  that  was  more  wearing  than  ordinary  shell-fire. 

Through  this  bedlam  of  sound  I  remember  catching 
Jolly’s  voice  at  intervals,  shouting  to  me  to  maintain  the 
direction.  Watty  and  I  kept  plodding  on,  abreast,  with  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  between  us.  Our  tension  was  the 
less  because  of  the  knowledge  that  the  First  Battalion 
(though  we  could  see  no  trace  of  it)  was  interposed  between 
us  and  the  enemy.  We  left  Beaufort  behind  us  on  our  left 
and  came  opposite  Folies,  a  big  village  to  the  south  of  us. 

Just  when  the  first  doubt  came  to  us  as  to  the  protect¬ 
ing  First  Battalion  I  am  not  certain.  There  had  been  a 
certain  amount  of  machine-gun  fire  reaching  us  from  the 
start,  but  it  was  desultory  and  ineffective.  Then,  as  we 
progressed  and  particularly  when  we  had  crossed  the 
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main  road  between  Folies  and  Beaufort,  the  fire  became 
steadily  heavier.  We  no  longer  advanced  at  an  easy 
walk,  but  began  to  get  ahead  by  bounds,  as  is  laid  down 
for  troops  coming  under  small-arms  fire.  Then  a  very 
suspicious  thing  happened.  Away  in  front  of  us  a  horde 
of  men  suddenly  rose  from  the  plain,  their  backs  towards 
us,  and  commenced  to  run  eastward.  The  sharp  eyes  of 
my  men  recognized  them  as  Germans,  and  instantly  the 
Lewis-guns  were  made  ready  to  fire. 

“Stop!”  I  shouted  to  the  excited  gunners.  “That  can’t 
be  Fritz.”  To  me  as  well  as  to  the  others  these  men, 
dimly  seen  in  a  field  a  mile  away,  looked  like  an  enemy. 
But  if  so,  where  was  the  First  Battalion?  While  my  men 
waited,  finger  on  trigger,  the  moment  passed — the  target 
disappeared. 

It  was  Fritz.  Wherever  the  First  Battalion  had  got 
to  it  was  no  longer  in  front  of  us.  (Afterwards  the  story 
was  known,  how  the  First  Battalion  went  too  far  to  the 
right  and  got  lost.)  That  incident  told  us  that  we  were 
the  front  line  of  the  advance. 

Soon  enough  we  were  to  be  engaged  in  earnest.  A 
barbed-wire  entanglement  came  into  view  ahead,  and 
beyond  it  from  a  little  copse  of  alders  came  insistent 
machine-gun  fire.  Using  our  Lewis-guns  and  rifles  to 
beat  down  this  fire  we  worked  forward  in  little  groups 
until  we  gained  a  trench  paralleling  the  wire  and  only  a 
few  yards  this  side  of  it.  Here  my  platoon  and  Watty’s 
found  shelter  and  I  was  able  to  see  how  my  boys  were 
standing  it.  We  had  not  suffered  any  considerable  casu¬ 
alties  up  to  this  point.  Yet  there  had  been  bullets  enough 
and  danger.  Everybody  was  glad  of  the  respite  and  we 
would  have  stayed  safely  in  the  trench  for  Lord  knows 
how  long  had  not  Jolly’s  voice  from  somewhere  behind 
called  out  to  us  to  get  ahead  and  through  the  wire. 

Whether  I  actually  joined  up  with  Watty  at  this 
point  and  talked  to  him  I  cannot  remember;  at  any  rate 
we  went  for  the  barbed  wire  simultaneously.  The  serious 
machine-gun  fire  (it  was  no  joke  now)  came  from  the  right 
front,  and  seemed  to  be  directed  from  the  copse  a  bare 
fifty  yards  or  so  beyond  the  wire.  The  thing  was,  un- 
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doubtedly,  to  engage  this  copse  with  covering  fire  and, 
choosing  the  best  moment,  rush  the  obstacle.  What  prob¬ 
lems  would  arise  beyond  must  be  looked  to  in  their  turn. 
I  believed  that  Fritz  was  merely  putting  on  a  delaying 
action  and  that  just  as  yesterday  a  strong  bluff  would  be 
enough  to  dislodge  him. 

In  front  of  my  position  a  gap  opened  obliquely  through 
the  barbed  wire,  wide  enough  for  an  army  vehicle  to  pass. 
I  knew  the  danger  of  such  a  gap,  especially  when  it  was 
covered  by  the  fire  from  the  copse.  But  after  all,  it  pro¬ 
vided  a  way  through  and  I  resolved  to  chance  it.  Watty 
was  not  so  favoured.  The  wire  stood  unbroken  where  he 
tried  to  get  through,  and  at  his  first  attempt,  when  he 
raised  himself  up  to  get  a  view  of  the  thickness  of  the 
barricade,  a  burst  of  machine-gun  bullets  caught  him. 
Hit  in  the  arm  first,  he  was  spun  around  and  received  two 
bullets  across  the  back  as  he  fell.  That  finished  Wattam’s 
day. 

“All  ready!”  I  had  called  to  my  men.  A  section  of  us 
rushed  the  gap,  at  the  run,  but  bent  low  over  to  the  ground. 
I  saw  one  man  fall  beside  me.  I  felt  a  sting  in  my  left 
cheek,  the  burn  of  a  hot  bullet  that  missed  me  by  an  inch. 
In  a  moment  we  who  had  got  through  were  flat  on  our 
faces  and  one  Lewis-gun  was  barking  away  at  the  copse. 
I  raised  up,  looked  back  towards  the  trench  and  yelled  to 
the  next  section  to  come  on.  I  saw  a  man  stand  up  in  the 
trench  and  before  he  dropped  down  again  the  face  seemed 
to  grow  bloody.  But  it  was  all  done  in  a  second  and  I 
am  not  sure  just  what  I  saw.  Covered  now  by  our  fire, 
the  rest  of  the  platoon  came  streaking  through  the  wire 
and  we  pushed  on  to  get  in  front  of  the  copse  which  had 
held  us  up.  Other  troops  on  our  right  and  left  began  to 
sift  through.  Before  us  the  plain  stretched  flat  and  bare, 
rising  slowly  to  a  low  crest  on  the  skyline  near  Parvillers. 
Over  to  the  left  the  village  of  Rouvroy  stood  up  plainly. 

The  fire  from  the  copse  slackened  off,  died  away.  Troops 
on  the  right  probably  had  rushed  the  place.  But  now  we 
began  to  come  in  for  steady  machine-gun  fire  which  seemed 
to  originate  in  trenches  along  the  ridge  ahead  of  us.  Not 
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voluminous  at  first  it  strengthened  steadily  as  if  Fritz 
had  obtained  reserves  and  had  decided  at  last  to  make  a 
stand. 

It  was  getting  on  in  the  afternoon.  All  of  C  company 
had  passed  the  wire,  but  I  think  the  support  companies 
remained  behind  it.  We  were  suffering  considerable 
casualties,  but  the  worst  feature  of  our  position  was  lack  of 
ammunition.  By  now  there  was  hardly  a  round  left  in 
my  platoon.  Lewis-guns  are  great  eaters.  And  whereas 
we  should  in  the  scheme  of  things  have  arrived  at  this 
point  fresh  and  able  to  give  the  First  Battalion  a  good 
boost  forward,  we  found  ourselves  tired  and  defenceless, 
reduced  in  numbers,  with  no  reserves  available  and  the 
prospect  of  lying  out  there  in  the  grass  until  we  were  all 
killed  off. 

I  don’t  suppose  really  we  remained  there  inactive  very 
long.  It  seemed  ages.  I  remember  very  little  except 
feeling  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  when  night  fell.  At 
first,  before  the  rain  of  bullets  intensified,  I  walked  around, 
showed  the  boys  how  to  make  shields  of  their  tin  hats  by 
sticking  them  edgeways  in  the  ground,  passed  the  good 
word  here  and  there.  I  went  back  and  saw  the  man  who 
had  been  hit  in  the  rush  through  the  wire.  He  was  resting 
easily  with  a  hole  through  his  shoulder,  and  asked  how 
things  were  going.  I  went  over  and  had  a  row  with  a  cor¬ 
poral  of  Watty’s  platoon  (or  it  may  have  been  another 
company)  finally  drawing  my  revolver  on  him  when  he 
was  unwilling  to  get  his  men  up  in  line  with  mine.  That 
worked.  I  walked,  too,  over  to  the  right  and  had  a  close 
look  at  the  copse  that  had  bothered  us,  now  quiet  as  death. 
Then,  things  getting  hotter,  I  lay  down  with  my  men  and 
flattened  out  against  the  earth  with  my  tin  hat  stuck  up 
in  front  of  my  head. 

Looking  back  at  it  now,  it  seems  odd  that  we  were 
content  to  stay  there,  waiting  to  be  killed  or  wounded 
without  striking  back.  Some  order  may  have  come  up 
which  decided  our  course  for  us.  I  don’t  remember. 

I  might  have  been  there  yet  if  old  C.S.M.  Stead  hadn’t 
turned  up.  The  brightness  of  the  day  was  just  beginning 
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to  fade  (about  six  o’clock  I  will  hazard  the  guess)  when 
Stead  crawled  towards  me  on  his  hands  and  knees,  dragging 
after  him  a  rum  jar  in  a  sand-bag.  He  had  no  rifle,  and 
his  old  seamed  face  grinned  at  me  as  he  dug  the  jar  out 
from  its  dirty  container. 

“Been  lugging  it  all  day,”  he  said. 

Not  far  back  of  us  we  could  just  see  where  Jolliffe  sat 
curled  up  in  a  bit  of  a  shell-hole,  about  nine  inches  deep. 
While  we  looked,  Jolly  spread  out  some  bit  of  white  paper, 
perhaps  a  map.  A  burst  of  machine-gun  fire  was  imme- 
diatey  directed  at  this  target.  Jolly  quickly  crumpled  up 
his  map  and  flattened  down.  We  laughed  softly,  old 
Stead  and  I. 

“That’ll  teach  him  to  keep  his  head  down.” 

“Where’s  your  batman,  young  Lavaltee?”  asked  Stead. 

I  had  forgotten  all  about  Lavall^e.  The  last  I  had  seen 
of  him  was  in  the  trench  the  other  side  of  the  wire  before 
we  rushed. 

“I  don’t  know.  I  hope  he  isn’t  .  .  .” 

Suddenly  I  remembered  the  man  who  had  stood  up  in 
the  trench,  the  man  with  his  face  all  bloody.  Had  it  been 
Lavall^e?  And  had  he  been  hit  while  in  the  act  of  respond¬ 
ing  impulsively  to  the  shout  I  had  uttered?  Habit  is  a 
compelling  teacher,  and  Lavall£e  had  long  been  trained  to 
jump  when  I  pulled  the  string. 

“I  hope  he’s  not  hit,”  I  said;  long  afterwards,  when  I 
had  been  to  England  and  back  and  they  told  me  the  tale 
of  young  Lavall4e’s  tragic  end,  I  remembered  again  the 
soldier  wearing  a  mask  of  blood  who  had  eyed  me  a  brief 
moment  from  the  trench  back  of  the  wire.  My  batman 
had  been  wounded  in  the  mouth  or  the  cheek,  a  dangerous 
but  by  no  means  a  fatal  wound,  for  the  bullet  had  gone  out 
at  the  back  of  the  neck  without  touching  either  the  spine 
or  any  of  the  great  arteries.  His  neck  and  face  bandaged 
at  the  aid  post,  he  had  started  down  the  line  with  some 
others  on  foot.  After  the  party  had  gone  some  distance 
his  companions  sat  down  to  rest;  Lavaltee  (unnerved,  and 
anxious  to  get  out  of  reach  of  the  shells,  no  doubt)  kept 
on.  His  bandage  must  have  slipped,  he  must  have  grown 
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weak  and  faint,  too  weak  to  staunch  the  flow  of  blood  that 
sapped  away  his  life.  They  found  his  body  next  day  in 
the  ditch  where  he  had  fallen  when  his  stumbling  feet  would 
carry  him  no  further. 

Stretched  out  flat  on  the  ground,  old  Stead  and  I 
wrestled  with  the  cork  of  the  rum  jar.  One  of  us  suggested 
holding  the  jar  itself  up  in  the  air  for  Fritz  to  shoot  the 
neck  of  it,  and  this  was  not  so  foolish  as  it  might  seem,  for 
the  air  was  criss-crossed  with  bullets  passing  not  so  many 
inches  above  us.  Finally  the  cork  gave  up  the  struggle 
and  the  powerful  fume  of  the  rum  commenced  to  make  a 
fragrance  in  the  air.  Slung  to  my  middle  somewhere  was 
the  German  cup  I  had  picked  up  in  Cayeux.  With  some 
twisting  and  squirming  I  got  it  undone,  and  Stead  and  I 
each  had  a  good  snort.  After  that  I  didn’t  worry  any  more 
about  the  bullets,  but  kept  my  head  down  just  the  same. 
Stead  wriggled  away,  dragging  the  jar,  on  his  joyous  errand. 

When  next  I  looked  out  from  my  scanty  head-cover 
things  had  begun  to  move.  A  line  of  men  on  my  left  who 
had  been  abreast  of  me  were  fifty  yards  or  so  further  on. 
I  could  see  the  little  brown  blobs  of  uniform  flattened 
against  the  earth  ahead  of  me.  So!  Time  to  get  going, 
I  told  myself;  ammunition  or  no,  the  line  must  be  kept 
straight.  I  got  up  and  started  to  walk  forward,  watching 
the  ground  for  suitable  holes  and  wrinkles  to  hide  my  men 
when  I  should  call  on  them  to  advance.  I  think  a  sort  of 
fatalism  had  taken  possession  of  me,  for  although  the  fire 
was  thick  around  me  I  did  not  duck  or  try  to  dodge  it. 
Little  use  there  would  have  been,  in  any  event,  and  per¬ 
haps  my  observation  told  me  that  the  bullets  were  all 
sweeping  low  along  the  ground  and  it  was  more  dangerous 
to  bob  up  and  down  than  to  walk  straight  on.  I  heard  the 
rat-tat-tat  of  the  gun  that  wounded  me.  I  remember 
telling  myself  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time,  only  a 
matter  of  a  few  paces  more  and  Fritz  would  lay  me  low. 
Crack-crack-crack  the  bullets  yapped  through  the  air,  just 
as  I  had  many  times  heard  them  crack  overhead  when  I 
sat  in  the  rifle  butts  at  Hythe  superintending  the  marking 
of  targets.  No  butts  to  hide  in  now.  On  I  walked  almost 
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to  the  line  of  men  that  was  my  objective,  when — crack- 
crack-crack! — my  legs  shot  from  under  me  as  if  I  had  been 
kicked  by  a  mule,  and  down  I  went. 

I  didn’t  at  first  realize  just  what  had  happened,  but  I 
lay  still.  Voices  rose  up  around  me  calling  "Stretcher- 
bearer!”  and  I  caught  "...  Pedley,  he’s  hit,”  from 
somewhere  behind.  At  this  I  looked  around  and  waved  my 
hand  at  the  stretcher-bearer  who  was  already  hopping 
toward  me  with  his  big  satchel.  "Keep  back,  you  fool!” 
I  yelled.  "I’m  all  right.”  But  he  paid  no  attention  and 
in  a  moment  I  felt  him  pawing  me  over,  feeling  for  blood. 
"Here  it  is,”  he  said,  like  a  man  who  finds  a  pinhole  in  a 
punctured  tire.  A  slash  of  bis  knife  and  my  puttee  was 
off,  my  slacks  ripped  up.  I  turned  around  a  bit  and  saw 
blood  on  my  bare  leg,  and  a  little  purple  hole. 

"Nothing  much,”  I  said,  or  something  like  that,  for  I 
remember  his  answer. 

"Nothing  much,  now,  sir,  but  it’ll  be  stiff  as  the  devil 
in  an  hour  or  so.  You’d  better  get  out  of  here  while  you 
can  use  your  leg.  That  bandage  makes  a  mighty  good 
target.” 

That  seemed  like  sense  to  me,  although  I  had  a  sneaking 
suspicion  that  it  wasn’t  much  of  a  wound  to  take  an 
officer  out  of  battle.  However,  just  then  Vern  Armstrong 
turned  up  and  added  his  good  advice  to  the  stretcher- 
bearer’s.  "No  use  staying  here,’  he  said,  "we’re  just  stick¬ 
ing  it  out  till  dark  any  way.  My  protest  against  leaving 
was  sincere  but  feeble. 

Back  I  crawled,  belly  to  the  ground. 

Jolly  sat  in  his  comic  shell-hole  a  little  rearward  and  I 
stopped  a  moment  there  to  tell  him  I  was  through  for  a 
while.  He  wished  me  the  best  and  detailed  a  man — my 
old  friend,  Pte.  Ready — to  see  me  safe  to  the  R.A.P. 
So  we  started  back,  sometimes  crawling,  sometimes  upright, 
and  passed  the  battalion.  I  remember  Dobson,  who  had 
played  second  base  on  the  ball-team,  and  the  boyish  smile 
on  his  dead  lips  as  he  lay  on  his  back  in  the  stubble.  I 
remember  Wally  Wood,  who  was  not  to  meet  his  death 
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that  day  (though  it  was  not  many  days  distant)  sprawled  on 
the  ground,  advising  me  to  make  tracks  out  of  there.  .  .  . 

“It’s  suicide  around  here.”  he  said. 

“It’s  not  suicide  where  I’m  going,”  was  my  answer. 

But  indeed  there  were  too  many  Fourth  Battalion  boys 
scattered  about  the  field  who  would  have  to  be  buried. 
I  had  not  fully  realized  up  front  just  how  murderous  was 
the  steady  machine-gun  fire  from  the  ridge.  I  had  not  seen 
many  hit,  for  I  was  facing  forward,  and  anyway  I  think 
the  most  of  the  men  were  hit  by  chance  bullets  while 
lying  quite  still.  The  roll-call  after  the  battalion  came 
out  of  the  line  on  August  12th  told  the  story;  there  was 
not  much  advancing  done  after  the  night  of  the  ninth, 
yet  the  battalion  mustered  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  when  the  battle  was  over,  out  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
who  had  fought. 

The  regimental  aid  post  was  in  a  big  shell-hole,  or  mine 
crater,  some  way  back.  Here  Captain  Fleming  was  in 
charge,  aided  by  Captain  Hamilton,  our  plucky  chaplain. 

“Have  some  tea,”  said  the  padr£,  handing  me  a  water- 
bottle,  “there’s  nothing  like  hot  tea  when  you’re  wounded.” 

So  I  had  some,  and  it  was  not  hot  and  it  was  not  tea 
but  it  was  good.  Given  me  by  anyone  else,  I  would  have 
taken  it  to  be  rum. 

They  changed  my  bandage.  The  wounded  all  sat  or 
lay  around  the  edge  of  the  crater.  Wattam  must  have 
been  nearby,  but  I  did  not  know.  I  saw  the  colonel,  with 
a  bandage  on  his  leg,  smoking  a  cigarette,  and  he  did  not 
miss  the  opportunity  to  give  me  a  dig  in  the  ribs,  saying 
that  my  wound  didn’t  look  to  be  very  much. 

“Considerably  like  your  own,  sir,”  I  answered,  which 
was  the  truth.  Ours  were  twin  wounds.  But  I  had  a 
couple  of  months  in  England  with  mine,  while  he  came 
back  early  in  September. 

Ready,  my  guide,  had  rested  a  minute  or  so  before 
gathering  up  a  load  of  ammunition  bandoliers  to  take  back 
to  the  scrap,  and  had  then  reluctantly  made  off.  It  could 
not  have  been  ten  minutes  before  he  reappeared,  limping, 
with  a  bullet  through  his  foot.  He  had  not  got  up  as  far 
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as  Jolliffe  when  he  was  hit.  Vera  Armstrong  joined  us 
next,  and  offered  his  pierced  arm  for  treatment.  It  was 
getting  hot  up  there,  he  said.  The  stretcher-bearer  who 
had  bound  up  my  leg  was  dead — his  skull  smashed  by  a 
bullet  while  he  was  dressing  a  comrade’s  wound.  I  realized 
more  and  more  that  I  was  lucky  to  be  out  of  it. 

Vera  and  I  took  the  path  to  Le  Quesnel  together.  Far 
away  on  the  sky-line  we  could  see  its  spire.  My  leg  was 
not  hurting  much  as  yet,  and  we  went  at  a  good  pace. 

In  the  lea  of  a  farm  wall  we  stayed  a  while,  sharing  the 
shade  with  some  wounded  Germans.  A  blond  Nordic 
officer  lay  somewhat  to  one  side,  suffering  his  wounds 
patiently,  ignoring  everyone  but  his  servant,  to  whom  he 
occasionally  addressed  a  curt  order  which  was  obeyed  with 
more  skill  than  one  would  have  expected  the  stolid  fellow 
to  display.  It  was  there  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  an 
artillery  feld-webel  who  smoked  one  of  my  cigarettes  as  we 
sprawled  side  by  side,  elbow-to-ground,  shoulders  hunched 
against  the  crumbling  sorrel-coloured  bricks  of  the  wall, 
and  exchanged  such  pleasantries  as  could  be. 

“ Infanterie ?” 

“Nein.  Artillerie.  Gewundet  zweimal.  Nach  Warsava 
.  .  .  Sie  auch,  infanterie ?” 

“Sure  thing — er — Jawohl.  Army  Kanadische — Cana¬ 
dian,  you  know — Kanada — .” 

“Ja — Ja.  Kanada.” 

He  was  heavily  bearded,  and  had  interesting  eyes. 
I  asked  him  for  his  trim  little  field-grey  forage-cap  with  the 
green  piping  that  indicated  his  artillery  status;  in  return 
I  gave  him  my  tin  hat,  which  he  accepted  with  a  grimace. 

While  we  rested  there  several  of  our  own  boys  came 
by,  walking-wounded  like  ourselves,  and  we  gave  them  a 
few  francs  each  as  long  as  our  stock  of  spare  money  held 
out;  it  would  come  in  handy  at  hospital.  Dusk  was  upon 
us  when  we  fared  forth  again.  The  last  I  saw  of  the 
Fourth  Battalion  in  action  was  Lieutenant  Glenn,  a  wild¬ 
eyed  subaltern  of  B  company,  who  came  galloping  towards 
us  from  the  rear  mounted  on  a  tall  mule  which  carried 
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boxes  of  ammunition  in  addition  to  Glenn’s  not  inconsider¬ 
able  weight. 

“Where’s  the  front  line?”  he  called  as  he  went  by. 

“Straight  ahead,”  I  shouted. 

“.  .  .  but  you  don’t  need  to  care,”  sang  out  Vern 
Armstrong.  “You’ll  never  get  there.” 

The  thought  of  Glenn  and  his  mule  traversing  the 
bullet-swept  field  behind  us  was  comical.  But  as  it  turned 
out  Glenn  did  get  there,  boxes  of  ammunition  and  all; 
and  brought  his  mule  back  safely.  He  had  been  detailed 
to  a  footling  transport  job  for  the  day,  had  heard  of  the 
shortage  of  ammunition  from  some  wounded  fellow,  and 
had  organized  this  relief  expedition  off  his  own  bat.  A 
fool  for  luck! 


L’ENVOI 


DARKNESS  had  fallen  when  the  ambulance  pulled 
out  of  Le  Quesnel  for  the  White  Chateau.  They 
gave  me  a  place  on  the  seat.  Inside  were  stretcher- 
cases.  We  left  a  casualty  clearing  station  which  I  re¬ 
member  best  for  the  German  doctor  who  worked  like  a 
fiend  over  the  wounded,  his  own  and  ours  alike.  In  the 
mind’s  eye,  I  still  can  see  him,  moving  from  man  to  man, 
bandaging,  injecting,  busy  to  save  what  could  be  saved 
out  of  the  wreck.  I  see  the  courtyard  crowded  with 
wounded  men,  the  quiet  stretcher-cases,  the  happy  walking- 
wounded.  I  see  the  ambulances  drive  up,  and  quickly 
clear  away,  while  bearers  keep  bringing  in  fresh  cases  from 
the  aid  posts  up  ahead.  There  are  not  enough  ambulances. 
One  must  wait.  Finally  comes  my  turn  and  for  a  long 
time  I  feel  the  cool  night  wind  in  my  face,  as  the  car  flys 
smoothly  along  the  white  road.  I  am  not  alone  in  the 
front  seat  with  the  driver.  There  is  another  between  him 
and  me — a  taciturn  fellow.  I  speak  to  him  once  or  twice, 
but  he  does  not  do  more  than  grunt  in  answer,  so  I  desist. 
A  surly  fellow,  this. 

The  ambulance  journey  is  over.  We  turn  along  a 
narrow  road  under  some  trees,  and  stop.  A  flash-light 
shoots  a  beam  of  light  into  my  face  and  a  friendly  voice 
greets  me.  It  is  Captain  Hagerman,  a  young  doctor  from 
Moore  Barracks,  where  I  was  in  hospital  once.  My  leg 
is  stiffening  now  and  I  am  glad  of  his  arm  to  help  me  from 
the  car,  and  to  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  road  where  I  can 
sit  down.  They  are  taking  the  stretchers  from  the  back 
of  the  ambulance,  carrying  them  into  the  chateau. 

The  flash-light  gleams  again.  They  are  helping  my 
morose  companion  down  from  the  seat.  Who  the  devil 
does  he  think  he  is,  that  he  needs  three  or  four  men  to 
help  him  down?  A  fine  kind  of  soldier,  too  proud  to 
answer  when  you  speak  to  him,  too  high-and-mighty  to 
shift  for  himself.  It  isn’t  as  if  he  were  badly  hit — the 
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light  falls  on  his  legs  and  arms  and  they  look  all  right. 
By  his  uniform  he  is  an  officer. 

Unexpectedly  the  flash  of  light  shoots  upwards,  and 
reveals  the  broad,  white  bandage  wound  around  the  man’s 
head.  Of  a  sudden  the  truth  comes  over  me.  I  under¬ 
stand  why  those  manly  arms  grope  aimlessly,  why  those 
strong  legs  hesitate,  why  the  man  is  helpless  in  the  hands 
of  the  orderlies.  Now,  only  now,  do  I  realize  how  it  is 
that  this  officer  does  not  bother  to  speak  to  his  fellow- 
voyageur  of  the  ambulance.  For  him  the  game  is  played 
out.  He  is  blind. 


THE  END 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  TYPE  IN 
WHICH  THIS  BOOK  IS  SET 


The  type  face  which  has  been  used  in  the  composition 
of  this  book  is  Monotype  No.  8A — which  was  based  on 
a  design  cut  by  Farmer,  Little  &  Co.  The  chief  char¬ 
acteristics  of  this  modern  letter  are:  Extreme  contrast 
between  sharp,  fine  lines  and  stems  or  thick  parts  of 
the  letter;  ceriphs  are  thin  and  perfectly  horizontal 
instead  of  the  gently  curving  form  of  the  old  style  face; 
ascending  and  descending  parts  of  letters  are  very  long 
and  round  letters  are  somewhat  square;  the  thick  part 
of  the  round  letters  is  about  the  centre,  whereas  in  the 
old  style  it  is  below  centre.  This  modern  letter  appears 
to  best  advantage  in  solid  composition. 
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